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ALASKA EXCURSIONS. 

Daring the excareion season of 1892 many tliousond tonristo visited 
Alaska. All were delighted — charmed ; and all make the same report 
and tell the same story of the matchless grandeur of the trip, of the mid- 
night sun, of the placid waters, of the Nurora borealis, of the majestic 
monntains, of the inland seas, of the mighty glaciers, of the thundering 
ioeberg plunging into the eea and floating off in its glory of inimitable 
splendor, of the wealth of fish, timber, and minerals, of the queer customs . 
oif the natives, of novelty and startling incidents that may well make the 
trip the object of a lifetime. There ia nothing like it. 

The Alaska Excursions having become the excursion of the continent, 
the Company, in order to meet the popular demand, have for .the ex- 
cursion season of 1808 placed excursion steamers on the route that for 
speed, elegance, and comfort are unexcelled by any vessels afloat (See 
advertisement, Pacific Goast Steamship Company.) 

'This steamer (the Queen— -8,000 tons) is 840 feet long, and has ac- 
commodations for 250 first-class passengers. She is. supplied with all 
modem improvements and appliances, including the electric light in every 
stateroom, etc The staterooms are unusually large and handsome. She 
makes two trips per month. Starting from Tacoma— connection made at 
Townsend witli San Francisco steamers — she calls at Wrangel, Juneau, 
Glacier Bay, Sitka, and other points of interest. 

The Company is also running during this season tw o other steamers 
— the fine iron propeller steamers Mexic(» and City of Topeka ; both of 
these vessels are splendidly adapted to the Alaska trade, and have large 
and fine passenger accommodations. They call at a large number of 
places in Alaska, and take about twenty-two days to make the voyage 
from Port Townsend and return. For this reason many tourists prefer 
to take passage on one of these vessels rather than on the excursion 
steamer, which makes the trip in about twelve days, and therefore has to 
run at a high rate of speed and call at fewer places. 

For further Information in regard to tickets, call at the 

TICKET OFFICE, 4 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, 

!>• B« JACKSON9 GeMral Passe^icer aad Ticket Agent, 

ooaum FBBIIllS & CO, Btum km% lO Market street Su Fiuciao. 
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PACmC COAST STEAMilF CO. 

Steamers of this Company sail from BROADWAY WHARF, 

SAN FRANCISCO, for Ports in 

MEXICO, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 

WASHINGTON STATE, IDAHO TERRITORY. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA, and ALASKA, 

^^ AS FOLLOWS: 

MEXICA]^!^^ ROUTE. 
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Steamer NEWBERN sailn from Broadway Wharf Ko. 1, for EiiiK>ftn<la (Inndinj; at (he 
wharf, San Joed del Cabo. Ma»itlan, La Paz, and GiiaymaH, Mexico), at 10 a. m. on the 
Ipt of each month. Mail cIoih» at a. m. on the moniinjif of Mtiling. No frelj;ht received 
later than noon on the day previous to railini;. Dills of Ladinc mu8t be accom]ianied by 
Cnstom-Houee and Consular clearances. Freight for San Joi<6 del Cabo must be prepaid. 

CALIFORNIA SOUTHERN COAST ROUTE. 

The Steamers CORONA and SANTA U08A rail for Port Harford. San Luis Obinpo, 
Santa Barbara, Redoudo, San Pedro, Los Angeles, and San Diego, every fourth and fifth 
day at 11 a. m. 

The Steamers LOS ANOELES and EUUEKA sail for Sunta C*ruK. Monterey, San Simeon, 
Cayucos, Port Harford, San Luis Obispo, (iaviota. Santa liarliara, Ventura, liueneme, San 
F^ro, Los Angeles, Newport, and Santa Ana, every fourth and fifth day at 8 a. m. 

ALASKA ROUTE. 

Steamships sail from Rroadwnv Wharf No. 1, at 9 a. m., April ard May, IG, M ; June and 
July 4, 14. 10. 80 ; August 8, 18, 18, 28. and every two weeks then after, due at Vletiiria a. m. 
ana Port Townsend p. m. three days thereafter. Make a summer excursion to Alaska ; it is 
Uie finest and cheapest in the world. Transfer to Alaska steamer at Port Townsend. 

VICTORIA AND PUGET SOUND ROUTE, 

oonnecfing with Canadian and Northern Pacific Railroad Companies. Steamships WALLA 
WALLA, CITY OF PITKBLA, and UMATILLA, carrying Her Britannic Majesty's mails, 
will leave Broadway Wharf No. 1, San Francisco, evenr five days at a.m.. for Victoria, 
Port Townsend, Seattle, and Tacoma. connecting at Port Townsend, Washington, with 
•tcameni for Alaska as alnive, and with steamboats, etc., f(»r Skagit River, and Cassiar 
Mines, Nanaimo, New Westminster, Yale, and ail other important iM)ints. 

PORTLAND, OREGON, ROUTE. 

Steamships of the Union Pacific system (Pacific Division) and P. C. S. S. Co. will sail 
fttim Spear Street Wliarf, San Francisco, at 10 a. m., for Astoria and Portland, Oregon, 
eirery four days. Leave Portland, Oregon, at 10 p. m., for Astoria and San Francisco 
erecyfonrdays.. 

EUREKA AND HUMBOLDT BAY ROUTE. 

Steamer POMONA sails from Bmndway-Wharf No. 1, San Francisco, every Wednesday. 
•10 a.m., for Eureka, Areata, and Hookton (Humboldt Baj). Returning, leaves Eureka 
Matuidaya at high tide. Doe in San Francisco Sunday, in forenoon. 



r :-v. . which Inelode mea]s and sleeping accommodations, are lower by this than by any other 
nmie. Through tickets sold to all the )irinciiml places on the coast. Stages and railroads 
Make ckwe conneetloua with steamert for all the principal places in the interior. 



Ticket Ofnce, 4 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET. 

D. B. JACKSON, Ocneiml PMaeiig«r and Tleket Agent, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The Northwest Coast is the general tenn applied by last cen- 
tury exploren and diplomats to all that part of the continent of North 
America lying between the Columbia Rirer and Takutat Bay, or between 
its landmarks, Mts. Rainier and St. Elias. The State of Washington, 
■'. the prorince of British Columbia, and the southeastern or Sitkan dis- 
trict of Alaska occupy each a third of this coast. The bulk of the Ter- 
ritory of AUska lies beyond lit. St. Elias. Its coast offers little of 
interest or attraction bejrond the Aliaska Peninsula, and the interior is 
sparsely inhabited. 

Sontheastem Alaska is the only portion of the vast Territory 
now accessible to tourists and pleasure travellers, and the Alaska mail 
and excuraion steamer routes include a tour through the archipelago 
fringbg the Northwest Coast and sheltering an inside passage over a 
thousand miles in length. 

The Coast Range presents a bold front to the o can from the Colum- 
bia river northward, and the Columbian and Alexander Archipelagoes are 
half-submerged peaks and ranges— the yeritable *' Sea of Mountains.** 
Olaoiera gem all these Cordilleran slopes, a/id the tide-water glaciers at 
the head of Alaskan inlets are paralleled only in the strait of Magellan, 
in Iceland, Greenland, and polar regions. The scenery is sublime be- 
yond description, and there is almost a monotony of such magnificence 
n the cruise along the Northwest Coast. The mountains are corered 
with the densest forests, all undisturbed game presenres, the waten 
teem with hundreds of yarietieflTof fish, and the northern moon are the 
homes of great flocks of aquatic birds. The natiye people are the most 
interesting study of ethnologists, and; totemism in a llring and adTanced 
stage may be studied on the spot Settlements are few and far be- 
tween, mining and fish-packing Uie chief industries. 

The climate of the Northwest Coast is far milder than that of the 
Northeast Coast of the continent The Knro Siwo, the Japan or 
Oulf Stream of the Pacific, flowing northward from the Southern Oceaa, 
follows the line of the Aleutian Islands, makes a groat loop in the 
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Gulf of Alaskm, and flows loaUiward along the ooMt It grmdy modi- 
fico ibe cUmate, benda the iaothennal Unea northwaid, and makea cU- 
mate and temperature depend upon diatanoe from the warm Kuro Siwo 
imther than on diatanoe from the equator. The high mountahi ranges 
condense the soft, warm vapours aooompanjring the Japan Stream, and 
the annual precipitation is greater than on any other part of the conti- 
nent The rainfall aTcrages from 80 to 140 in. along the ooaat, but the 
least mountain barrier, as with the Olympics on the Washin ton coast, 
ndnces the precipitation lo one half on the lee side. 

Steamship Unes conveying United States and Royal mails give fre- 
quent communication throughout the year with all the Northwest 
Coast and are availed of by pleasure travellers. They oifer unknown 
ddi^ts of ocean travel, and from deck chairs tourists view near at 
hand the tide-water glaciers and the highest mountains of the conti- 
nent, pursuing the placid chaonela of water-fioored cafions for a fort- 
ail^ with scarce a ripple encountered. As a yachting region it oifers 
than the HebridiDs or the Norwegian coast 



RAIL AND 8TBAMER ROUTES TO THE NORTHWEST. 
( See RomU Map, in poekei, last caver,) 

Paget Sound Is the usual point of departure for Alaska, and is 
readied from the East by five great transcontinental railway lines : by 
the Somihem Paei/k^ from Ogden or San Francisco via Sacramento and 
Ht Shasta to PortUnd, and thence to Tacoma and Seattle ; by the 
Unhn Afi^ from Omaha and Ogden direct to Portland, Tacoma, and 
Seattle; by the Karthem Pacific^ from St Paul via the Yellowstone 
Park to Tacoma and Seattle; by the Oreai Northern^ from Puluth, 
^'^^li^P^ <w8^ P*ttl to Everett on Puget Sound and Seattle ; and by 
the CanatUtm Pa^fie^ from Montreal via the Great Lakes, Winnipeg, 
nnd the Canadian National Park to Vancouver and thence to Victoria 
or Seattle. The excursion companies in Eastern cities usually choose 
different routes in going and returning, giving their patrons opportunity 
to visit in this way both the Tdlowstone and the Canadian National 
Pariu. 

Alaska tourists reach Victoria and Puget Sound ports by sea by 
the steamers of the Paiafie Coaet Steamship Cwnpany (Goodall, Per- 
kins k Co.X from San Frandsco. This same company dispatches 
•cmi4nonthly mail steamers from Tacoma to Sitka the year round. 
Hm Alaska mail steamers have accommodations for about 60 passen- 
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geFB, take from 14 to 18 dayi for the voytge of 2,800 to 8,000 milee i; 

from Tacomm to Sitkm and return, calling at Victoria, Kanaimo, Marj 
Island, Loring, Fort WrangcU, Juneau, Killisnoo, and at many can- 
neriei and out-of-the-way places to receive and deliver freight dur- 
ing the summer weeks. A day is given to the Muir Glacier in 
Olader Bay in the tourist season. The excursion steamer Qhmm, of 
the P. G. S. S. Go., makes semi-monthly trips during June, July, and 
August each year. It is scheduled to make the tour from Tacoma and 
return in 12 days. It has accommodations for 260 psssengers, carries 
almost no freight, is not bound by a mail contract, and arranges its 
course and movements to reach the places of interest at most con- 
venient hours. It visits the Taku as well as the Muir Glacier. These 
steamers of U. S. register make no other stops in British Golumbia 
after coaling at Nanaimo. Fare, $100 for the round trip from Ta- 
coma, 

The Cawidian Pae\fU NavigatioH Company^ of Victoria, dispatches 
semi-monthly mall steamers from Victoria to Fort Simpson and way 
ports the year round. When inducements are offered they visit the 
Queen Gharlotte Islands, but do not cross the Alaska line* The C. P. 
K. Co. arrange for one or more excursions from Victoria to Sitka and 
return each summer, a steamer accommodatine from 180 to 160 pas- 
sengers, visiting the larger Indian villages and settlements of the Brit- 
ish Golumbia coast, its principal fiords, and the chief points of interest 
in Alaska. Passengers cannot land in Alaska from ships of British 
register save at ports where U. S. customs officers are stationed. Fare, . 
$06 for the round trip from either Victoria or Vancouver to Sitka and 
return. 

The steamer accommodations by either line are first class in every 
respect— the excursion steamers, catering to an expensive class of |5^ 

pleasure travel, offering most luxuries and comforts. As all the voy- 
age is in smooth, landlocked waieis, save the short interval of Queen 
Gharlotte Sound, seasickness is not to be anticipated by any one. In 
the nightless days of the northern summers little is lost by darkness. 

Private steamers may be chartered ' at San Francisco, TacOma, 
Seattle, or Victoria at rates varying from $200 to $600 per day. There 
are few pilots, however, able to take steamers the length of the coast, 
and Mdling yachts are helpless in the narrow, draughty channels, 
swept by strong tidal currents, or on the open coast with its rocks, 
ledges, and inshore currents. Launches with sleeping aceommodatloiit 
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for 4 or 10 aay bt diartored for bntliig and oipMog cnrfioo at 
JuMon, al tho TkoadwoU mioo on Doaglaa lalaiidy and aotnotfaaoa al 
Iiorii^ GhQkati and Kffliaiioo^ al ptfooa rangfaigfttm t^tot^O per 
day, aecortfng to aiao and IM aiod. Lan n ohoa obartored for king 
craioeioaa moot tbo mail atoaoBon al ICarj liland or 7orl Wfaagol 
if dotted. Tboao fatondiiig to oamp or omiao in lannehoa alKwld 
takothe greater part of tMr profialona and oot6tfttm tho Sooiid. 
All ooBUDodhiei are naturally dearer in tho Alaaka aettlomonta. , A 
few Tigetabloei whh voliniitod fiah and gaoM, may bo had al any eot- 
tleBMBt; Ireah bcof at Jnnean only. Indian canooa aro rented tnm 
$S per day upward, each oaraman paid by tho day hi addition. 

Toarirtamako tho usual preparation for an ooean voyage, oarrying 
their own deck ohaira, heaty wrapa, and ruga. The warmeat wrapa 
are needed on okwdy and rainy daya,' and while the ateamera lie off the 
tido-water ^aeiera. Brery proriaion ahonld be made for the frequent 
imina, although on many tripa not a ainglo rainy day la recorded. Rub- 
ber ahooBi boota, and legginga, waterproof coata and oloako, add much 
to the oertain comfort and enjoyment of the voyage. Alpenatocka for 
tho gk^ieif may bo rented from the portera. Spiked ahoea, ice azoa, 
and ropea are not needed. 

United Statea monej Is current everywhere, and the Indiana greatly 
prefer silver coin to gold or notes in any dealings with whites. All bag- 
gage of travellera ia subject to a customs examination on crossing the 
boondary .between Washington and British Columbia. The frequent 
oommunicatten with China cauaea extra vigUance by health oflBcers at 
Victoria and Port Townsend for small-pox cases, and the traveller may 
bo oaved untold annoyance and delaya if provided with a vaccination 
oortlficato before embarking. While cholera is present in Chinese 
ports ofoiy summer, its germs have never survived the long ocean voy» 
age in the quarter eentuiy of steam communioatioa between our Pacific 
eoast and Aaiatic porta. **' ^ 

The plan of this book follows as nearly as possible The Caka- , .| 

MAM Ounn Boon, Parts I and U. Names of placea and objecta of 
iaqKirtanee are printed in large-fliced type or in ^aUa ; the names 
of raOw^ and ateamship linea are printed In full once, and abbreviated 
bj Initial lettera whenever repeated: Hudson*s Bay Co. becomes H. B. 
Co., and the pointe of the oompaaa are Indicated by the initials K. for 
■oith, & lor aoothy etc 
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Thi first seciioa of (he Northwest Coast, inclading western Wash- 
ington, is so fully described in Appletons* General Guide, that but few 
other references are needed for the Alaska tourist, who begins and ends 
his Yoyagings here. 

Taeoma, the county seat of Pierce County, population 86,006 by cen- 
sus of 1890, is situated on a bluflP 180 ft high, overlooking Puyallup or 
Commencement Bay, as named by Commander Wilkes in 1841 , who there 
commenced his surveys of the Sound. The first house was built in 
1862. The general passenger station of the N..P. R. R. is on the edge 
of the bluif at the intersection of Pacific Are. All baggage checked to 
** Taeoma ** is left at this station, unless checked to " Taeoma Wharf,** 
the branch statk>n a mile below at the water's edge. Sound, Alaska, and 
ocean steamers depart from this wharf. Electric cars connect the two 
stations, and there is an excellent cab and omnibus system with a mod- 
erate tariff posted in each yehide. Th$ Taetnna, on the edge of the 
bluff and The Touritt^ the million dollar hotel of the Taeoma Land Co. 
are the leading hotels— rates $8 per day and upward. Smaller hotels I 

on the European plan, and lodging houses, are numerous, and restau- 
rants are found on Padfic Ave. and on the numbered streets leading 
from it. The large hotels take <m*the character of watering-place re- 
sorts in the summer season, and the arrival and anticipated departure 
of Alaska steamers fill them to overflowing. 

The steamers of the P. C S. S. Co. leave Taeoma evety five days for San 
Francisco and fortnightly for Alaska. The Puget Sound and Hawaiian 
Traffic Company dispatch a monthly steamer to Honolulu. The North- 
tm Pacific Company dispatch a steamer monthly for Hong-Kong and 
Tokohoma. There is a daily steamer to Victoria, touching at the prin- 
elpal dties on the Sound, and almost hourly communication by boat and 





6 TBI PDOBT BOmXD OOUMTJtr. 

tnda villi SMtlte SO Btadtauat KinrnnrriaH bfitttlw Aluka 
toariatwbohuBfawdtjvktooiMMad, Tht pMl hop iwcbM Honid 
FojdliipiMTUTMtedbrcMTlag^brtnbuiaf tb«N. F.B^ud bj 
the Lake FiriiHotorOik'ilnliu. PuTallip TaUer k om of tb« gBrdao 
qMti of the EUtc, uid In September tbe rirer banka are lined witfa tba 
canoca aad tanti of tbe ladlaa ho]>-plekef«, who eeoie ftom tba Oelmn- 
Ua plaiM and ara tba AlaAa Idauta. It la one sf Um poinU of da- 
partare tor BOantaln-dlmbeia wbo eMay tbe aaeent a< tbe great peak 
«C ML Bonier, now nmonded by a OovetwDent forert reaerre. 



Tha Pactle Faraat Rcaem Mid Ml lUlMter. 
TUi paA of HT,MO aerea wia eraaled by pncOanaUaB of Fierf- 
dnt HarrlNii, FdimaiT W, 18VS. Forty-two towniblpa of Fkrea^ 
LawK TaUma, aad KHtetaa Coontite ware wltbdrawn born tnirj to 




pnlaet tka bead watera of tbe Pnyallnp, Carbon, Wbhe, NalGbe*, 
, TIataa, Miaqaally, aad CowUU Birvra which Bow from the gladera radi- 
al^ tna tto nnMit of Mt Balaier Uke ttw q^okaa of a wbael. Tba 
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park metflures 86 milei from E. to W. and 42 miles from N. to S. 
There are traila and waggon roada to the points of interest on the W. * 
and S. side. 

2ft. Rainier (14,i44ft)i8the highest peak in the Cascade Range, 
ehief in a group of volcanoes, and rises abruptly from the low forest 
lands covering the 65 miles between its base and Fuget Sound. Yan- 
oouTcr saw it from Harrowstone Point, opposite Port'Townsend, May 
10, 1792, and named it for his friend Rear-Admiral Rainier, one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty. It was smoking splendidly when Fremont left 
the Columbia hi 1842, the Pathfinder alludhig to it as Regnier, and, with 
many, believing that it had been named for Lieutenant Regnier, of Mar- 
ehand's expedition (1791). 

The Puyallup Indians call the peak Tah^Nhhah^ the Kisquallys Tah- 
Ao-moA, the Dnwamish Ta-hh-bei, all meaning the snowy or snow moun- 
tain. For years the local and landsman^s name was Tacoma, nariga- 
tors using the chart name of Rainier. The rivalry between the cities of 
Seattle and Tacoma made the mountain's name a subject of bitter strife, 
the N. P. Co. printing it as Tacoma in all maps and publications. In 
1890 the U. S. Board of Geographic Names decided that Rainier must 
stand on all Government charts, maps, and publications, YancouTer*s 
charts having been accepted and used as authority for a century. 

The peak is a symmetrical pyramid, as viewed from Seattle; a 
double peak from Tacoma ; and from Olympia or Telm Prairie on the 
line of the N. P., south of Tacoma, it shows its three peaks hi outline 
like Mt Fairweather and Mt. St. EUas. 

The first attempt to climb the great peak was made by Dr. William 
Frazer Tolmie, surgeon of the H. B. Co.'s Fort Nisqually, in 1888, and 
resulted in his reaching Tolmie Peak by way of Crater Lake on the 
K. W. slope. Lieutenant A. V. Kautz reached the South Peak in 1867 ; 
Messrs. P. B. Van Trump and Hazard Stevens reached the Dome or 
Crater Peak in August, 1870 ; and Messrs. A. D. Wilson and S. F. 
Emmons, IT. S. Geological SurveyTln October, 1870. At the dose of 
1892, 88 climbers were known to have reached the summit, all ascend- 
ing by the Gibraltar Trail on the S. side, save Warner Fobes and two 
companions who climbed the ridge on the N. £. side by the White ilf" 

lUver Glacier, in 1884, and George Bayley and P. B. Van Trump on the 
W. side in 1892. One woman. Miss Fay Fuller, reached the summit 
August 10, 189a 

Sight days is the least time in which an experienced climber eaa 
make the round trip from either Seattle or Taooma to the summit of 
Xi. Rainier and return. P. B. Van Trump, the veteran guide, Uvea al 
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TdM Fniiie; Gcofga DiiTer, gvUe, maybt oonmaleitod wMi through 
1%$ Tm cm mm^ Ttoona; and Hr. E. 0. Tngraham, the Saattlt publiiher, 
win adriM aaj fateiidiiig dimben who maj appoal to him thtra. Stoo- 
irilto (P.O.) if tho point of real departare, and may be reaehed bj daily 
■lagea or hadca from Piiyalhi|i, Roy, or Teha PMirie atatioiia od the 
K. P. B., either route inTolTiiig a ride of S6 or SO milea. The next 
mmgt ia 18 aUlea to Kemahan'i Palisade Farm in Bneootaah (8o4io-tu, 
* blade laqpheny'^yall^. A third start is made before ranriae, hi 
•fder to lord the Bafailer Foric of the Kiaqnally (6 mileo beyond) before 
the mdtiag iee and snow raise the glacial torrent 

Lot^^mM9 hot soda springs hotel is headquarters for campers and 
dimberBi and offers plain shelter and comforts. A horse trail leads 
thenee 4 aUlea to the foot of the Kisqually GUder, the Kisqually 
RiTcr eoMfging from an ice cavern in its front A switchback trail of 
S miles leads 1,200 ft up the front of the Kisqually Bluff and ends in 
Paradise yall^(6,700ft),apark at the snowline carpeted with wild flow- 
ers. Good climbers may leave thdr horses at the foot of the glader, climb 
and cross the ice to Paradise YaU^, which is 6 miles from the summit 
It is one day's hard climb with creepers or, lumbermen's ** caUcs," over 
iee and snow to the foot of Gibraltar Rock (11,000 ft), where the night 
ia apent An early start is made to cross the dangerous ledges on Gi- 
bmhar's face and cut steps up a steep ice cliff before the day's avalanches 
b^gin, and the twin craters with a common central rim upholding the 
SDOwy Dome or Crater Peak (14,444 ft) may be reached before noon. 
GUmbera naually aim to spend the night in the ice caves formed by the 
anlphur vent-hdea in the crater. Food is warmed over steam Jets, and 
with li^ts the ice caverns may be explored for hundreds of feet The 
lai^ger crater ia three quarters of a mile in diameter, and both but vent- 
iMies of a vaster cone of preglacial days. The Uberty Gap, Tacoma, 
or Korth Peak (14,000 ftX the apparent summit seen from Tacoma, is 2 
idles distant from South Peak, and the true or Crater Peak lies mid- 
wny. The height, 14,444 ft, as given in Gannett's Dictionary of Alti- 
tades, is the result of triangulatkms from a base-line on the Sound 
by Prof. George C Davidson. Mr. A.D. Wi]8on,of tbcNorth* 

Transcontinental Survey, g^ves 14,900 ft as the result of over one 
hnadred trigoMNaetricd determinations from the £. dde of the moun- 



A shorter and easier Rainier excursion may be made by the Bailey 
Willis tnfl from WUkeaon atatkm on the N. P. R. to Obeervatkm Point 
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at the head of the Edmunds Olacier, named for the Hem. Oeorge P. 
Edmunds, of Vennont, acting Vice-President of the United States at 
the time of his visit, in 1888. The Point (10,000 ft.) commands as ex- 
tensive a view as the summit save to S. E., and the black clilF 4,000 
feet high rising immediately- behind it may be distinguished from Seat- 
tie. Ladies have reached the point by horse and sled without walking. 
The Meadows, Crater Lake, Eagle Cliff, Lace Falls, Prospect Park, and 
the Bailey Willis, the Edmunds, and the Puyallup Glaciers feeding the 
one river, are objects of interest on that route. The view from Eagle 
Cliff which overhangs the Puyallup River 2,500 ft. below it, and com- 
mands a full outline of the snowy summit, is extolled as the fituU 
mountain view on Uie Pacific coast by many Sierra and Alpine climbers. 
The glaciers of Mt. Rainier were first reported by Uessrs. Wilson and 
Emmons, of the U. S. Geological Survey, in 1870, and mapped by 
Bailey Willis, of the Northern Transcontinental Survey, in 1888. Tlie 
Cowlits Glacier, on the S. side, is 12 miles long and from 1 to 8 miles 
wide, broken by several magnificent ice falls. No systematic explora- 
tions or thorough study of these glaciers have been made. All have an 
average motion of 12 inches a day in midsummer. 

Original accounts of the earlier ascents of If t. Rainier and descrip- 
tive articles have been published as follows: Emmons, S. F., Bulletin 
No. 4 of American Geological Society (N. Y.), session 1876-77 ; Fobes, 
Warner, The West Shore Magazine, Seattle, September, 1885; Hen- 
drickson, C. D., The American Magazme, London, November, 1887; 
Kauts, A. v.. Overland Monthly Magazine, San Francisco, June, 
1875; Muir, John, "Picturesque California,** New York and San Fran- 
cisco, part xviii. ; Stevens, Hazard, Atlantic Monthly Magazine, Boston, 
November, 1876 ; Willis, Bailey, Columbia College (N. Y.) School ^ 
Mines Quarterly, Januaiy, 1887 ; Report of Tenth Census (1880), Wash- 
ington. 

The Alaska excursion steamers usually leave Tacoma at daylight, 
passengers going on board the night before. A few hours* stay are 
altowed at SeattlCf whk^h is fully described in Appletons' Gei>eral 
Guide. 

Seattlef population 42,887 by the census of 1890, the commercial 
rival of Tacoma, was named for the old Duwamish chief, and fronts 
on Elliot, originally Duwamish Bay. The stations from which the 
Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific, the Great Northern, the Columbia 
k Puget Sound, the Seattle k Northern, and the Seattle, Lake Shore k 

Eastern By. trains depart, are on the water front in close proximity 
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to Toiler's tad CommtnM Wharf, whtn Bond and oeean altaaMNrB 
UmL Gabs and omnibuiaa hare oKMlarata tariff of dutfgia. Tbe 
SmmifT and Iha i^oMy« imtea $9 a day and vpward, are iha leading 
bolela. Tbe ship's dday nsiial^ allows Ubm lor a rMs hj oabU or 
flleetcie ears to the heights anmnd the harfooor or to Laks Washington 
or to Lako Union, % siiles distant 

Put TowBseai, tbe ** Key City of the Soand,** pofNdstlon 4,6M,* 
is the port of entry lor the Paget Sound eastoms di^riot, sad point of 
departvo of U. & malls for Alaska. 8an Frandsoo passengers osuaUy 
join tho Alaska steamers at this port. Bxcorskm steanMrs make 
shortstops, but man steamers reeehro and dlsdiarge the burger part of 
tlMir cargo here, and often lie for i4 hours. Tbe new Custooi-Hoiiso 
and Ooort-Honse on the edge of tbe bluff command fine riews, and 
flleetcie railways crossing tbe peninsula to tbe Fnea shore afford means 
of passiig the waiting hours. There Is a large modem hotel near tbe 
whanres of the Fort Townsend k Soothem By., whieh Is vnder eon- 
straetkm, and win connect the west shors towns with the other rail- 
way qrstems at Olympla. JFbrl ThmHtend^ a two-eompany military 
post at the end of the bay, may be reached by (Mnlle carriage-roads, or 
bj small steamers which ply between tbe town and the Irondale blast- 
fnmaees andPort Hadlock mill beyond. Small steamers run between 
Port Townsend, Port Angeles, Pysht, and Neah Bay on the Fuca 
shore. There is a large Tillage of Makah Indians at Neah Bay, 4 miles 
S. of Cbpe Flatteiy. Tbe women are tbe finest basket-weaTers on tbe 
const, and their gayiy odoared wares may be bou^^t at Port Townsend 
nnd Victoria. 

EYorette is tbe terminal point of tbe Great Northern By. from 
8L PsuL Its rail communications permit passengers to join Alaska 
steamers at Anacortes or Seattle. Eyerette*8 growth has been since 
1890, and among its industries are ship-yards where wbaleback freight 
and passenger steamers are built 

AMaeortesy on FIdalgo Island, population 2,000, Is 108 miles 
from Seattle, and terminus of the Pacific dlTision (PortUnd, Seattle k 
Anacortes Line) of tbe K. P. B. Thereis a fine modem hotel, Ths 
AtmooHm^ in a pine groTO adjoining the wharf. Alaska and San 
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* Through neglect to enlarge the city limits and include newly 
settled additions before the census of 1800, Port Townsend showed 
Bttle Increase of population in the decade, and Jefferson Ckmnty was 
gifCB crsdit for the great Increase In inhabitants* 
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Frtnoisoo Btaunert of the P. G. & 8. Co. call regularly, and the Sound 
boats give daily oommunieation with Seattle and Taooma. Alaska 
steamers sometimes risit FalrhaTeM^ population 4,000, and What- 
eonkf population 10,000, the two enterpriring towns on Belllngham 

All this upper end of the Sound is dominated by Mt« Baker (10,- 
810 ftX an extinct volcano, whose many native names— Pukhomis, 
Puksan, and Knlshan— all mean '*the fire-mountain.'* Galiano and 
Yaldes called it Jit, Oarmdo, Vancouver saw it later from ttie strait 
of Fuca or New Dungeness, at first vaguely floating above the clouds, 
and then the whole slope of **the lofty mountain discovered in the 
afternoon by the third lieutenant, and hi compliment to him called 
by me Mt. Baker,** Monday, April 80, 1792. Baker drew all of Van- 
couver's charts. 

The mountain has been in eruption many times in this century, by 
Indian tradition. There waa an eruption in 1852, when a great body 
of lava flowed down the side of the mountain, and showed as a black 
mass amid the snow all winter. There are no trails on its slopes, and 
it is much more difficult of ascent than Ut. Ranier. It was first as- 
cended from the W. or Lummi side by Edmund T. Coleman, an English 
landscape artist and Alpine climber, in August, 1868.* Ur. E. S. 
Ingiaham and a party of six left the railroad at Silver Jjake Station, 
followed the Nooksack cafion, and made the last climb on the W. side. 
They found the summit, July 8, 1891, an elliptical plateau, a third of a 
mile in length, probably a snow-fillod crater. A small crater, 1,000 ft. 
below, was filled with sulphur crystals and sulphurous gas, and steam 
blew in clouds. 

The group of Waslilagtoii Islands lying between Belllngham 
Bay and the strait of Fuca constitute Aland Ontniy, with Friday 
Harbour on San Jaan Island as the county seat Tliere are ranches 
and fruit farms on all these islands, and this mase of water-ways at the 
boundary line offer great induMment in the way of protection to 
smugglers of opium and Chinese. The smugglers own swift schooners 
and launches, and easily elude the one slow revenue cutter assigned to 
the patrol of the sound. 

San Jnaa Island, 14 miles long and 6 or 7 miles wide, contains 
vast deposits of limestone. A half million barrels of lime are shipped 
from the ovens at Bo^mffarbaut each year. It is shipped to all parts 

* See Mountaineering on the Pacific, Harper's Monthly^ Kovcmber, 
■loo9« 
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of the eoMi, and tereral t cmcIi loftded whli nrgOM of Umt bore been 
iiod bj a iMkor a daahfaig wiyc. 

THB IMTEBNATIONAL BOUMDAKY hOfE. 

But JuB Island nearly caused a war between Great Britain and the 
United States, both ooantriea claiming ownership, as the Oreflon Trsaty, 
Jane 1ft, 1846, did not specify whether the boundary line should pass 
through Canal de Haro or Bosarlo strait Sir JaoMS Douglass and 
Governor Isaae Sterens both daimed jurisdiction. The Sheriff of 
Wbatcom Gounty sold IL B. Co. sheep for taxes. An American dtisen 
shot a British pig, for whose loss $100 was no equivalent to Its owner ; 
and sentiment waxed bitter. General Harney hurried troops off from 
Stdlaooom, and established a militair post on one end of the island In 
1869, just as the British end AmeriDan boundary commissioners had 
begun their work of peaceable settlement. A British war ship re- 
mained on guard ; the garrison was increased ; General Scott came 
from Washingtoa, and offered joint occupation by both GoTemments 
nntil the boundary Une should be decided. Until 1S71 a company of 
United Sutes soldiers held the southern end of the island, and an 
equal number of British blue jackets the northern point. There was 
aiMieable intercourse^ the two garrisons entering into athletio contests 
witfi ardour; and succeeding the Treaty of Washington, 1871, the 
Emperor of Germany, as arbitrator, decided that de Haro was the main 
dmnnel and the water boundary. The British withdrew In November, 
187S, replanting gardens In order to leave San Juan exactiv as they 
foond It. It commands the straits, and its thoussnd-feet-high hill 
afl'ords a site for the most effective battery in the world. The dip- 
looiats split finest hairs in their arguments. One strait was said to 
aeparate the continent from Vancouver, the other to separate Van- 
oonver from the continent; and Lord John Russell said : ** San Juan 
la • defenrive position if in tlie hands of Great Britain ; it is an ag- 
leressive position if in the hsnds of the United Sutes. The United 
States may falriy be called upon to renounce aggression ; but Great 
Britain can hardly be expected to abandon defence.** 

The Strait of Jum 4e Fuca, leading to the Pacific, Is a magnifi- 
cent bi^way, 83 miles in length and 12 miles in width, but broadening 
into a considerable sound at the eastern end. It is close walled on the 
United States side by the Olympic range, chief among whose snowy 
•nnunlts Is **tlie ML Oljfmpui of Ueares,** '* the most remarkable moun- 
tain we had seen off the coast of New Albion, ... a summit with 
a TCfy degaat double fork,** wrote Vancouver. Long before him Juan 
Ferei had named it the SUrrm ie Stmia Ro§alina. 

This Is the fabled strait of Anian supposed to lead through to the 
A*i«i*A»| and for which the greatest navigators of two centuries 
a ci ^bt . 8«^ a strait was first e]q>loited by the Portuguese naviga- 
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tor Corteraal, who cltimed to hmve sailed from tbe Labrador coast 
through a narrow strait to the Indian Ocean In the year 150«>. Eighty- 
eight years later Maldonado said that he too had sailed through these 
straits of Anian to the Western Ocean. Then Admiral del Fonte has- 
tened northward from Callao in 1640 to intercept some Boston ships 
that were to come through this northwest passage to interfere with 
Spanish interests in the Pacific. Del Fonte gave full details, and told 
all about the great archipelago of San LaMria and the great rirer 
under the 68d parallel. He described the natives, gave the names of 
their Tillages, their numbers, and, sailing up a river to a lake, passed 
out by another rirer into the Atlantic, and there found a ship from 
** Ifalteshufetts.'* In the year 1592, Apostolos Valerianos, or Juan de 
Fuca, a Greek pilot in tbe employ of the Viceroy of New Spain, took a 
caravel into *'a broad opening between 47** and 48"*.*' He sailed east- 
ward for 100 miles, and past divers islands for 20 day^, where he saw 
men clad in the skins of beasts, and emerged into the Atlantic. Con- 
sidering his duty done, he sailed back through his straits and down to 
Acapulco ; was sent to Spain to report the marvel to the king, and 
some years later told his tale of discovery and royal neglect to an Eng- 
lish consul in Italy, who tried vainly to interest Sir Walter Raleigh in 
the matter and have the old man taken to England. Then began that 
series of voyages in search of the Htraits of Anian, which employed all 
the great navigators from Frobisher and Drake to Vancouver, and filled 
their day with such true sea-stories as have no match now. Every 
adventurer and every navigator out of a job claimed to have gone 
through the straits, or to be willing to go at some one else*8 expense, 
and the wits and romancers made fine play with the theme. 

Captain James Cook, on his third and last voyage of discovery, 
sought for the strait, but missed it, discovering Nootka, on the W. coast 
of Vancouver Island, which the Spaniards had previously found, and 
where they later built a fort to ward off Russian advances toward their 
California colonies. In 1787 Berkely found the broad strait; in 1788 
Heares sailed into and named it for Juan de Fuca; in 1789 Captain 
Kendrick, of Boston, sailed around Vancouver Island; in 179^ Lieu- 
tenant Quimper entered Puget Sound and the Gulf of Georgia ; in 1791 
Caamano explored and discovered the Fraser River ; and in 1 792 Galiano 
and Valdes surveyed the Gulf of Georgia and circumnavigated the 
great island, overtaken and accompanied by Vancouver. The latter 
nad been sent in accordance with the provisions of the Nootka Con- 
Tention, which, in adjudging indemnity for British ships seised and sold 
for invading the Spanish colonies, decreed that the Spaniards should 
abandon their Nootka fort, and the Northwest Coast become virgin soil 
free to trade and settlement by all people. Vancouver was charged to . i; 

investigate the alleged discovery of De Fuca*s strait, and to explore '^\■ 

the coast for a passage Into the Atlantic. Spanish explorers, and Boston 
and British fur-traders had preceded him in many instances, but al- 
thongh be met them, saw their charts, and received much aid, his 
eharts and narrative ignore their work, and, being the first pnblishedf 
won him a diseoTerer*B Dooours throaghout His eharts were the onlly 
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14 TABOOXrnEB ISLAND. 

ones in use between Pugei Sound and Diion Snirtnoe nntU the WUkee 
Siplofing Expedition ■arrcnre, in 1841, fnrnithed new duurti from Com- 
■Mneenunt Bay to the Gntf of Oeorffift,uid the Rkherdi end Pender 
mrviUB, 18M-*68, of the entire BriSsh Cohinibin eoent were nuide the 
baeie of a new eet of admiralt j ebarte. VenoooTer ii the avtlioritj 
far many cfaerti of eontlieeatem Aletlin now In nee. 

Vaaoonyer Uland. 

The Idend of Qoadm* and Vaneoayer, aa thoae two agreed to call 
it in 119% la the largeat ialand on the Padfie eoaat of North America, 
SOO mHea loag, from 40 to 80 mllea wide, and in area nearlj equalling 
Inland, which ICa climate reaemblea. It ia monntainoua throughout, 
tke main range, a continuation of the Oljmpica, ahowing manj peaka 
•,000 and 8,000 ft in height The shorea are deeplj indented, manj 
inleCe penetrating to the lieart of the island, which is denaely wooded 
tlmw^iottt, with occasional small prairies at the southern end. Mineral 
depoelts have been nncoTcred at manj places, and eztensiTC coal fields 
are worked on the .Georgian shore. Settlements hare advanced slowly 
on the west coaat, which Is beset with many dangers to naTigatioo, 
Iwt which In time must attract fishing communities. Scottish crofter 
f nailies hare ahready been colonised for that purpose. 

After the abandonment of Nootlia, the first settlement was made by 
the H. B. Ca In 1844, when thejr built a fort at the natiTe Camonm^ 
** the plaoe where camass grows,** which became Fort Victoria. In 1 840 
lier llajesty assigned all of VancouTer Island to the H. B. Co. foroTer. 
In 1868 it waa bought back by the Crown for £57,500, just as the 
Fraeer RIfer gold excitement brought 80,000 people to the colony at 
onoe^ and a canTas city of 15,000 inhabitants surrounded the stockade 
for months. VancouTer was a separate colony, and Sir James Douglass 
ita Goremor, until 1886, when It became one prorlnce with British 
OolnmbU, under the same distinguished Goremor. In* 1871 British 
Colambla Joined the Dominton of Canada, with an understanding that 
tlie DomlnlM would build a railway to the Pacific. Belay in fulfilling 
that promise caused disaffection and a strong sentiment for annexation 
with the United SUtee. The completion of the C. P. R. in 1885 
iMPOoght n rerrlTal second only to Fraser Rirer times, and the island 
^tles have grown aa rapidly as their younger rirals on the mainland 
•bora. ExtoislTe fortifications protect Ssqulmault, the British naral 
•tation, which oonunanda the strait of Fuca. 

. TietMia, popnktkm S0,000, fully described in Thi Oaxadux 
0«i»»BooK, Fart II, offers mudi to the tourist who awaits the 

* Quadra was Spanish commandant at Nootka In 170S. 
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VANOOUVER ISLAND. 15 

Alaska steamer at that point The Driard ($8.60 per day) and the 
DaUoi ($8 per day), are the leading hotels, and Marhoeufy or the 
PoodlS'Doff Rutauumi^ is famous forits euinne. The P. 0. S. 8. Ck>/s 
steamers land. passengers at the outside wharf, and the 0. P. N. Co.*s 
steamers land at the wharres at the inside harbour. An electrie railway 
connects the outside wharf with the business part of the city, and its 
branch lines reach Esquiroanlt and the suburbs. Gabs are cheap, 
and the drires about Victoria are much famed for the picturesque 
scenes they lead to, and thdr perfect road-beds. There is daily 
eommunication between Victoria, New Westminster, Port Townscnd, 
Seattle, and Tacoma. The 0. P. N. Co.*s mail steamers make semi- 
monthly trips to Barclay Sound, on the W. coast of the ishwd, and 
to the N. coast. C. P. N. Co.*s excursion steamers depart at inter- 
Tals for Alaska during the summer months, calling at Vsncourer, 
Alert Bay, Fort Rupert, RirerV Inlet, China Dat, Gardiner's Inlet, Port 
Essington, Metlakahtla and Fort Simpson, in addition to the chief 
points of interest in Alaska— Fort Wrangel, Sitka and Juneau, and 
skirting past but not landing at the Muir and Taku Glaciers. 

• The P. 0. 8. 8. Co.*s steamers regularly call at Victoria in going and 
returning, and their steamers plying between San Francisco and the 
Puget Sound ports make it a regular port of call erery fire days. 

The 0. P. R. Royal Hail Steamship Line to China imd Japan call at 
Victoria in going and returning. The steamers of the N. P. R. Co. to 
China and Japan, and the Puget Sound and Hawaii TraflBc Co.*s Hono- 
lulu steamers, also call at Victoria. 

The Island Railway, 80 miles in length, connects Esquimault and 
Victoria with Nanaimo on the Gulf of Geoi^a. It wrs begun in 1884 
and completed in 1888, its projectors, Robert Dunsmuir and his sons, 
James Biyden, Lehmd SUnford, C. P. Huntington, and Charles Crocker, 
reoeiTing a GoTomment subsidy of $750,000, and a grant of land ten 
mOes in width on either side of the road-bed, with all the minerals and 
timber included. Passengers may, at their own expense, agreeably 
break the steamer trip by taking this short rail route between Victoria 
and Nanaimo, and enjoy the island forests and scenery. 

In a sin^ day, or during the usual waits of Alaska mail and ex- 
etunribii tteamen at Vfetoria, the tourist can see the war ships and dry 
doek at Bsq^uimanlt ; the boiling-tide rapids at the Gorge, the true 
Xsquimaalti or **nish of waters** ; the Colonial Huseuro ; the Songhies 
Oiaip aeraae the hailNNir ; the eark> shops in Johnson Street ; Chinatown ; 
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to sboppcn and MMtev saogglen to tht United Statei. Sooke, . ] ; 

8Milid^ OmridMB, totWr inleu and distant laliaa, witb tbdr tidy 
IbkUk Inna, anng ilwotlqg-boiaa, or roqgli eanipa, offer Bnch to 
and anglars wbo may prolong thab itay. 
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TIDBB. 

TIm tidea of tlia Puifie ooaat differ matly from Ukmo of the 
Itlantfas. lientenant R. U Ray, U. & N., b the U. a Hydromphio 
Oflioe, «* Coast of British Cotambia,*' explains these Paoific Odea in 
thia rkerenee to those of the strait of Fiioi and Gulf of Georgia : 

** The great an^ perplexing tidal irregularities may therefore be said 
to be enibraoed between the strait of FMa, near the Race Inlands, and 
CS^ie Madge, a diatance of 150 miles ; and a careful investigation of the 
obacrrations made at Eaqnimault, and among the islands of the Uaro 
Aichlpelsgo^ ahowa that during the summer months, Hay, June, and 
Joly, there oceura but one high and one low water during the twenty- 
four houra, high water at the full and change of the moon happening 
about midniglit, and rarying but slightly from that hour during any 
day of the three montha ; the springs range from 8 to 10 ft, the neeps 
trim 4 to S ft The tidea are almost stationary for two hours on either 
■ide of high or low water, unless affected by strong winds outside. 

** During August, September, and October there are two bigh and low 
watera In the twen^-four hours ; a superior and an inferior tide, tlie 
high watw of the superior Tarying between Ih. and 8h. a. m., the range 
dnring these months from 8 to 6 ft, the night tide the highest 

M During winter almost a rerersal of these rules appears to take 
plaee: thus. In November, December, and January the twelre-hour 
tidea again occur, but the time of high water Is at or about noon Instead 
of midnight 

** In February, March, and April there are two tides, the superior high 
water occurring from Ih. to 8b. p. m. Thus it may be said that in sum- 
Bsar months the tides are low during the day, the highest tides occur- 
ring In the night, and In winter the tides are low during the night, the 
U^iart tide occurring in the day. 

** The ebb stream haa alwajrs been found to run southward through ^ 

the &ro Archipelago, and out of Fuca Strait for two and one-half i j 

honra after it la low water by the shore, the water rising during v 

tint time; the ebb is stronger than the flood, and generally two 
Immtb* longer duration. 

** The tidea daring thoee months when two high and two low waters 
oeenr in the twenty-four hours are far more irregular than when 
there Is only one tweWe-hoar tide ; and another anomaly exists, tix., the 
greatest range not Infrequently occurs at the first and last quarters, 
~ of at the foil and change of the moon.** 
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THE INtAND SEA. 17 

The Inland Sea. 

From Victoria to Qveen Charlotte Sound. 

Tbo P. 0. S. S. Co/8 steamers after leaving Victoria skirt the shores 
of San Juan Island and enter the Gulf of Georgia by the narrow Adiv€ 
Pats between Majne and Galiano Islands, disoorered by and named for 
the U. S. S. surrey ship Aetive^ in 1858. The C. P. N. Co.*s steamers 
use Plumper Past, named for H. B. M. S. Plumper. Both are Tery nar- 
row, with steep^ picturesque banlcs. Tlie Gulf of Georgia and its 
connecting waters comprise an Inland Sea greater in extent than that 
famous one lying between the three great ifilands of Japan, and it is 
more richly endowed by Nature. . The 100-mile stretch between Active 
Priss and Cape Hudge is the finest part of this Inland Sea, that Is 40 
and 60 miles broad off the mouth of the Fraser Rirer. The Crown 
Mountains on the Vancouver shore are Bnow-c^>ped all their length, 
and Mt. Baiter is chief in the white host of Cascade peaks on the main- 
land shore. 

The fresh water of the Fraser Rirer may be distinguished miles 
away on emerging from Active or Plumper Pass, the fresh flood strip- 
ing and mottling the surface with a paler green, and with its different 
density and temperature floating over the sea-water or cutting through 
it in solid bodies that everywhere show sharply defined lines of separa- 
tion. Vancouver scouted the idea of there being a great river such as 
Caamano claimed to have found a year before and named the Rio 
Blanco in honour of the Prime Minister of Spain, although his ships were 
then anchored in the midst of these mottled waters which every tourist 
notes. 

The Phiser Hmr^ whose head-waters were discovered by Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie in 1708, and whose course was followed from head- 
waters to tide-waters by Simon Fraser in 1808, is described in all Its 
length in Appletons* Canadian Guide-Book, Part II. Full accounts of 
the cities of New Westminster and Vancouver are found there as 
well 

Passengers arriving from the East by the C. P. R. may join the 
Alaska excursion steamers of the C. P. K. Co. at Vmteouver. The 
mail steamers of that line do not always touch at Vancouver, and pas^ 
sengers must join them at Victoria, save when they may have the 
chance to intercept them at Aofunmo. The Alaska mail and excursion 
•teamen oftheP.G.SiSiCo.donot touch at Vancouver, and C. P. R. 
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18 THE INLAND BEA. 

p maaemgtn Join them •! A mm m ri m or Vkiorim as the agent mej indi- 
celei Stmmmn for Yklorie and Nanalmo leave Yanoouver daily upon 
tlm arrbal of the oreriand traina. 

The VieUiitr •€ HmuUbio. 

Kmmadaff 40 inUea.aeroea from VanooaTer, population 4,000, ii a 
boay colliery town, where Alaika iteamen of the P. 0. 8. 8. Go. remain 
finom aiz to twenty-four hoon while coaling. It is fully deecribed in 
Thb CAVADiAir OuiDB BooK, Part IL The town itielf offers little 
of interest to the tourist sare the old H. B. Co. block-house, dating 
IramlSSS. 

Goal was discorered in 1850 through the Indians, who brought a 
eanoe load of the Mack stones to the H. B. Co. bhusksroiths at Ykv 
toria. At first the Indians were paid one blanket for 8 barrels of coal 
taken out. Four companies now operate the Kanaimo mines ; the bar- 
boor is busy with waiting and loading ships, and the output is about 
600^000 tons a year, selling at the whi^ for $8 and $8.60 per ton. 

The Alaska steamers as often coal at the Wellington wharres In 
Def«rl«ie Bay^ which is separated from Nanalmo harbour by New- 
eaatle Island, whose coal-pits and stone quarry are abandoned. A 
stcnm ferry connects Departure Bay whanres with Nanairoo, and a 6- 
mile carriage road through the forest gives beautiful outlooks upon the 
water. The WeOingUm mines lie 5 miles from the whanres, connected 
by railway and carriage road. The mines were discorered by the late 
Ridiard Dunsmuir, Scotch coal expert of the H. B. Co., whose horse 
stumbled and uncorered the outcroppings of the best coal in the neigh- 
bonriiood. The British admiral, Hr. Dunsmuir, and one other ventured 
£1,000 eadi in developing the property. At the end of two years Mr. 
Dmssmnir bought the admiral's share for £60,000, and at the end of five 
years the remaining partner's share for £160,000. The 6 Dunsmuir 
mines at WeOinglan and Nar(k WeUmgton clear over $60,000 each 
aMoth, and the pits are surrounded by long rows of colliers* tenements. 
Native, Chinese, Cornish, and frontier miners have been employed, and 
after a serious riot, calling for troops to suppress it, the owners closed 
one group of mines for two years, and its rWUkg^ was depopulated. 
WeilfaigtoB commands a hi^^r price than Nanairoo coal, and is used 
in city gas works on the coast. Dr. George M. Dawson, who recently 
oiamined these bituminous coal measures, found that the cretaceous 
isclBi holding these coal-beds filled n trough 180 miles in length along 
Am oast shore of Yanconver IsUnd. Dr. Harrington's analysis of this 
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true biiumiiKHii eod gftTe an aTenge of 6*29 per cent of ash and 1*47 
per cent of water. 

Besides the carriage roads already mentioned, one is being eat to 
the 9ammit of Ml, JSmson, behind Nanairoo. 

The surrounding forests are of greatest interest to botanists, and 
whererer the rocks are uncovered they show the groored and rounded 
earrings of a glacial garden. The carriage road is often a tunnel 
through the dense, dark foliage of the huge Douglas firs, and the last 
of the rich, red-barked madrofia-trees or Henzies arbutus grow among 
the eyergreens. There is an especially fine grore of madrofias on the 
knoll between the coal wharres and the block-house in Kanaimo. 
Ferns of many Tarieties and of gigantic size thrirc — ^those and 9 ft. in 
length being easily found at the end of summer— and among the many 
^strange wild flowers there is a blue cloTer. Azaleas brighten the for- 
ests in Hay ; the sallal, thimble, salmon, and blackberries abound in 
August AcKlyt iryUlum^ the Oregon sweet-leaf, or deer-foot, grows 
rankly everywhere, and Kanaimo children gather bunches of this en- 
duringly fragrant leaf for sale on steamer days. Sportsmen find deer, 
bear, and elk, or wapiti, in the wilderness. Orouse and Chinese pheas- 
ants, which have spread from the first birds imported by an Oregon 
club, abound. The smaller streams and lakes contain trout and malma ; 
salmon will take a spoon at the least, and, cod are easily caught in the 
harbour. Camping outfits for a stay in the wilderness may be secured 
at Nanaimo, and it is possible to reach many remote hilets bj the 
smaller vessels that often call. 

The Lighthouse on the north end of ^niranee Idani^ at the entrance 
of Nanaimo harbour is the last one on the British Columbia coast, and 
Kanaimo is the end of telegraph lines. 

On the Vancouver shore the Crown Af&uniaini rise in a splendid 
line of peaks. Ht. Albert Edward (6,968 ft) is due W. of Texada 
Island. Alexandra Peak (6,894 ft) is next in line northward, followed 
by Crown Hountain (6,100 ft) and by Victoria Peak (7,^00 ft), the 
latter lying due W. of Discovery Passage. 

The Upper End of the Gulf of Georgia. 

Th§ Or&U Fiardi and th€ MUh ViUoffei. 

See^uU Arm of Jervis Inlet contains a great tidal rapid whose 
roar is heard for miles, and which only needs to be exploited to obsenrt 
the fame of the Norwegian llalstrom and Salstroro. 
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SeelMlt MissiOB In Trail Bay, teroM the gulf from KaoaiiDO, is 
a tidy Tillage with a large Roman Gatholie ehurcb, wliera eienraion 
•teamen often toueh. A firat repreeentation of the Paetlon Plaj was 
given hera in 1890, and native communicants from all parts of British 
Colambia assembled for the religious ceremonies, which occupied three 
dajt. These scenes from the life and crucifixion of Christ were re- 
peated at the mission opposite VancooTor CStj in 1891, and at Mission 
Junction on the Fraser in 1892. 

Phosphorescent seas of wonderful brilllancj are often witnessed in 
the Gulf of Georgia, and black whales may always be seen spouting 
singly or In schools. 

ToBoda Maud is 27 miles in length and 4 In breadth, with lit Shep- 
herd (2,906 ft) rising above Its many ridges. There are large deposits 
of coarse magnetic iron*ore, containing only *008 per cent of phos- 
phorus, valuable for steel-making, and enhanced In value by the neigh- 
bouring coal-beds. 

Dmok U inn Sotrnd and Bate Inlet faident the mainland, the latter 
the most famous fiord along the gulf. It Is 40' miles in length, often 
less than a mile In width, and the precipitous mountain walls rise from 
4,000 to 8,000 ft in height Soundfaigs of 400 fathoms have been 
made without bottom, and the clear waters are so darkly green as to be 
almost black. Dense forests clothe these walls ; glaciers, snow-banks, 
and cascades gleam among the green. Lord Duiferin and the Marquis 
of Lome began the praise of Bute Inlet as the scenic gem of the 
coast, and Its reputation increases yearly. 

The Cape Jfudffe village marks the limit of the Salish tribes which 
InhaInt the coast between it and the head of Puget Soimd. The Salish 
are fast dying, and some have become extinct within a decade. They 
had a totemic organization, possessed many arts, permanent homes, 
seaworthy and graceful canoes, when the first whites came. Their 
black, shoveUnoMd dug-out canoes make pictures in the still waters be- 
tween Wooded shores, and the Chinook canoe is said to have given the 
lines for the American clipper ships of the China and East Indian 
trade. Tliey are a superior people, differing thus from the canoe Indi- 
ana of South America, and quite as aggressive as the meat-ealing tribes 
of the interior. Cape Mudge potlatches, or feasts, where the host 
divides all his property among his guests, are famous, one in 1892 rep- 
resenting an expenditure of $6,000 in the gifts distributed. In 1888 the 
neighbouring Ouwichans had accumulated personal property estimated 
at $407,000. The British Columbia Legislature forbade potlatches, 
and In one year their wealth decreased to |80,000— 4he prohibition 
of potlatehea qnenching all their desire to accumulate. Before the 
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whites eame the slgo-Unguage was used between the tribes. Since 
then the general medium of oominunication, with whites as well, has 
been the Chinook Jargon compounded by H. B. Co.*s factors from 
Salish, French, English, Russian, and Kanaka speech. It has a Tocabu- 
larj but no grammar, and one quickly leoms its simpie arrangements 
from the printed manuals, and finds it a useful accomplishment on the 
coast Stwaah^ the Chinook name for an Indian, is a corruption of the 
French munHigie. Klahowyah^ the usual salutation, is the native equiva- 
lent for the ** Clark, how are you ? ** as a white trader was aiwaja 
greeted by arriving friends. 

Sermovr Narrows or Yacvlta Rapid»— The Great 

Malslroni. 

Discovery Passage, 28 miles in length, separates Vancouver 
from Valdei Idand^ and the geological formattons of its banks show 
how recently the two islands were one. Midway in the pass are the 
Seymovr Narrows, named for the British admiral, but known to the 
natives as YaatUa^ the home of an evil spirit, who lived in its depths 
and delighted to snatch canoes and devour their occupants, and to vex 
and toss whales about The Richards and Pender surveys reduced the 
fabled dangers to exactness. The Narrows are a mile and a half long 
and less thaa half a mile wide, and the ebbing tidjB from the Oulf of 
Georgia races through at a speed varying from to 10 and 12 knots 
an hour. RippU Rock lifts a knife-edged reef for 800 yards down 
the centre of the pass, with 18 ft. of water over these pinnacles, and 
depths of 100 fathoms around them. Ships are timed to reach the 
Narrows during the favourable quarter hour before or after the ten 
minutes of slack water, when the whirlpool boils and shnmers mildly. 
The few who have inadvertently gone through with the racing tide 
have seen the whole gorge white with foam, waves rearing and break- 
ing madly, deep holes boring down into the water, fountains boiling up 
like geysers, and ships reeling, shivering;' and staggering in the demon*t 
hold. Ships steaming 12 knots an hour have made but a cable's head- 
way in two hours, and have often been swept back to await the favour- 
able half hour in the many convenient coves near. Many vessels were 
wrecked before the pass was fully known. 

The U. 8. S. Sanmae^ a second-rate side-wheel steamer of 11 guns, 
was lost in Seymour Narrows June 18, 1876. It entered the pass too 
late, was caught in the current, and struck broadside on Ripple Rock. 
It swung oft, was headed for the Vancouver shore, and made fast wfth 
hawsers to trees ; but there was only time to lower a boat with the pa- 
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pen and a few pioTiaioiia, when the Sturm^me eenk 60 f athons deep, 
aad the erew camped on shore while a small boat went to Kanalmo 
for help. In 186S the U. a & WaehuiU Tentmed within TacnlU's 
realm too latOi was seised by the demon, drawn down in a Mg eddy and 
hurled agslnst the rock with such force that Its-falsj keel was entirely 
torn away. In 1868 the little coasting steamer Orappler^ retuming 
with the pack and crew from northern canneries, took fire as it entered 
the Narrows. The hemp rudderropes burned ; the frantic passengers 
leaped orerboard as the boat careened and whirled in the rapkb ; the 
captain was sucked down In an eddy with his life-presenrer belted on, 
and few escaped. The rings of floating kelp that drift in the race-way 
are said to be the qoeues* of the 70 Chinese lost with the OrappUr, 
The Norwegian llalstrom, lying between the most sootherly islands of 
the Loffoden group, attains a speed of 6 knots an hoar, only when a 
westeriy gale aids the tide : and the greater Salstrom In behind Tromso 
has but a little stronger cnrrent at the ebb. 

The Head of YaneoiiTer Island. 

MmdimB Straii, 66 miles in length, and Brouj^Kian Strait, 14 miles 
la length, Tarying from 1 to S miles In width, contlnne the double 
panorama of forested slopes and bold mountain walls. 

The Alert Bay cannery, on the 8. side of Cormorant Island, has 
drawn a Tillage of 160 Kwakiutl Indians from the abandoned Tillage 
of Cbeslakee, at the mouth of the Nimpkish Rirer. Hissionaries fasTe 
not lieen able to do anything with these people. The most southerly 
totem-pole, and the only one known to hare been erected on the coast 
within ten years, is to be seen in front of the chiefs house at Alert 
Bay. The graTcyard is most interesting, with painted boxes, canred 
poles, many flags and streamers. The eccentric fashions in bead-flatten- 
ing ceased with the Salish people at the line of Cape Mudge, and the 
Kwakiutl cranium was elongated, and drawn up into pyramidal shape. 
A few Tory aged people show the peculiar shapes of skull once in 
Togue, and fine specimens hsTC been obtained from graTCS. The 
Alert Bay Indians will glTc the old peace and festiral dances in cos- 
tume. If a sufficient purse is made up by their white Tisitors. 

Fort Rnpert, an old H. B. Co. post, is in Beaver Harbour, 9 miles 
beyond Brwighion Strait, The fort was built in 1849, and strongly de- 
fended because of the natires near it and the frequent risits of the 
Haidas and northern tribes. There was a heaTy earthquake shock in 
Angust, 1866, and in 1867 the ranche was bombarded by H. B. M. 8. Clio 
natil the tribe surrendered some bidden murderers. Since then the Kwa- 
klntls hsTe been peaceable and their annals CTenUess. The young 
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men desert ibe Tillage ereiy sumnier, to work at millt and canneriee. 
The block-housei and gateway of tlie old fort remain, and also the oblers 
house, a famous old lodge 100 (t long and 60 ft wide, resting on 
earned comer poets. The great potlatch dish, in shape of a recumbent 
man, holding food for 100 people, Is shown. Cool-minei were worked 
by the H. B. Go. before the Nanalmo yelns were discoTored, and the 
cleared fields and gardens are still productiye. 

Beyond the BrwtghUm Archipelago there are scToral fine fiords, 
the narrow King Come Jntel haying an 18-mile-long wall of snow-peaks ; 
and ifeKenzie Sound Tertical walls that almost shut the sunlight from 
the flooded gorge, that is only foreground and approach to the noble 
peak YancouTer, named for Sir John Philip Stephens, of the Admiralty. 

At the W. end of Oaliano Idand there Is a spire of rock crowning 
a promontory 1,200 ft high, which Admiral Phelps, U.S.N,and Hon. 
J. G. Swan argue to be ** the great headUnd or island with an exceed- 
ing high pinnacle or spired rock like a pillar thereon ** which Juan do 
Fuca saw. They show how easily the Greek may have sailed for 
20 days behind YancouTcr Island, and, bcliering the ocean beyond 
Queen Charlotte Sound to be the Atlantic, retraced his course from 
this pinnacle In good faith. 

From Queen Charlotte Sound to Kilbank SonncL 

At Queen Charlotte Sound there is a 40-mile gap In the bland 
belt Captain Gray firat charted the eipan^e as Pintard Sounds for 
the Boston owner of his Tessel. Vancouver rechartod It as named by 
Captain Wedgeborough, of the Expenment^ in 1786. Sometimes the 
swell of the outer ocean may be felt, but more often it is a stilled ex- 
panse, where mists and fogs perpetually hover and play fantastic tricks 
among the ragged islands and the near snow-peaks. Piloting, which is 
all by sight along this coast, is often by echo along this reach, and the 
mariner's acute senses tell, as the sound Is flung back, how the shores 
are trending, and have even detected, by a strange quality in the echo, 
the presence of another ship's sails. Feeling around its rocky edges, 
both of Yancouver's ships struck ; and in July, 1889, the U. S. 8. /9k- 
wtnee was lost on an unknown rock in Shadwell Paaeage. 

The Kuro Slwo strikes full against this entrance, on its recurred 
course, and its warm alr,.condeiised hyML Sttphene and the white host, 
lies in solid banks upon the water, in and out of which one passes as 
through a door ; or the tips of a ship's masts sparkle in the sunlight of 
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a hi^ frlUt« pkin, the bull ioYiiible. OmmI* of fog peucil ike hillnidc 
with JapAMie oonTentional cloud eifeeu ; a gray canofvy truncates tlie 
mountain fiyramida ; or filmy, downy tatters of clouds, mere mist trailers 
finer than ciobwebw drift across green heights, are tangled in tlie forect, 
or gathered In still rarlnes. Every iHranch and twig Hparkles with rirld 
greenness in this dewy air, washed clean with perpetual mists. 

The Kuro 8iwo glTcs the DHtUh Columbia coast the climate of 
Ireland, of Deronshire and Cornwall, and fostera a far richer vegetation 
on shore, all ferns, bushes, and thlnty pUints growing as in a hot-house. 
In forests as dense as any that Stanley describes, and choked with an 
undeigrowth through which an explorer must cut his way, water- 
courses, and the paths made to them by beara, are the only possible 
footways below the level of a thousand feet The Menzie and Merton 
apmcea, and the Dougks fir, stand as closely together as blades of 
grass, and the eye sees only leagues and leagues of tree-tops on every 
slope and shore, their foliage so intensely green, when near at hsndi^ 
blending and toning to tlie richest bronze, grey and olive in the diti- 
tance, s[nd often glowing in the late afternoon as if the foliage reflected 
some concealed colour, or the slopes were clad in blooming heather. No 
forest fires darken the air beyond Vancouver's shores, and the scar of a 
land-slide or wind-break is clothed with green by a second season. A 
crevice in the rock for safe lodging, a handful of sand or gravel to 
cover its roots, and a young spruce will prick forth and spread its thin 
branehes, until In time its own needles form a soil and support thick 
layen of moss. A whole forest thus thrives on air and rocks, the trees 
crowding one another in their growth, and, with no tap-root to steady 
them, they fall by acres before a storm wind. Their own weight 
often pulls the thin skin of earth from the rocks, and acres of perpen- 
dicular forest go thundering down into the bottomless channels, and 
Nature decorates the heights afresh. MadroAos disappear, and the fa- 
moos yellow or Alaska cedara (CuprtaaU nuHcakemU) of the Northwest 
eoast show in the forest from Fort Rupert northward. 

Nakwakto Rapids* 

The Oreai Maldrtm or JRevenible Tidal Catarad, 

Beliie Inlet Is the strangest piece of glacial carving on the coast 
M it sigsags and straggles by many deep cuts to the foot of i/if. SU' 
pkemi. It holds a maUirom twice the strength of Seymour Narrows, 
In the long, narrow gateway that gives entrance to its wonderland. 
There are Indian villages along those cafions, but it is only for ten min- 
vies at a time that a canoe can pass the Nakwakto Rapids to reach 
them. In the fint narrows of SlingA^ Channel^ which are but 200 
yards wide, there Is a maelstrom where the tide makes 9 knots an hour 
at the turn. The caflon conthiues for 6 miles and widens to 400 yards 
atlbt Nakwakto Rapids, the KahUinlia of the natives, and the most 
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remariuible place of its kind on ibe coast The ebb tide racea ooi al a 
speed of 16 and 20 knots an bour, the waves running ap tbe face of 
Turret Isle, wbiob rises 80 ft. abore the water in mid-channel. There 
is magnificent scenery in the labyrinth of farther inlets, and at the end 
of one arm there is a peak 5,000 ft high which ouily acquired the 
name of PerpendicHiar IfoutUain, 

Tke Coast of Britisk Columbia. 

7^ Initide Paataffe through the Columbian Arehtpefnpo. 

Fitibugk Sound y first in the line of channels separating the Co* 
lumbian Arcbipelago from the mainland of British Columbia, trends 
80 miles due N. a smooth rirer running between mountain banks. 
Just within its entrance, on the shores of Calvert Itiand^ is Oattoalis 
or Safety CovOf a mariner's refuge since Duncan's time (1787). Van- 
couver anchored and repaired ships there before returning to Nootka in 
1 792, and his men eiplored the neighbouring inlets in small boats. Mail 
steamers and canoes rest there when fog, storm, or darkness prevent 
their crossing the sound. In August, 1885, the P. C. S. S. Ameon broke 
her main cylinder on her way southward and was anchored in the cove 
for ten days, while Captain James Carroll made the 221-mile voyage to 
Nanaimo in a life-boat in four days and returned with help. The pas- 
sengers made it a gala season of adventure and eipk>ratk)n, and re- 
gretted leaving. Mt Buxton, 8,480 ft, is the sharp-pointed peak on 
the Calvert shore. 

Rivers Inlet, the next indentation of the mainland coast, pene- 
trates 20 miles inland, widening into loch-like expanses so sheltered by 
the precipitous ridges and ranges that it is clear and sunny within when 
the Sound is banked with fog. There are three canneries at the end, 
and the C. P. N. steamers call regularly during the summer season. 
The Bella Bellas* village of Otoiittfi^-is near the larger cannery, but 
presents little of interest in the way of poles or graves. Two canoe- 
loads of Owikino seal-hunters were killed at Sorrow Island by the Kit- 
kahtlas, a Tsimsian tribe, in January, 1892, and a bitter Indian war re- 
sulted ; war canoes carried chanting braves in paint and regalia up 
and down the channels seeking foes, and the constables required the 
aid of gunboats to suppress and settle the difficulty. 

Vancouver explored Burke Canal and its braoehes, Bentinck 
Arm and Dean Canal. in 1798, his second season on the Northwest 
Coast There is a large native village at the end of Beatiaek Araiy 
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•0 miles froa the tea, where Sir Aleitnder Mackeniie eompleied the 
fint eroiriiig of the oontiuent of North America Id 1 19Z, The Bllqulai, 
or BeiU Co3as, inhabiting these fiorda, are an estray branch of the 8a- 
Uah people. Isolated in the heart of the Kwaldntla country, and thcj re- 
ceiTed Mackenzie hoapiubly, and informed him that ** Uacubah ** (Van- 
eottfer) liad Just been there. Dr. Dawson says ihat the Bilqulas* trail 
to the interior and tlie upper Fraser has existed from time immemo- 
rial, and the Tinneh tribes called it the Greaae Trail, because of the 
•applies of oulachon and other oil acquired in trade with the Bilqulas. 
There was a H. B. Co. post at this important point, and in Cariboo 
times many prospectors readied the diggings over the old Indian trail 
from Burke Canal. 

Cascade Inlet, in Dean Canal, is the Geirsnger of this coast, so 
■trani^lr wanting in great waterfalls. . The fiord is 1 1 miles long and 
three quarters of a mile wide, with innumerable waterfalls leaping 
from its tremendoua cliffs. Vancourer wrote that these cascades 
** were extremely grand, and by much the largest and most tremendous 
we had ever beheld, their impetuosity sending currents of air across 
the canal.** 

One of Vancouver's men, Carter, died, and others were made numb 
nnd ill for days, from eating mussels in Paiton Cove, Special prori- 
denee, far more than Dnncaii's or Caamano*s charts, helped Vsncouver to 
■uecessfuUy narigate in this region, where a maze of water-ways, and hun- 
dreds of eul-4ie'iiat» test the pilot's memory. One attractiTe little open- 
ing in HwdUr Idand is known as 7%f Trap, and a ressel getting in can- 
not turn around nor make a tour of the blockading islet which is the bait 
to the trap, but roust be pulled out backward. An English gunboat 
was once lost in this labyrinth region for two weeks ; and when Mr. 
Seward ylsited Alaska, in 1869, hb pik>t also lost the way. The Bella 
Bellas have a bad name, and when they took one aboard to steer the 
ship through to Finlayton^i Channel, a pile of silrer dollars was put 
before the pilot as the reward for a safe passage, and pistols pointed 
nt dther ear promised other reward for any treachery. 

Jaeobsen's Inlet is named for the Tromso scientist, who has 
made large collections and long ethnological reports to the Bergen and 
Berlin museums, and once took seven Bella Coolas to Europe. There 
is a splendid waterfall 800 ft. high in this inlet 

Lanaa Passage^ named for an old H. B. Co. ship, is a beautifully 
wooded way, its northern shore broken at one place by a graveyard 
with kennels of tombs painted with totemio designs, and many flags and 
■treamers flying from tall poles. In an opposite cove, on Campbell 
Island, the remnant of the Bella Bellas are gathered in a model village, 
with mission, church, school, store, and cabins shining with whitewash, 
nnd so daitljng one with their immaculate array that passers-by dis- 
credit the curdling tales of the past. They were long the most treach- 
hloodihirsty, and turbulent tribe, and made the life of the H. B. 
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Go. agenU ttoeh a dangeront impriMmmeni that the poet oiFwi Jie^ 
LemghUn waa only maintained for a few jeara after ita eetabliahment in 
1884. In 1868 Uie eompanj tried it again, and tbe new faabiona in 
BOa Btth hare made life profiUble and wortb living. 

From Miltftiik Sound to Dixon Sntranoe. 

Thf Ort«t Seeme Regum. 

Tbere are only 8 miles of Milbank Sound to be croancd to re- 
gain tbe abetter of tbe great islands again, and it ia so fringed witb 
islets tbat a sbip is often past it before its passengers bare suspected 
any opening to tbe ocean. Tbe finest scenery on tbe steamer's regular 
ooorse tbroogb tbe Golumbian Arcbipelago live between Hilbank Sound 
and Dtxnm Entronet^ a double panorama of unbroken beauty 200 miles 
in lengtb. Tbe tourist cannot afford to lose an bour of tbis scenic 
watcb. Green slopes are reflected in greener waters, erery tree and 
twig growing double, and only bands of algae or tide-wasbed rock tell 
wbere reflections part Tbe sbores rise almost perpendicularly for 
1,000 or 1,500 ft, abore wbkb snow-clad ridges rise as bigb again, 
and tbe cbannels rary from an eigbtb of a mile to 8 miles in widtb. 
Tall trees climb and cling to these walls like Tines, and cascades slip- 
ping out from tbe snow-banks flaub among the green and go singing to 
tbe sea. Tbe mountain contours tell wbere lakes must lie in rocky 
ampbitbeatres, and overflow in these roaring ribbons. 

Finlayson Channel is 24 miles in lengtb, from 1 to 8 miles 
in widtb, witb depths of 60 and 150 fathoms. Helmet Mountain on the 
W., and Stripe Mountain marked witb tbe line of a great land-slide, are 
at tbe entrance of tbe channel. Bell Peak (1,280 ft), on Cone Island, Is 
commonly known as China Haty from its outlines. The Tillage of 
China Hat and fantastic graTcyard HlVe seen from the C. P. Ki.Co.*s 
steamers, which regularly call for mails. Sarah Idand diyides tbe 
cbanncrs northern end. Its landmarks are two waterfalls tbat leap 
from tbe snow-banks and descend in fbU yiew to tbe sea. Tolmie 
Channel, W. of Sarah Island, is 15 miles in length, and from a half 
mile to a mile in width. Tbe scenery Increases In charm as tbe ships 
pass through HiehtMh iTarroiM, a quarter of a mile in widtb at tbe bead 
of Sarah Island, and enters 

Grakam Reael^ 17 miles long and less than a mile in widtb. 
McKag iKeacA continues the magnificent panorania for the next 8 miles. 
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The mniBtaiai'riM More abnipilj, granite eUffa tower perpendieuUrly, 
their front gKetenlng with glader poltoh end latticed orer with fine 
cmeadee; Bwre waterfalls and knd-alldei are reOectcd in the gUaey 
veadieB; great alcorce on the heights betray the bidden lakes, and 
aide cafions, lesser Yoseroltes, lead away into the wilderness of Printfn 
Jt^hUmd. In McKay Rea«di and Wright 8o«nd there is no bottom 
•i 22ft fathoms. 

At Wright toand submerged peaks stand as bUnds ; sii direrg. 
faigehanneb open, and the toqrist with an Admiralty Chart is as possled 
as were Gaamano and VancovTer a century ago, to know which way 
leads on or oat to the ocean. 

Gardner Caaal or lalet* 

Unmla and IknaaMian Channeh, behind Gribbel Island, lead to 
the grand canal which VancouTcr named for Vice-Admiral 8ir Alan 
Gantoer^ who recommended that VancouTer be glyen charge of the 
expedition to Nootka and the Northwest Coast. Whldbey explored it 
in that summer of 1798, and reported that it was "almost an entirely 
barren waste, nearly destitute of wood and verdure, and presenting to 
the eye one rude mass of almost naked rocks, rising into rugged moun- 
tains, more lofty than any he had before seen, whose towering summits . 
seeming to oreriiang their bases gare them a tremendous appearanoe. 
The w£ile was corered with perpetual ice and snow that reached, in 
the gullies formed between the mountains, close down to the bigh- 
Wfter mark, and niRtiy wnterfallB of Tarious dimensions were seen to 
descend in eTcrr rlirpction " — a description that might as coldly de- 
scribe the Sognf }- ''>rfl. the Naerodal, the Yosemite, or any other riral 
eafion*s walls. Dm Mr. Wliidbey went the 60 miles of its length, 
** where it terminatod, as usual,** and the explorer gare up getting into 
Hodson Bay by that route. 

Tourists consider the Gardner Caaal f or KUhip CaiUm, the 
eulmination of the scenery of the British Columbian coast, as it dcsTes 
Ha narrowing way for ftO miles between gloomy walls, to where a great 
mountain blocks the end, with glaciers resting on its sides, cascades 
foaming down to join the sea, and cannery buildings dwarfed to toys 
at its base. 

7%e Old Man^ a conspicuous landmark on the caflon walls, rises 
perpendicularly 2,000 ft from the water, and soundings at its base- 
Une give a depth of over 1,400 ft. The Idander has been laid along- 
side, and passengers haye gathered ferns from the seamed and over- 
hanging wall Irmmg FaU$^ on the opposite wall, descend 2,000 ft by 
s n cees si ve leaps, and there Is a fine frothy fall draining the glacier 
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abore ibe Priee cnimeiy. The KiilujM, who Snhiibit the summer salro- 
on TiUages on the inlet and the ouliehan Tillage on the Kemano RiTer at 
its head, haTe few legends connected with the fiord. Kitlup, in Tsimsian 
speech, if deriTed from KU^ ** the people,** and Ivjfm, *' sewed garments ** 
— some Tague distinction of earlier days. The cannery was establislicd 
by Coates, the Scotch thread manufacturer, in 1889. C. P. N. excur- 
sion steamers first Tislted the fiord in August, 1801. 

There is a yillage of Christian Indians at Hartley Hathour wlio 
were formerly members of Mr. Duncan*s community at Mctlalcahtla, 
and who, without siding with their leader or the bishop, withdrew to their 
old home when the troubles began. They hare a neat Tillage with a 
church, school-house, and saw-mill, and the men find summer work at 
the canneries. 

Grenville Chaanely the arrowy reach cutting northwestwardly 
from Wright Sound for 46 miles without bend or break, was named for 
the Right Hon. Lord OrenTille, Secretary of State, who gaTe Vancou- 
Ter his commission for the expedition to the Northwest Coast. Un- 
til Oardner*s Inlet was exploited GreuTille Channd was considered 
first of Columbian fiords, and the deep, glass-floored, echoing green lane 
is still a boasted show place on the Alaska route. Lowe Intel is the 
only break in the wall, and the cannery is niched in a fold in the rorks, 
through which a salmon stream cascades from a high lake. Right 
Hon. William Pitt* Archipelago is W. of GrenWlle Channel, and, in 
Chatham Sound, Cape Ibbetson hnmortalizes another of yancoaTer*B 
friends in the Admiralty office. 

The Skeena RiTer* 

Skeena RiTer^ the largest stream in the province al)OTe the 
Fraser, Ia navigable by small steamers for 60 miles aboTO its mouth, 
and for 200 miles by canoes. Its name— <S!(;ee, ** terror, calamity, trou- 
ble,** and Eena, ** a stream **— was given it because of poisonous shell- 
fish, which killed many canoe-loads of the first people who came around 
from iVoM River, 

It is the greatest salmon stream of the Northwest Coast, and can- 
neries dot its shores for 20 miles. Vancouver was first to enter it, and 
named Port Emtigton for a naval friend; and the H. B..Co.*8 poet was 
built there in 1885, adjoining the native village of Spuksut. It is the 
most important settlement on the river, with a hotel, church, schoc^ 
cannery, mill, and fish-refrigerating works, where salmon are froaen, 
hermetically sealed, and shipped to England. It was oonsidered as a 
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pomible tenniniis for the C. P. R., bdiig 450 miles nearer to Asiatio 
ports than the towns at the mouth of the Fraser, and its distance from 
the United Stales boundary and immunitv in case of war were also in its 
faTour. Land acquired a great value with the prospect, and is still heM 
at $100 and $300 an acre, as the owners bcliere that a branch of the 
present trunk line must soon come northward. 

The canneries at Port Essiogton, Claxton, Cascade, Aberdeen, In- 
verness, Standard, and Mumford Ijanding produce over 80,000 cases of 
salqMm each season. They are properly restricted by Goremment regu- 
lations, and officers are stationed on the rirer during the season to 
enforce Ihem. Each fishing-boat pays a tax of $20 a season. The 
sixe of the nets is prescribed, by law, and a weekly close season from 
Saturday to Monday alh>w a fraction of the salmon to reach the spawn- 
ing-grounds. Over 100 fishing-boats may be seen at once when the 
seines are being set or drawn, and more than $50,000 was paid in 
wages on the Skecna during the salmon season of 1892. The work is 
performed by Indians, Chinese, Japanese, Greeks, and Scandinavians, 
and many remain during the winter to work in the saw-mUls. Lumber 
scUs at fifty cents per thousand in this section. 

The Kwakiutls* empire ceases at the Skeena mouth, and the 7Wm- 
sMMs, the greatest of the coast tribes, occupy the coast to the Alaska 
line. The Trirosians have always held a monopoly of the inland trade, 
maintahied a grease trail with the interior, and kept the Tinnch in ad- 
mirable subjection. The few of these mountaineers occasionally seen 
on the river explain why Fort Stager and Fort Hazelton, on the upper 
Skecna, remain the only H. B. Co.*s stockaded posts. 

There have been gold fevers and great diggings on the upper Skeena 
for 80 years. The Omineca excitement at the head-waters of Peace 
River in 1871 emptied Skeena camps, but in 1888-*84 there was a 
boom on Lome Creek, and fishermen dropped their nets, and loggers 
left for the mines. 

C. P. N. mail and excursion steamers do not go beyond Port Esslng- 
ton ; but while freight is being handled, tourists have often opportunity 
to take launches or canoes to the Hot Springs 8 miles across, or to the 
waterfall, 12 miles above. The Western Union Telegraph Co. built its 
lines to Tdi^graph Creek, 60 miles above the mouth of the Skeena River, 
fai 1865, but the wires through the dense forest country were soon 
wrecked. *^ 
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The Tfimt Ian PeBlasala, 

Hfetlakahtla— ** the open chMinol/* or ** tho channel open at 

either end **— Is a half-ruined Taimaian Tillage, which for 27 years was 

the home of Mr. Duncan^s colonr of Christianized Tsinioians an actual 

Arcadia, a living Utopia and model commune that proved much tliat 

political eoonoroists doubt 

William Duncan was sent from England in 1857 as a lay worker for 
the Church Mission Society, In response to Admiral Prevoet*8 account of 
the terrible condition of native life on this coast Sir James Douglass 
and all the H. B. Co/s agents tried to dissuade him from going to Fort 
Simpson, where there was the greatest number of the worst savages in 
the region. Within three years Mr. Duncan had learned the langua^, and 
so attached 50 of the Tsimsians to him that they went with mm to this 
site of an abandoned Tsimsian settlement They cleared, drained, and 
cultivated the land, built a village of tidy twa«tory cottages, a church, 
school-house, saw-mill, salmon cannery, and co^>perative store. They 
had their own trading schooner, their brass band and fire brigade, and a 
village council of elders ordered municipal aflTairs. They learned to do 
carpentering, house-building, cabinet-making, shoemaking, coopering, 
tanning, and rope-making. The women were taught to weave shawls, 
blankets, and cloth from mountain goat wool, to sew and cook. It was 
a model industrial settlement, and there was evolved a community life 
more ideal than anything Plato or Bellamy has imagined. Every visitor, 
from Lord Dufferin to the roughest seafaring frontiersman, could but 
praise this ** work that stands absolutely without parallel In .the history 
of missions.** For 20 years the peace and prosperity of the 800 Metla* 
kahtlans Were unbroken. In 1881 Bishop Ridley objected to the form 
of the simple religious services Mr. Duncan held, and the omission of 
the communion Service ; and the Society was disappointed at the few 
converts and baptisms reported. After continued criticism and inter- 
ference, Mr. Duncan resigned his mission. The bishop established 
himself in residence and failed to win the respect or confidence of the 
people. He quarrelled with the head men, he struck them with his 
fists, he carried a rifle, and called for a man-of-war to protect him. 
The people petitioned him to go away, and begged Mr. Duncan to re- 
turn. Church and state upheld the bishop ; the community propertv 
was called church property. Mr. Duqcan returned, and suggested emi- 
gration to the United States side. When ready to leave, the Canadian 
authorities prevented the pilgrims taking anything but their personal 
property with them, and their houses, mills, and works were left intact 
as church property for the 120 of 800 who remained with the bishop. 
The empty dwellings fell to decay, the clearing partly relapsed to un- 
derbrush, the Urge church was partitioned off to hold the handful of 
worshippers, and when a few years later the bishop departed, the rain 
was complete. The nearly deserted village remains as a monument of 
misdirected religious seal, of civil injusU^ and oppressloiiy the ahame 
and reproach ox church and state. 




I 
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The Jtpaiiete emplojecl in the Skeena RiTer fiiberiet haTe built 
a little Tillage of their own near MetUkthtU, and reprodueed a eomer 
of Japan. Th^ have their own schooner and canneiy, and hare 
bfgnn the manttfactnre of fancy woodenware for the touritt trade. 
They affiliate readily with the better class of natives, and, beskles the 
resembknoe in features and many customs, their use of the same car- 
penters* and carvers* tools amazes the white residents. 

Fort SimpeoB, the most important H. fi. Co. post on the coast, 
is 16 miles beyond AfeUal-ahtla. Rocks and ledges oblige ships to 
make a great detour to reach the wharf. In 1831 the H. B. Co. built 
a first Fort Simpson, 40 miles up the yaM$ River^ but as the Tsimsians 
firmly held their monopoly of trade with the interior, the profitless 
Isolation only endured for three years, and the post was moved to this 
bit of Tongass ground on the N. shore of the Tidmsian peninsula. It 
retained the name given it in honour of Lieutenant Simpson, K X., who 
was in charge of the f»mpany*s ship-building, and who died at the first 
fort on the Nass. 

TheTbimsians had originally twelve villages on the Skeena for 
salmon-fishing, twelve on the Nass for the oulachan-fisbing, and twelve. 
permanent winter villages on the coast near to halibut grounds. The 
beadies about Fort Simpson had been common camping grounds for 
all tribes for more than a century, and the Tsimsians, the greatest 
traders and grease merchants of the coast, did a large business at their 
spring fair, when the oulacban silvered sound and inlets for miles, and 
the waters were alive with canoes from every quarter. After the fort 
was built the May fairs were larger; 14,000 savages were often en- 
camped around the stockade ; the beach was black with canoes, and 
perpetual revel and bedlnro went on. Tlie fort was often attacked ; 
attempts were made to burn it, and when Sir George Simpson enforced 
prohibitfon in trade in 1842, the savages withheld their furs for the 
Boston ships, which continued to give rum. The fur-trade has now 
fallen to the merest fraction, the stockade and block-houses have been 
. torn down, and tlie warehouses, whera bear, otter, beaver, fox, mink, 
and marten skins used to dangle by the tens of thousands, are sJI but 
empty. Tlie U. B. Ca fortress is only a general country store. The 
day of beads, red calico, and toy looking-glasses has gone by, and 
clocks, fancy lamps, sewing-machines, orguincttcs, silk goods, chem- 
ical fire-engines, and marble tombstones are objects of Tsimsian pride. 

The Indian VtUape on the island wholly changed its appearance 
withiii the decade of 188O-*90. The old lodges were replaced by cot- 
tages, and the totem-poles nearly all destroyed, only a half dozen 
remaining from the forest that used to encircle the beach. The tribe 
paid $750 for the granite monument over the grave of their old chief, 
on which is chiselled : ** In Memory of Abraham Lincoln, Chief of the 
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Kilshee Tribe. IMed at Port Simpton, July SI, 1890, aged 86 jearf. 
He said : * Let me die in peace. Peace I leave with jou.' *' 

Methodist miMloDaries succeeded Mr. Duncan at Fort Simpson, 
and the Re?. Mr. Crosby and his aids hare almost parallelled the Met* 
lakahtla miracle, and the church, school, hospitAl, and muneum are the 

? Dints of great interest. The Salyation Army has a band among these 
simsians. The village is governed by a municipal council of elders. 
They have their fire company and brass band, and during the small-pox 
epidemic at Victoria in 1892 all submitted to vaccination, and closed 
the bridge to the village whenever a Victoria steamer was in port. 

All the Diion Entrance region is bathed in perpetual mists and 
rains, and the moist greenhouse atmosphere of summer forces a rank 
vegetation. The finest raspberries In the world are said to grow in the 
old H. B. Co. gardens — inch-long globes of crimson dew that melt at a 
touch — rose-r^ bubbles that have never felt dry air, a withering sun, 
or a dust particle. 

Fort Simpson is confident of becoming the terminus of the next 
great transoontintental railroad line, the farthest city of the Canadian 
Northwest. Suburban tracts and wild timber lands are held at a pre- 
mium, and sites for round-house and car-shops have been discussed. 
The railway will follow the 8. shore of Work Canai^ which cuts south- 
ward to within a mile of the Skfena River. Mt. McNeil, on its N. shore, 
is a snowv, conical peak 4,300 ft. in height The fior4, but 800 yards 
broad, widens into a lake-like expanse at the etfd|.and the scenery 
along its walls is highly praised. 

Nats Riv6Ty Obsenratory Inlet and Port land Canal* 

Nasa liivcr heads 100 miles inland, and its shores are historic 
ground to all the coast tribes, the scenes of half the myths and legends, 
the cradle of the native race. There are several canneries and mills 
along its banks, and an Indian mission. The site of the original Fort 
Simpson is almost opposite Echo Cove, the most picturesque cannery 
site on the coast. The scenery up to that point is wonderfully fine, 
and the cafions and gorges beyond oflTejr^ every temptation to those con- 
templating any canoe trips. The salmon-fisheries of the Nass are 
regulated In the same way as those on the Skeena. 

The coming of the oulichan in March and April is occasion for the 
great fish festival of the year, and the trib»i gather from all quartern 
to reap the Nass harvest. The Haidas bring their canoes to exchange 
for ouliehan-oil ; the Tinneh come down from the mountains with 
pelts and horns; and every Tsirosian man, woman, and least child 
help gather the living silver from the water. The oulichan {ThaU^ 
iehihifM pacificfts\ or candle-fish, is most nearly like the Atlantlo cape- 
lin, has a delicate flavour when freshly caught, and contains more oil 
than any other known fish. It melts like a lump of butter in the 
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frying-pui, and when dried, ihrctded with a spraoe wiek, and ttiiclc 
in a bollla, burns like a candle. A bvnch of them touched to the fire 
furnish a sufficient torch. They exist in greatest numbers, and schools 
of them coming in from the sea fill the riTcr and inlets from bank to 
bank. The nadres rake, shore!, dip, and seine them bj canoe-loads, 
and cither dry them and string them through the cycs, or press the 
oil and store it for winter use, as age cannot impair Its qualities. A 
little oulichan has been smoked ami salted for export, and ranks as a 
rlral to herring as a whetter to dull appetites. 

Porlhuid Caaal separates Alaska from Biitish Columbia for the 
SO miles that it cuts into the* heart of the Coast Range. Captain Gray 
was first to discorer these wsters, and after running into PortUmd 
Camai and Obtervaiaiy ItUet was sure he had found IM Fiml^i JUver, 
The Spanbh commandant at Nootka gare Captain Gray*s charts to 
TaaeonTer, and full reports of his Toyage. The Englisbmsn estab- 
lished an astronomical obsenratonr here under Puget and himself, 
went with a yawl and two small boats on a reconnoissanoe that in- 
cluded the shores of PoHtand Canal^ and the circumnaTigation of 
Uniilt^gr'^edo MmtL He corered 700 geographical miles in twenty- 
three days. 

Artfsmf CtuuU is walled by mounUins 8,000 and 4,000 ft high at 
the entrance, while those at the end of the fiord tower to twice that 
height. At the time of the Alaska purchase the sunreyors named the 
heights on one side for distinguished Americans of that day, and Pea- 
body, Bousseau, Halleck, Adams, Seward, Johnson (RererdyX and Lin- 
ooln*s name grace peaks and ranges that, guarding the still channel 
bdow, comMne and compose themselves Into as noble landscapes as 
can be seen in'any of the broader fiords. Much careful sunreying and 
•sploration has been done in its reaches since the Alaska and British 
Columbia boundary line has become a subject of discussion. 

The Queen Charlotte Islands. 

The Qaeen Charlotte Island group lies off the Island belt of 
the immediate mainland coast, placed much as the Loifoden Islands are 
with respect to Norway, and, like them, bordered with extenslTC cod 
banks. The islands are a half-submerged mountain range, the direct 
continuation of the Olympics and the Yancourer Island chain. The 
compact archipelago measures 180 miles from N. to 8., snd 60 miles 
amis at the greatest width of Graham Island. The Kuro Siwo in Its 
lecnnred conrse falls full upon the Queen Charlotte shores and gives 
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th« blands a milder, moif ter, tBd more even dimale Umb Port Smp- 

•on or the Skeena Rir^r seiUemenU enjoy. The wceleoMt ii a regioii . 

of almoet perpetual rain, the peaks rising sheer 2,000 and 4,000 ft. 

from the ooean*s edge, catching and condensing all the ekmds and Ta« 

pours borne with tlie warm ocean current The eastern sliores are ler s 

rugged, and, sheltered by the mountain barrier, enjoy a sunnier and 

drier climate. Cattle have been successfully raised for fifty years, and 

potatoes grown for a hundred years. 

All the islands are densely forested, and each a vast dead fall of 

timber. Log jams arch and dam eveiy stream, and the wUdemcss is 

almost untouched. 

Although Juan Peres discorered these islands in 1774, Dr. George 
M. Dawson has shown how Tery possible it is that this is Dd Fonirs 
Archipdago of San Laxario^ where the men wore the skins of 
beasts and travelled in great canoes hewn from a single log; where 
there were rirer-ways Taxed by rapids no greater than the tide rips and 
currents tliat race through the inlets to^y ; and Mynhasset sind the 
name of Del Foute's other Tillage are as near toMassett and its rivals 
as Spanish recorders could come in 1640. After Peres, La P4rouse 
sighted the Islands ; and then Captain Cray, of Boston, visited them and 
named them for his ship, the WaMnfftin Idanda. Next, in 1787, 
Captain Dixon, who was exploring for a London fur company, touched . 
these shores, obtained a large number of sea otter skins which were 
then the common dress of the people, and named the group the Queen 
Charlotte Idande^ in honour of his ship. Captain Dixon giTCS a full 
description of the shores and their people in his Voyage Around the 
World, and sums up the natives as dirty, thievish, impudent, and mur- 
derous cannibals. In 1791 Marchand came to the Northwest Coast, 
surveyed and explored along the W. coast, and In his. Voyages says 
that the people were ** gc^ husbands, good fathers, \ . . hospi- 
table, mild, intelligent, and industrious people, endowed with great 
good sense, to whom the useful arts are not unknown ; who jc4n to 
those even the agreeable ones, and who may be said to have already 
made considerable advancement towards. .civilization.** He recognised 
Aztoc words and terminstions in their speech, and resemblances to Al- 
tec work in their monuments and picture writings. For the next 
twenty years the islands were much resorted to by fur4raders, but 
when the sea otter became extinct they were passed by for a half cen- 
tury. The traders had given the people potatoes, and from fur fisher- 
men they turned to truck farmers, and took canoe-loads of potatoes 
to each Fort Simpson fair. In 18A1 the H. B. Co.*s agent at Fort Simp- 
son showed the chief Edinso a piece of gold-bearing quarts, and asked 
him to look for such stones on his Island. An old squaw showed 
where a great vein eropped out on the face of a bluff on Graham Isl- 
and, and in the next year the company established a post at Uttewas 
Tillage, on MameK hiUt^ and their empk»y4s worked the ledge at Gold 
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Harbour aniH it dipped down into the sea. Some minen>, who ehar> 
tered a aebooner and sailed for tlie new gold region, were wrecked on 
the coast and held as sUres until ransomed. 

Maaaett is reached by the C. P. N. Co.*s steamers on their Irregular 
cruises from Victoria, and by small trading steamers from Fort Simp- 
son. Its old lodges are being abandoned, its famous totem-poles are 
tottering to decay, and the spirit of progress Is fast eliminating every 
dement of picturesquencss. Matadi Inld is the Clyde of the coast and 
canoe-making Is always in progress. 

• 

The Haida eamoe has a curved bottom, flarinc sides, a high round- 
ed stem, and a long, projecting prow. It Is the %htest, most buoyant, 
graceful and cranky craft on the coast. The old war canoes were M> 
and 60 ft. long, elaborately painted and carved, and often carried 100 
warriors. The Haida family or travelling canoe, which one see# all up 
and down the coast, Is a slender, graceful, gondola-like affair 20 or 80 
ft. in length and 4 or 6 ft wide. The hunting or otter canoes are 
cockleshells 6 or 10 ft. In length, in which Haida experts go far to 
sea. All these crafts are hewn from the single log of red cedar, and 
are given their flare and graceful curves by being filled with water and 
liot stones until the steamed wood can be braced out to the desired 
width. Travelling canoes range In price from $75 to $160 at Fort 
Simpson, and hunting canoes $80 to $50; but the canoe market has its 
fluctuations like any other, and there are often seaflons of great bar- 
gains. The canoe requires constant care while out of the water. It 
must be protected from the sun*s heat and always kept wet, and the 
draped canoes along a vilkge beach are the most picturesque adjuncts 
of native life. 

There are large oil-works at Skidegate, where the livers of the 
dog-fish, which swarm in incredible numbers in winter and spring, 
yMd an oil much valued by tanners. A soft, black slate Is found on 
the banks of a creek at the head of Skidegaie Inld, and the Haidas 
carve from it miniature totem-poles, boxes, plaques, and pipes, often 
inlaying them with hallotis shell. The slate is soft and easily cut 
with a knife when first quarried, but quickly hardens, and will crack 
If exposed to the sun or heat before it has seasoned. 

There is a colony of Korwegian fishermen on the W. coast who 
catch and cure halibut and the famous black cod (An{>plopomaJimbria\ 
a valuable food-fish which has a different name m each section of the 
Fadfic coast As Spanish mackerel it is little valued at San Francisco. 
It attains perfection farther N., and along the strait of Fuca ranks 
first with epicures as ** 6e*Aow,*' the popular Makah name adopted by 
the Fish Gommisskm. The Haidas call it the sXr//, and catch it with 
woadan books attached to trawl-lines. The hook is steamed to the 
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shape of the letter U and set with an incunred barb. When not in use 
tlie ends of the hoc^ are Iwund fast with thongs. Wlien baited tlie 
ends are held apart by a little stick, and, as tlie tikU nibbles the bait, 
it pushes out the chip and the hook closes upon him like a trap. The 
chip ascending tallies one nkit caught; but as dog-fish and shark wait 
upon the trawl, the fishermen often pulls up onlj the hundred heads. 

THE HA1DA8. 

A church mission was established at Massett in 1876. Dr. gar- 
rison came to It in 1878, and has studied the language, made a Toci^bu- 
hry of 10,000 Ilaida words, translated hymns and songs, and rescued 
much of their folk-lore and tradition. The Haidos are fast dwindling. 
Mr. John Work recorded 6,698 inhabitants to the 81 Tillages visited 
in 1841. In 1878 there were but three permanent winter villages occu- 
pied — Massett, Skidegate, and Gold Ilarbour^-and the Uaidas num- 
bered less than 2,000. Only 700 Uaidas were enumerated in 1891. 

The Haidas are the fine flower of the natire races of the coast 
They are taller, fairer, with oval faces and more regular features than 
any of the Columbian coast tribes, and are nearer to the Tlingit than 
to any other people. They are aliens to the Tlingit^, and differ from all 
their neighbours physically and mentally, in speech and customs, and 
ronny similarities are more often the result of Uaida influences. The 
Tlingits call them />?-iftfiyt>,* ** people of the sea*'; and these Pacific 
Northmen rivalled the earlier Vikings in their journeys to distant shores. 
The Vancouver and Puget Sound country were their Britain and their 
Norranndy, and coppery Erics and Harolds swept tlie coasts, attacking 
native villages, Hudson Bay Company posts, and white settlements. 
They once seized a schooner In Seattle harbour and murdered all on 
board, and Uaida was a name of terror. 

Their origin b the puzzle of ethnologists. They have the tradition 
of a deluge and a sole surviving raven, from whom sprang Qu-a-eda^ 
**tlie people," as they call themselves, and from which came the 
Thim^ian word Ilaitfa. One tradition makes ForretterU Jdand^ farther 
out in the ocean, the cradle of their Tnce. Those who incline to 
Marchand's theory of an Aztec origin identify them as the descendants 
of thot*e whom Cortes drove out of Mexico, and who vanished in boats 
to the N. Their legend of the thunder-bird is the same as the Aztecs 
and Zuftis. They have images and relics similar to silver images and 
objects found in Guatemalan rains. They have modem Apache words 
in their speech, many of the same dances, masks, legends, and picture- 
writings as the Znfiis. Their resemblance to the Japanese is quite as 
marked, and as the Euro Siwo touchet so directly on the Queen 

* Frans Boas, Report of 1889 to the British Association for the 
Advanoement of Scieiioe. ^ 
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Ghwlotte shofM, nore janks may hare been ttrAiided here than elms |; 

wlMre, dnrlnff thoee oentnriea when the Japaneie built lea-going junks 
nad tvsTdlea afar. Tbcj have Japanese wordi in their iipeech, they ait 
at an ilieir work, thej eut towards tliem in naing tools that are the same | 

as J^Nuiese use to day. Lilce tlieir «stlietle eouiins orer the sea, they 
are imttstlTe and adaptive rather than originatire, and tliey iroprore, 
elaborate, and refine upon all th^ borrow. In many of their customs, j 

la their bark weaying and their eanred columns, they are akin to New | 

Zealand and 8o«th Sea people. Whether they copied the totem- pole 
from those before the houses in the mysterious city sunk in the sea, 
from the New Zealand ItK, or from the Kwakiutls' simple heraldic 
pole, they have carried it to its finest derelopment Forests of these 
columns stand in their old Tillages, their only records and monuments 
of any past, brief pictography cluipters in Haida history, genealogy, and 
Iblk-lora— n rode and monstrous heraldry, an ekborate symbolism, a 
system of cdloMal hieroglyphs. The pure heraldic columns, the k^hent 
<Nr door>posts, formed part of the old houses themsclres, and the in- 
mates entered by an oval hole hewn at the base of the column. The 
cAol, or mortuary column, was a smooth pole surmounted with tlie great 
totem of the dead man, and as often with a box or a hollowed space 
containing the ashes. There are forty splendid poles at ManeU or 
Uitewoi Village, as many more in the Tillages around the inlet ; fifty- 
three poles at Blddegate ; the finest collection of all at Lankeek on Tanoo 
Island, and many at CumMhewa and Bkedam. 

In 1878 Dr. George M. Dawson made a geological surrey of the 
idlands, examining the bituminous coal-veins on Graham Inland, and 
the anthracite deposit near Skidegate. His ** Monograph on the Queen 
Charlotte Iilands** was embodied in the Annual Report of the Director \ 

of the Canadian Geological Survey for 1879, and is a text-book for the I 

islaads and their people. An interesting paper on ** The Ilaidas,** by 
Dr. Dawson, was published in Harper*s Monthly, August, 1882. In 
188S Hon. J. G. Swan, of Port Townsend, spent several months canoe- \ 
Ing around the W. coast and visiting the villages to study Haida 
tattoo, maskSj earvings, and heraldic paintings for the Smlthsopian 
InstHntion, which had published his earlier studies in that line as No. 
Wl of Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, January, 1874. In 
1884 Mr. Newton H. Chittenden made an exploratkm of the islands for 
ths Govemment of British Columbia, and his pamphlet, ** Hyda Land < 

cad People^** contains a most interesting rkumt of his work, / 
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AT.AftTTA 

Alaska itself is nine times the size of the New England States, twice 
the sise of Texas, and three times as laige as California. It stretches for 
more than 1,000 miles from north to south, and the Aleutian Islands 
trailing over into the Eastern hemisphere make the half-way point of 
the United Sutes a little W. of 8an Francisco. The island of Attu is 
orer 2,000 miles W. of Btka, and the distance from Gape Fox to Point 
Barrow is as great as from the north of Maine to the end of Florida. 
Alaska contains 580,107 square miles, with a ooast-llne of 18,211 miles, 
greater than the coast-line of all the rest of the United Sutes. The 1,100 
islands of the Alatander Archipdaffo hare an estimated area of 81,206 
square miles, and the Aleuiian ItUndi comprise 6,891 square miles. 
The Gordilleran mountain system is merged in one great range at the 
Alaskan line, and a host of k>f ty peaks surround Mt St. Ellas, the highest 
mountain on the continent, and sentinel of the third highest range in 
the world. Cunring down to southwcstward a line of rolcanoes joins 
those of the Kurile Islands and of Japan, and completes the Pacific's 
** ring of fire.*' Low ranges and leagues of tundra stretch to the Arc- 
tic. The southeastern Alaska, which tourists know, is but the handle 
of a dipper, and residents ** to westward "— L e., Unalaska and boyond*> 
hardly consider a risit to the Sitkan region as going to Alaska. 

The United States bought this rast country from Russia in 1867 
for less than half a cent an acre. Dr.. Dallas figures* show that 
Alaska was a paying investment, returning a clear net profit of 8 per 
cent upon the first cost for the first five years. The two tiny Seal IsU 
ands paid 4 per cent on the original |7,200,000, and in their first 
lease returned a sum equal to the purchase mon^ to the Treasury. 
The gold-mines have since added an equal sum to the wealth of the 
world, and the salmon industry yielded $7,600,000 in six years, 1884 
to 1890. It is the most sparsely inhabited part of the United States, 
averaging one inhabitant to each 19 square miles. Its lands have 
never been made subject to entry, save mineral claims: it has no 
representation at Washington ; Congress refuses to provide a suitable 
or eflBdent form of government; there is no military post within Its 



* See Harper's Hagadne, January, 1872. 
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borders, and no telegraphic communication ; but by the spirit of tlie 
people It gains slowlj, and the last frontier is moving northward. 

The population of Alaska is classified as follows in the elerenth 
eeD8Qs(1890): 

WblUf 4;»8 

Mixed (Knwfan ami nmlive) 1,810 

Indianii 88,874 

lloneolUmn 8,887 

Allotben 118 

Totd •. 81,795 

The IndUns are again divided as follows : 

Eskimo...' 18,784 

Thlinkct 4,789 

AtbabMkan 8,441 

Aleut 908 

TSimpsean 951 

Uyds 891 

ToUl 88,874 

CLIMATB OF SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA. 

** BiRLnc, September ft.— We have seen of Germanv enongh to sbow tbat ito 
climate is neither so genial, nor Its soil so fertile, nor its resources of foreistB and 
mines so rich as those of southern Alaslca.**— Wiluam H. Siwabd, Travels 
Aromid the World, Part VI., chap, v., page 708. 

In climate and all physical features southeastern Alaska is a repeti- 
tion of southern Norway, enjoying, however, a far richer forestation. 
In latitude, configuration, temperature, rainfall, and ocean currents it is 
identical. During the thirty-six years that the Russians kept metcor- 
olo;;ical records at Sitka the mercury went below 0* F. but four times. 
While St. John's, Newfoundland, is beleaguered by icebergs in aummcr 
and its harbour is f rosen solid in winter, Sitka, 10* N. of it, has always 
an open roadstead, and only the ends of the longer fiords are ever closed 
by ice. Sitka Castle, lying 17', or 8 miles, N. of Balmoral Castle in 
Scotland, has a higher average winter temperature than the Highland 
liome. Sitka's mean temperature for the year is 43*3 against Ber- 
gen's 44*6. The snow rarely lies on the ground for any time at sea- 
level, mist and rains soon reducing it to slush, as in Kentucky or the 
District of Columbia, the isothermal equals of this region. The snow- 
line on the mountains is at 2,600 and 8,000 ft. Skating is a rare 
pleasure for Sitkans, and the Russian bishop told Mr. Seward how de- 
Ugfated he was to come and live in ** such a nice, mild climate." 

The whiter of 1879-'80 was the most severe known in the century ; 
S ft. of snow remained on the level for three months, and the mercury 
Ml to «90*, as In DakoU or Montana. 
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The moAii temparature of the tir and of the surface oea-water and 
the precipitation for each month of the jear at Sitlca are thus given by 
the United Stolei Coast and Geodetic Survey in ita Alaalca **CkMst 
PUot8**of 188Sand 1891: 
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The old residents insist that the climate is changing ; that the sum- 
mers are warmer and drier than formerly ; and^ that, allowing for the 
different hours at which Baron Wrangcll and his successors took the 
temperature, the records show three degrees increase of average tem- 
perature since 1885. The rapid retreat of all the tide-water glaciers 
during even 20 years is offered as another proof, and there was only 
one of the old-style, perpetually rainy summers in the decade 1880-'90. 

The greater Gulf Stream of the Pacific and the loftier mountain 
ranges give southeastern Alaska a greater rainfall than southern Nor- 
way. Bergen's annual 72*25 inches and the Xordfiord*s extreme 78 
inches are exceeded by Sitka's annual 81 inches, and Fort Tpngass's 
1 18*30 inches — all exceeded, however, by Cape Flattery's 140*9 inches in 
1885-'86. There have been wet seasons in Alaska of 285 and 340 
rainy days. This heavy precipitation gives the mountains their shin- 
ing crowns, feeds the glaciers, forces the luxuriant vegetation, brings 
every leaf and twig to its fullest perfection, and keeps the foliage so 
fresh and dewy that at times the green sparkles and almost dazzles one 
with its intensity. With all the down-pour or drizzle of days, there is 
nothing like that soul-piercing, marrow-penetrating dampness, that 
awful chill of the ocean that creeps into Atlantic cities far to south- 
ward. Guns do not rust ; cigars and tobacco do not mouldy or mildew. 
Clothes dry under a shed on the rainiest days, even under awnings on 
shipboard ; and the tourist finds that his gloves and shoes show no re- 
luctance in being pulled on on wet mornings. 

There is a blessed immunity from thunder-storms, and the rare dis- 
plays of thunder and lightning in the midst of winter hail and snow- 
storms frighten the Indians greatly. There are fine auroral displays in 
the long winter nights ; but no one remembers seeing any such electric 
exhibitions as enlivened the early years of the century, when Langs- 
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dorff mentions the tir being so charged with electridtj that bluish 
green balls of fire— 8t. Elmo liglits — danced on the bayonet tips of 
the muskets and the metal heads of the flagstaiTs on the palisade. In 
this century one great earthquake at Sitka split oiT the front of Versto- 
▼01, another rasM the citadd, and slij^t tremblings hare been felt 
at tiroes, notabW during great storms. Two great cyclonic storms 
bare occurred since the transfer of the country. One occurred just 
after that ceremony when Bitka harbour was crowded with ships. All 
draped anchors, two were wrecked, and the man-of-war bearing the 
U. 8. Gommissk>ners home nearly foundered off Cape Ommaney. 

The next great hurricane came October 26, 1880, 18 Tears to the 
day after the transfer cyclone. It was accompanied by beary earth-' 
quake shocks. Captain Dcardslee reported 14 reTolving gales which 
passed up the coast during his command at Sitka, estray typhoons that 
belonged on the other side of the ocean. 

With Norway, Scotland, and IreUnd to prore the contrary, it is 
often asserted that grain and vegetables cannot be grown in AUska. 
Baranof deared 15 kitchen gardens in 1805 and ripened barley and 
potatoes, and common vegetables, as has been done every year since. 
Fine grasses spring naturally on any clearing; wild timothy and 
coarser grasses grow 8 and 4 ft high, and clover thrives unheeded.. 
Vancouver found the natives cultivating potatoes and a kind of tobacco, 
and each family had its littie plantations in sheltered nooks where they 
sowed their tubers like grain, and gathered them the next winter or 
spring. There were gardens on either side of the stockades at Sitka 
which provided fresh vegetables, and hot^house frames secured the 
Rui^sians many delicacies. 

In United States days residents havje successfully raised radishes, let- 
tuce, carrots, onions, cauliflower, cabbage, peas, turnips, beets, parsnips, 
and celery ; and single potatoes have weighed 1 pound 6 ounces. Vege- 
tables are raised every year at Yukon missions and trading-posts. Uay 
has bera cured in southeastern Alaska every summer since 1805, and 
bv adopting Norwegian methods larger crops could be better cured. 

In Norway wheat is cultivated as far N. as 64* ; rye up to the line of 
60* ; bariey and oats as far N. as 70* ; apples, plums, and cherries to 
64* and 65* ; and wild raspberries, strawberries, currants, and goose- 
berries- up to the North Cape, 71* 10'. The length of the summer 
days compensates for the lower temperature, and there is usually a 
fortnight or more of really hot weather in the Sitkan region each sum- 
mer — a fortnight of hot days 18 hours long, in 1891, with the mer- 
cury passing &)* every noon, and reaching 98* on board the U. S. S. 
PinitL Norwegians long ago discovered that seeds and plants from 
southern Europe had to be acclimated for two or three years before 
yielding a good crop. Even maple-trees undergo a change when trans- 
planted from southern to northern Norway, the nightless days forcing 
the leaves to an enormous size, while the tree itself is' low and stunted, 
and all comoHNi wild flowers attain unusual sise and colour in the 
•orthlands. 
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THE NATIVE RACE OF SOUTHEASTERN ALA8KA.-TUE TLIN01T8. 

The 11 tribes of Tlingfts inhabiting the coast aud islands of south- 
eastern Alaska were roughly estimated by the Russians as numbering 
from 25,000 to 80,000. General Hallcck*s estimate of 1809 gave 
12,000 or 16,000. The census of 1880 enumerated 6,487 Tlingits ; 
that of 1890 but 4,457. Epidemics of small-p(»x, black measles, and 
grippe, with the vices of civilization, have thus depleted their ranks. ' 

The word Tlin^U is their name for ** man,'* ** people." The Rus- 
sians called them Kohgchiantf from the Aleut name Kulushka (little 
tiough), for the lubtette worn in the lower lip. There are as many 
separate traditions of a supernatural origin, a deluge, and a sole surfiv- 
iiig couple as there are tribes of Tlingits. There is no legend to point 
distinctly to trans-Pacific origin, but many tell of a migration from the 
S. E., the Nass River country. 

Their propitiation of evil spirits, their shamanism, their belief in 
the transmigration of souls, their worshipful regai*d for the spirit!i and 
ashes of their ancestors, are essentially Asiatic. Some of their myths, 
their carvings and constructions, and many words, are Aino ; their 
methods, tools, and postures at work are Japanese. Their totem-poles 
are kin to the New Zealand tiki and the Easter Island images ; and 
there are many resemblances to 3Iaori and South Sea people. Their 
sun-worship, their Nature- worship, with offerings to mountains, winds, 
and glaciers, are nearly Aztec, and the same Tliunder Bird reigns from 
the Isthmus of Panama to the end of Tlingit land. Thc> have the same 
dances and masks as the Zu&is, the same totems as tlie llurons, Dela- 
wares, and Omahas. They arc nearest to the Ilaidos, but have much 
in common with Tsimsians and Kwakiutls, and are greatly superior to 
the Salish. They are totally diflft'rent stock from the interior or Tinnch 
tribes, of whom all Tlingits speak contemptuously as Siik Indians. 

litcmiamisthQ base of their social organization, the totem or tribal 
mark distinguishing the dwelling and every belonging of these people. 
Only animal totems occur, and they live under the protection of and 
are inspired by these guardian animals, who are often believed to have 
been the ancestors of the race. The --crow or raven, ri'presenting 
woman, the creative principle, and the wolf, the aggn*ssive or fighting 
creature, are the great totems of the coast, and each are subdivided 
into clans. Men do not marry women of their own totem. The to- 
teniic is stronger than family or tribal bonds. Men often elect indi- 
vidual totems, usually the animal seen or dreamed of during their lonely 
fasts in the woods preceding their majority and their initiation into the 
rites and great ceremonies of the dan. These elective totems, added 
to the clan and family totems, account for the storied images on the 
totem-poles. The totem-pole has no religious significance, and is not 
an object of idolatrous worship. Its heraldic designs and quarterings 
are displayed in the same way and for the same reason that a Euro- 
pean parades bis crest and scutcheon. The Tlingits anderstond the 
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tpretd eagle to be the ** Boston iiiiin*8 ** totem, and the lion and the 
vniooni the two totems of the '* King George men/* Their bears, 
whales, frogs, and wolves are no more difficult to reoognixe in their 
rigidlj oooTentionaliied earrings than tlie griffins, dragons, and /fMr-«(^ 
/tv of Earopean heraldry. 

FhuEer*s small rolame, Totemism, Edinbnrgli, 1877, is a text-book, 
and those interested in parsulng the sabiect in its wide range will find 
it discussed in the following works : B. Cludd, Myths and Dreams ; 
Eocytlopasdia Britannlca (Frazer), Totemism and Sacrifice ; Sir John 
Lubbock, Origin of CiTilixation ; Andrew Lang, Custom and Myth ; 
A. P. Niblack, The Coast Indians of Southern Ahska and Northern 
British Columbia; Sayoe*8 Introduction to the Study of Early Lan- 
guages : W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage In Early Arabia ; 
E. B. Tylor, Anthropology, Early History of Mankind. 

Tlingit speech has been studied and vocabularies made by Dixon, • 
Marehand, Usiansky, Wrangeli, Veniaminoff, Furuhelm, Emmons, and 
Boas, with many notes of &eir Idionis and oonstructions, translations 
and notations of their songs. Tlie common speech is much cumipted 
by Russian, English, and Chinook. Lieutenant Emmons has found 
evidences of an older language, a classic to all Tlingits. Mr. Charles 
WalootI noted '* the Japanese idioms, oonstructions, honorific, separa^ 
tive, and agglutinative particles.** Like the Japanese, the Tlingits can- 
not pronounce / / like tlie Chinese and the onctent Mexicans, they can- 
not pronounce r. Dr. Boas finds the labials all absent from Tlingit, 
which has no grammatical sex and no fonns for plural. Captain Cook 
first noticed the many terminations like the Aztec txl^ more marked in 
Haida ; and Dr. Dawson employs in Haida words the Greek x to ex- 
press a stronger palatal than English aftords. Tlingit is the harshest of 
all coast tongues. Horatio Hale has noted that all these harsher lan- 
guNges cease at the Columbia, where the coast climate changes so mark- 
edly. The Northwest Coast is the rainiest part of the world with a 
climate of perpetual April or October, ond these people spend their 
lives in canoes. '* Their pronunciation is that of a people whose vocal 
organs have for generations been affected by continuous coughs snd 
catarrhs, thickening the mucous membrane and obstructing the sir- 
oasssges.*** It has been compared to the Del Fuegian speech of which 
Darwin has ssid : ** The Isngunge of these people, occording to our no- 
tions, scarcely deserves to lie called articulate. Captain Cook has 
compared it to a man clearing his throat, but certainly no European 
ever cleared his throat with so mony hoarse, guttural, and clicking 
sounds.** Any one attempting to record Tlingit words by phonetic 
signs is baulked by sounds impossible of imitation, aspirates and gut- 
turals past conveyance by our signs. Chsrles Warren Stoddard has 
called Tlingit " a confusion of gutturals with a plenitude of saliva— 
a moist language with a gurgle that approHches a gargle, .... and the 
vnaceastomed ear scarcely recovers from the shock bf it.** 

* IV o e eedingi of the British Association for the Advancement of Sd- 
1890. 
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In common with all Northwest Coast people, the Tlingits hare in- 
heritec} a magnificent developroent of the slioulders, chest, and anns 
from generations of canoe-paddling ancestors, but the rest of the Ijody 
is stunted and deformed, and all are bow-lej;ged and pigeon-toed, 
^M* shuCBing, shambling, and moving as awkwardly as aquatic birds on 
^^, land. Their mental superiority to the Tinneh of the interior and the 
- plains tribes of the United States may be the result of their exclusive ; 

fiih diet. It was never Tlingit fashion to flatten or elongate the skull, 
their mutilations comprising tattooing, and the wearing of labrettes, 
• nose and ear ornaments. The Labrctte was formerly the woman's badge 
of age, rank, and condition, but is only seen on older women now. ; 

Young girls are still, as formerly, ** brought out ^ and introduced social- 'j. 

\y as any dibuianie among Caucasians. The debutante^ lower lip wc * 

formerly pierced and an inch-long copper or nilvcr pin worn, until re- ,, ^ 

placed by a small bone or wooden stud after marriagr, which gradually 
increased until dowagers wore a huge block or plug — *' a wooden bowl 
without handles,^*' Ija P^rouse says^that measured two or three Inches 
across. Captain Cook's men called him to see the Aleut who, having ' 

removed the labrette, was supposed to have two mouths. Captain ' 
O'Dowd told Langsdorif of a chief's wife in Chatham Strait who could 
conceal her whole face by a dexterous turn of the lip holding an enor- 
mous labrette. « 

TLINOIT CUSTOMS. 

lu earlier days painting and tattooing were universal. Tliey paint 
now only for great dances and potlatches, but continue to black their 
faces as a summer protection from tan and insects. This coatinc of 
soot and seal oil has been mistakenly called a badge of mounung. 
Governor Swincford forbade face-blackening, and punished offenders, 
while Rangeley and Adirondack fishermen were permitted to use tar oil 
and fly ointment ; and climbers of Mt. Rainier blacked their faces 
upon reaching the snow-line. 

There are often fine exceptions to the regulation flat, hcavy.jawed, 
and high-cheeked faces; and women often show strong, eagle- visages 
of more regular mould. These family arbiters and tyrants are hardest 
of bargainers, and contemptuous of man's interference. Marriages 
are arranged by the elders for the best- advantage of the clan and 
family, and whUe woman is supreme, all wealth and power descending 
through her, polygamy is practined. Upon a man's death his widows 
pass to the next heir in his mother's family. Younger brothers and 
nephews, inheriting such widows, may purchase freedom by blankets. 

The Tlingits have their political societies, with honours as often be> 
stowed upon humble worth. All of the totem contribute to the potlatches 
of their chief, working and saving for years to make an extravagant dis- '\ 

play and division of wealth. The potlatch is usually given at the full I 

of the moon, and the host's clan and totem do not accept any gifts. ( 

The seating and serving of the guests are as precisely ordered as at a i 

court function, and bloodshed follows any oversights. Hospitalities are 
retamed in kind, and the social ledgers of the totems regularly balanced. 
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In Ctrl/ tiiDcn they were incesMnt dancers; eoagt, chantii, and 
dnuMtic repreeentatioiM aoooropanied all weleooiea, partings, feasts, 
fights, fiinerals, and risHs. Tratlfaig was not a more mercenary trans- 
mtikm when a line of canoes* advanced, circled, and mancniTrod 
around a ship ; painted men in ceremonial dress, powdered with the 
earie^own of peace, chanted in chorus, and the diief s delivered reci- 
tatives and obligatoe. Boston traders gave them rum, and a deserter 
of a whaler's crew and a discharged United States soldier have credit 
for teaching them to distil knoekinoo^ or native drink. They have 
many games of chance, the favourite being a crude /an tan played with 
62 cylindrical sticks with different marks. The sticks are either 
drawn and matched, or players guess the position, number, or odd and 
even of the sticks the dealer hides under a mam of cedar shreds. 
Pools and individual stakes are made and sticks cashed by the winners 
by a imilar tariff. The dealer chants, and the players join in ; and 
when afl a Tlingit*s wives, canoes, slaves, blankets, and toum are hang- 
ing in the balamse, the whole lodge swells the frantic chorus. Playing- 
cards are much used, and in summer one may find poker parties play- 
ing all dav on the beach and utilizing the midnight light. Their first 
tokens of wealth were the /ovw— curved copper shields ornamented 
with totemic cuttings, said to have come originally from the Chilkats, 
and said to be imitations of the c<q[>per plates nailed to conspicuous 
trees by the first Russian discoverers. A tow was worth 1800 to $1,000 
by the bUnket scale— « **two and a half point** H. B. Co. blanket 
counting for $1.1(0— and often sold for ten slaves. Hiaqua shells were 
retired from circulation when a Yankee had imitations made of porce- 
lain ; and the Russians for a long time gave a leather money. Coin 
only came to them after the transfer. Silver is highly valued, and 
stored in bulk or beaten Into ornaments. 

The whites have had to yield to Tlingit ideas of justice and to- 
temic laws: an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, or a material equiv- 
alent, are strictly demanded. A blanket indemnity will solace any 
wound to pride, honour, or affection, and their logic follows every loss 
and fagury to first causes. The Tlingit who shot at a decoy duck 
made the decoy owner pay for the cartridges; the otter hunter, 
rescued from a broken and sinking canoe, demanded the value of the 
eanoe when set ashore; the relatives even of a burglar made the 
owner of the stolen rifle pay for the burglar killed by its accidental 
discharge. MThite doctors pay for any dead patients whom they have 
treated ; and when Baronovich accidentally shot bis own child, he him- 
self had to pay the Whale totem, or his wife's clan, so many hundred 
blankets, or be killed himself to balance the account. 

In illness the Tlingit scut for his ahaman or medicine-man, who, 
continuing his fasts alone in the forest throughout life, continued to 
receive inspiration from his guardian and familiar animal spirits. In 
frantic parades and dances about a village, a shaman bit live dogs and 
ate t|ie heads and tongues of frogs, whioi contained a potent medicine. 
He performed his mlraculotts cures under the spell . of his special 
l ote Bii fl qrfrit, and an emetic of dried frogs and sea-water gave him a 
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Tbion to perceive the soul leaving a man's body, ability to catch 
and replace it, and cast out the enl spirits which had possessed the 
patient. When the chant, dance, and hocus-pocus failed to cure, the 
shaman denounced some one for charming or bewitching his patient, 
and demanded his torture or death. Usually the infirm or the aged 
poor, slaves or personal enemies, were denounced and subjected to 
fiendish tortures. Captain E. C. Merriman, U. S. N., broke the power 
of shamanism in the archipelago by repeated rescues of those charged 
with witchcraft, by fine and punishment of tribe and shamans, and 
finally by taking the shamans on board his ship, shaving off and 
burning their long sacred hair and sending them out bald-headed, to 
be met with roars of Tlingit laughter. There have been few cases of 
witchcraft since. 

While all other Tlingits were cremated, so as to make sure of a 
warm and comfortable future, they believed that the shaman*s body 
would not bum, and such were buried in sitting posture in little pavil- 
ions in remote and picturesque spots surrounded by the blankets, 
tows, masks, wands, rattles, and paraphernalia of his trade. Shamans* 
graves have yielded richest treasures for ethnolopcal museums. Other 
Tlingits were cremated with elaborate ceremonies, the wailing, pyre- 
building, etc., always conducted by people of another totem, and the 
ashes and bones stowed away in a carved grave-box or canoe, or 
niched in mortuary columns. Personal possessions and food for use 
in the spirit-land were buried with the dead, and often a slave was 
despatched so as to attend his master beyond. The missionaries have 
effectually broken up the practice of cremation, on the grounds of 
heathenism, and inhumation is now practiced. The Tlingits believe 
that after death the spirits take possession of the bodies of animals, 
revisit their homes, and teach the myisterics of life to fasting youths 
in the forest. Earthquakes are caused by ghosts, and the aurora 
borealis is the ghost-dance of dead warriors who live in the plains 
of the sky, from which the earth was cut loose and fell to the sea. 

They have their lucky and unlucky numbers, their signs and marks 
for the propitiation of evil. They saw outlines in the constellations, and 
had their names and legends for these otter-skins and bailers in the sky. 

Their folk-lore, myths, and traditions reveal a poetry and richness of 
imagination not to be expected from these stolid people. 

Tlie CrmOy in whom lives Yehl, the great spirit and creator, first 
dwelt on Nass River, where, having created himself and the world, he 
turned two blades of grass into the parent race. Tlie Tlingits increased 
and became a great people, and spread far and wide. Suddenly dark- 
ness came, and all life stopped. A Tlingit stole the sun and hid 
it in a box on Japonski Island, but the Crow found it, and, flying 
off with it, set it so high in the sky that none could steal it again. 
Again the Tlingits increased and spread abroad, but after many gen- 
erations there came a great flood, and all perished save two Tlingits 
who were long tossed about on a raft, until the crow appeared and car- 
ried this pair to Mt. Edgccumba, whertf they lived until the waters fell. 
It is related in some verstons that another raft of people was borne 
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awftjTto the mmiUi westward bj the flood and that tliey are the parents of 
the other raocs of the earth. Then, again, it is said that the two surTiv- 
oni of the flood were supernatural creatures, one of whom descended 
through the crater of Mt. Edgecumbe and there stays to hold the earth 
up out of the water, while the other lives as the great Thunder Bird 
Hahtla, who dwells in the crater, the flapping of whose wings is the thun- 
der and whose glances are lightning. Hahtla is personated bT the osprey, 
who rides the storms and seizes the salmon from the waters, and his 
ioTerted face glares from ceremonial blankets and carved boxes. The 
▼isit to heaven and the stealing or killing of the sun is common to all 
the Northwestern people, and Dr. yn% Boas gives several variations of 
it current among the KwakTutl and other British Columbian tribes. 

TUB II9TBRNATI0NAL BOUNDARY LIN£. 

Bodegay Quadra named the great strait Pereg hdd in 1 775, but 
Tiuicouver preferred that it should be Captain Dixon's Entrance, as 
named for and by that commander of the Queen Cftariotte in 1787. It 
has also been known as OranUta Sound and Kygane Strati, It very 
evenly divides the Northwest Coast, and with its prolongations runs a 
natural water boundary far inland. 

At this entrance, 600 miles N. of Boundary Bay and the forty-ninth 
parallel, one re-enters the United States, tlic once northern boundary of 
the Oregon Territory becoming the southern boundary of Alaska. Suc- 
ceeding the Xootka Convention of 1700, the Northwest Coast became 
Tirpn soil open to free settlement and trade by any people, and three 
nations claimed it. The Bussians asserted ownership down to the 
Columbia, and then withdrew to 61 ", or to the north end of Vancouver 
Island. The British claimed the coast from the Columbia River to 
55% and the United States claimed ail W. of the Rocky Mts. between 
48* and 54* 40'. In 1818 the United States and Great Britain agreed 
to a joint occupancy of the region, and in 1819 the United States bought 
Florida from Spain, and with it acquired all of Spanish rights and 
daima on the coast X. of 42". By the number of its trading posts and 
Tcssels regularly visiting the coast, the United States was virtually in 
poeaession of the region, but British fur-traders were pushing westward 
from the interior. 

The Emperor of Russia, by his ukase of 1821, forbidding all foreign 
Teasels from approaching within 100 Italian miles of his possessions in 
the North Pacific, purposely brought about the conventions of 1824-*26 
to adjust the rival claims to North American territory and to regulate 
trade. By the treaty of 1824 with the United States, and that of 1826 
with Oreat Britain, Russia agreed to 54* 40' as the southern limit of 
her possessions, and allowed the vessels of the other two nations to 
freely trade for a period of ten years. The useless and uninhabited 
interior was parcelled out in even thirds— Russia taking the north- 
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western or Yukon region, England the Hftckenzic region and all be- 
tween Hudson Bay and the Bockr Mts., while the Oregon territory, 
all W. of the Rockies and N. of 42 , wasclaimcd for the United States. 
In 1828 tlie joint occupation of the Northwest Coant by the United 
States and Great Britain was indefinitely extended. In 18S7- 88 socie- 
ties for emigrating to Oregon were formed in the United States, and in 
1848 that great waggon train with a thousand people crosKod from the 
Missouri lUver to the Columbia, and the countiy demanded the imme- 
diate settlement of the northwestern boundary. President Tjler, in his 
annual message to Congress in 1848, declared that ** United States 
righta appertain to all between 42* and 54* 40' **. Slave interests were, 
then negotiating for Texas, and, to gain it witliout interference, Calhoun 
was diticussing a settlement with the British minititer with the forty- 
ninth parallel as the Oregon boundary, which the latter rejected, as his 
predecessor had in 1807 when JelTerson had proposed the same line. 
The Whigs and Henry Clay counselled moderation and compromise, 
but the Democrato raided the war-cry of '* Fifty-four Forty, or Fight ! ** 
and elected Polk as the champion of that cause. In his inaugural mes- 
sage President Polk said, '* Our title to the country of Oregon is clear 
and unquestionable,*' and in his first message he declared for ** all of 
Oregon or none." Yet through party spite and bickerings, the hatred 
of Lewis Cass, who led the ** Fifty-four Forty ** party in Congress, 
Prcsklent Polk and the Southern Democrats retreated from their posi- 
tion, and on June 15, 1846, Secretary Buchanan concluded the famous 
Oregon Treaty with Minister Pakcnbam on the same terms — the line of 
the forty-ninth parallel — as offered by Calhoun two years before and 
by JeflTerson forty years before. 

Tliomas H. Bicnton gives his own views and defence of this retreat 
from the first position of his* part> \n regard to the Oregon Qtietium in 
his Thirty Years in the United States Senate. The clearest summing 
up of the situation is given by Mr. Blaine in his Twenty Years in Con- 
gress, vol. i., chap. iii. ; and later (chap, xiil) he says : ** Meanwhile, . J . 
we lost that vast tract on the north known as British Columbia, tne 
possession of which after the acquisition of Alaska would have given 
to the United States the continuous frontage on the Pacific Ocean, from 
the southern line of California to Bering Strait." 

By the treaties of 1824-'26 the limitrx>f Russian possessions are 
thus defined, and the same articles were repeated in the Treaty of Wash- 
ington of 1867 : 

"Commencing from the southernmost point of the island called 
Prince of Wales island, which point lies in the parallel of 54 degrees 
40 minutes north latitude, and between the 181st and the 188d degree 
of west longtitude (meridian of Greenwich), the said line shall ascend 
to the north along the channel called Portland Channel, as far as 
the point of the continent where it strikes the 56th degree of north 
latitude ; from this last-mentioned point the line of demarcation shall 
follow the summit of the mountains situated pandlel to the coast as far 
as the point of intersection of the 141st degree of west longitude (of 
the same meridian); and finally, from the Mid point of intersection, 
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tlie Mid meridian line of tlie 141st degree, in its prolongation as far as 
the Frozen Ocean. 

^IV. With reference to the line of demarcation laid down in the 
preceding article it is understood— 

** 1. lliat the island called Prioce of Wales Island shall belong 
whollj to Russia** (now. by tliis cession* to the United States). 

** 2. That whenever the summit of the mountains which extend in 
A direction parallel to the coast from the 66th decree of north latitude 
to the point of intersection of the 14 1st degree of west longitude shall 
prore to be at the distance of more than ten marine leagues from the 
ocean, tlie limit between the British possessions and the line of coast 
which is to belong to Russia as above mentioned (that is to say, the }^ 

limit to the possessions ceded by this convention) shall be formed by a 
line parallel to the winding of the coast, and which shall never exceed 
the distance of ten marine lengues therefrom.** 

The boundary lino from Mt St Elias to Portland Channel has not 
been surveyed nor determined. For the last twenty-eight years of Rus- 
sian ownership the ** Thirty-mile Strip,** as it was called, was leased to 
the Hudson Bay Company, who paid an annual rental for the territory 
Canada now claims as partly her own. 

The recent growth of Alaska and British Columbia has made the 
international boundary a question of moment and interest, and ** Fifty- 
four Forty ** may again become a campaign slogan. 

During the Fisheries Conference at Washington in l887-*88 an in- 
formal discussion of the Alaska and British (>>Iumbia boundary was 
conducted by Dr. W. H. Dall, of the Smithsonian Institution, and Dr. 6. 
If. Dawson of the Dominion Geological Survey, both scientists of first 
repute, and both personally acquainted with the* regions under discussion. 
Dr. Dawson presented a new map showing the boundary line claimed by 
his Government, as drawn by Major-General R. D. Cameron, which 
narrows the thirty-mile strip to five miles in width in many places, and 
absorbs it entirely as part of British Ck>lumbia in others. This Cameron 
line leaps bays and inlets ; gathers in all of Glacier Bay, Lynn Canal, 
and Taku Inlet; takes all of the Stikine River, and, instead of following 
''along the channel known as Portland Channel,** it strikes to tide- 
water at the head of Burroughs*s Bay and follows by Behm Canal and 
CUrence Strait to Dixon Entrance. By this Arrangement, Revillagigedo, 
Wales, and Pearce Islands and the great peninsula between Behm Canal 
and IV>rtland Canal, are annexed to British Columbia ; also the islands 
of the Gravina group, on one of which Mr. Duncan*s colony of 
MetlAkahthuis have found refuge — the island which the United States 
mied for a militanr post a d then for a custom-house for twenty years, 
and even Mary Island, where the U. S. custom-house now stands. 
Claiming all of the Alaska ooa«t up to 56* by this arrangement, the late 
Sir John Robsoo, Premier of British Columbia, suggested that the 
United States yield up the sinall remaining strip of mainland between 
M* And St. EUas, for certAin concessions in seahng matters. All Cana- 
dian mApi Are now drAwii Accordinff to th^ Cameron line; and the 
CanAdiana, who are keenly Alive to tne AdvAntAges of possessing this 
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Unttmj, bkn r«i»Ml«dlj called (hs 
matUr which huseanedtobereffw 
the Una.* The U. & coatt and Geo 
nj» of th« Portland Canal, Dehin Canal, 



of the United EtatM tn 




marked the croasinfcol the line of the Mlat meridian on the Yukon 
Ritcr; and late in 189i Prof. T. G. Ueodenhall «u appointed oonnito- 
■ioner on tlie part of the United Btatea, and Hr. W. F. King <m the 
part of Canada, to conalder and determlna Jho true line. 

The Soutlieni lalutdi. 

VancoaTer divided the island belt ahove Diion Entrance into the 
PrUce«rWalea«iidtheG«orKe the Tbird ArchlpelMKO* The 
two wore 4» often iuwwn •■ the SUkna Ar«lilpelnKo, and in 166T 

* See Cmtar? Maganae, Julj, 18V1 : " The Disputed Boundary 
between Alaska and BrilUh Colambia." Alao Extra Senate Document, 
No. 148, fiftieth OoDKrcM, Sd SMaton, Beport on the Boundary Um 
between Alaalca and ftiUafa Oolambia. 
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Plrofessor DaTidson sugii^ted the present name of tlie Alexander 
ArekipelagOy in compliment to the Russian emperor. 

The military post of Fort Tongass was built on an islet between 
WlaUt Idand and the mainland, facing the TUkhontUi Harbour of Rus- 
sian traders, as often called Clement or Crescent City. The buildings 
were on the bluff on the N. side of the island, 10 miles distant from 
F^ri 8imp90H, The garrison was soon withdrawn, and a customs officer 
remained until 1889. The rainfall of 1 18*80 in. a year, and the splen- 
did cedar-trees 8 ft. in diameter, made it famous. 

The Tongass, Tomgass, Tamgas, or Tunghash tribe of Tllngits 
were only the remnant of a great people numbering 600 altogether in 
1869, and diminished to 225 in 1890. A swampy trail leads a half 
mile across the island from the fort to their chief village, where 24 
nassiTe totem-poles guard the semicircle of ruined lodges. 

A tablet on one ^use reads : 

'*T0 THK MSMORT OF XBBRTS, 

HBAD CHIEF OF THE TONOA88, 

WHO DDCD IN 1880, AGED 100 TKAM.** 

Two fine totem-poles also record the honours of this Neakoot, who 
assumed the name of John Jacob Astor*s Captain Ebbetts, as a compli- 
ment to that trader. *- 

There are beautiful views around the island, and a canoe can thread 
myriad forest-walled lanes, in one of which there is a ledge of slate 
glittering with superb garnet crystals. 

Vancouver named the small sharp point of the mainland for the 
Right Hon. Charles James Fox, and the bay beyond for Quadra, the 
Spanish commandant at Nootka. Salmon canneries were established 
at both places during the salmon boom of 1888-*84, but the Cigte Fox 
cannery was moved to Kichikan^ in Tongass Narrows, and the Boea de 
Qmmdf was deserted after a few seasons. 

Mary Island Costoms Districte 

The first flag and light seen on the Alaska coast are at the U. S. 
custom house on Mary Island » a green dot named for the daughter 
of Admiral Winslow, who cruised past it wlih her father In the U. S. S. 
SaroMe In 1872. This Government station was built in 1891, and one 
may see the white buildings from afar, or hear the siren wailing when 
mists or darkness brood upon these reef and rock strewn waters. Ships 
may eater and clear at Mary Island, and the deputy and a row-boat are 
expected to exert a sufficient moral force to prevent the Juneau whis- 
ky ieei from taking on contraband cargo anywhere across the British 
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.line and scattariiigto northward bj myriad channels. A few years ago 
there were 21 mossy old totem-poles, many ruined bouses and picturesque 
graves over on Caildand^ where a large community used to dwell; but 
many of the Tenerable columns have been cut, stolen, burned, and 
wantonly defaced. 

Tka GraTina Islands were first seen and named by Caamana 
Annette^ the largest island of the>group, is 17 miles in length and orer 
4 in width, and was named for Mrs. William H. Dall in ISSa It is 
mountainous throughout, and JtL Tam^, 8,684 ft. in height, retains 
its snow-cap throughout the year, and is easily distinguished from any 
side. 

Point Daviaon was christened by Vancouver in honour of Alexander 
Davison, o^ner of the fleet's storcship, and the Englishmen camped for 
a night at that place. NiMlU Pan^ separating Annette and Gravina 
Islands, was named for Captidn H. £. NichoUs, U. S. N., who first sur- 
veyed its dangerous ledges. He also named Port ChetAer^ where he 
found the ruined houses and decaying poles of a Tongass community^ 
whom the Chilkats had massacred sixty years before. 

Naw MetJalcaktla. 

When Mr. Duncan's people sought a new home on the Alaska side, 
the site of this deserted village offered all that the native mind deemed 
essential — a good beach for canoes, sloping land for cultivation, a good- 
salmon stream near by, water-power for a saw-mill, and nearness to the 
mail steamer's route. It is almost the only good canoe beach in the 
region; but the wind-swept pass, filled with reefs and tidal cur- 
rents, is the dread of steamers, and there is but a cramped anchor- 
age a half mile off shore. In bad weather, and whenever it is possible, 
the mail steamers leave their consignments at Kichikan, the distribut- 
ing station in TongoM NarrowBy 12 miles distant, and tourists rarely see 
the actual marvel of Kcw MetlakhUa. 

Mr. Duncan visited Eastern cities of the United States in 188d-'87, 
and speedily enH:jited friends to aid tiie Metlakahtlans. Bev. Henry 
Ward Beecber and Dr. Phillips Brooks were especial champions of bis 
cause, but all creeds and people assisted. Mr. Duncan was assured at 
Washington that his people would be protected in the ownership of 
any lands they might select, whenever, by the extension of the general 
land-laws to Ahiska, that Territory was open to settlement; and the aiet 
of Congress, March 8, 1891, provided : 

'*(Sectiom 16.) That, until otherwise provided by law, the body of 
lands known as Annette Islands, situated in Alexander Archipelago in 
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■oulhoasieni Alaska, on the N. side of Dixon*s Entrance, be, and the 
■aiue is hereby, set apart as a reserTatkm for the use of tlie Metlakahtla 
Icdians, and those people known as Ifetlakahtlans, who have recently 
emigrated from British Columbia to Alaska, and such other Alaskan 
natires as may join them, to be held and used by them in common, un- 
der such rules and regulations, and subject to such restrictkms, as may 
be prescribed from time to time by the Secretary of the Interior." 

Four hundred Ifethikahtlans crossed to Alaska in the spring of 
1887. Dedlcatofy services were held on the arrival of Mr. Duncan, 
August 7, 1887 ; the United States flag was raised and saluted by the 
lolling of the new church-bell, and a psalm chanted bv the people. The 
old totem-poles were destroyed, save two given to the Sitka Musf um, 
and, apportioning the town-lots according to their own rules of indi- 
vidual rank and precedence, tlie Metlakahtlans began building their 
present attractive village. The saw-mill was burned in 1 889, but within 
six weeks It was rebuilt, and the new machinery was cutting 0,000 ft. 
of lumber a day. A second fire destroyed the mill in March, 1802, but 
it was again rebuilt; and in January, 1898, the mill and half the settle- 
ment were burned. 

The salmon cannery ships from 6,000 to 8,000 cases each year, and 
•11 the industries of the old Metlakahtla have been revived. They print 
their own newspaper; and* the photographer, the silversmiths, the 
carvers, and bark-weavers do a large business on the occasional tour- 
ist days. The church and the octagonal school-house, the boys* and 
the girls* boarding-home, Mr. Duncan's residence, the cannery, the saw- 
mill, aad the store, are the points of interest, and on steamer days the 
band plays on a platform built on the tall cedar stump. The Govern- 
ment day-school relieves Mr. Duncan of much of his old work, and Dr. 
Bluett having volunteered his services to the people, they have suit- 
able medical attendance. 

The original Tsimsuins, with the Haldas and Tlingits who have 
Joined them, have all subscribed to and faithfully lived up to this code : 

METLAKAHTLA, ALASKA. 

DBCLARATIOIf OF KESIDENT8. 

Wtf the people of IfdfakafUla^ Alaaka^ in order to eeeure toonndven and 
our pokerity the bleaeinffs of a Chrieiian home, do teverally sub- 
eerihe to the fodowing iiiUe for the regulation of our eondud and 
town affaire: 

1. To reverence the Sabbath, and to refrain from all unnecessary 
secuUr work on that day; to attend divine worship; to take the 
Bible for our rule of faith ; to regard all true Christians as our breth- 
ren ; and to be truthful, honest, and industrious. 

S. To be faithful and k>yal to the Government and laws of the 
United States. 
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S.- To render our Totee when called upon for the election of the 
Town Council, and to promptly obey the by laws and ordera impoaed 
by the said Council. 

4. To attend to the education of our diildren and keep them at 
aehool aa regularly aa poaaible. 

5. To totally abatain from all intoxicanta and gamblinfr, and nerer 
attend heatlien featiritiea or countenance heathen cuvtoma in f urround- 
ing Tillagee. 

6. To strictly carry out all sanitary regulationa neceaaary for the 
health of the town. 

1, To identify ourselTea with the progrcaa of the settlement, and to 
utilixe the land we hold. 

8. Never to alienate, gire away, or aell our land, or building- 
lota, or any portion thereof, to any person or persona who hare not 
aubecribed to these rules. 

Tke Na-a Covntry. 

RaTillagigedo Island, first seen by Gray and CS^mano, waa 
named by YanoooTer in honour of the Conde de Rerillagigedo, Viceroy 
of New Spain, who sent out the expeditions of Quadra, Caanwno, 
Galhino, and Valdes. Its Indian name jyTo-o, ** The country of the dia- 
tant lakes,** arose from the chain of pools which are linked throughout 
its northern half. Measuring 60 miles from N. to S. and 26 miles 
across its greatest breadth, it Is almost divided by the long inlet named 
for Captain James C. Carroll, which, opening from Ton^aaa yarrowt^ 
cuts to within a couple of mites of Behm Ctmafy which almost encir- 
cles the island with its graceful loop. The inland is mountainous 
throughout, and its deeply indented shores hold some beautiful scenery. 
The only settlements have been on the west shores. 

The cannery at Ktchikan, or Fish Creek, in Tongnss Narrows, haa 
not been rebuilt since the fire which destroyed it in 1886. In August 
this small stream is packed with humpbacked salmon, and by follow- 
ing the trail from the beach for 200 yards the tourist may see one 
of the oft-described pools crowded from bank to bank with sahnoo, , 
and watch the leaping of this saltatory species. The fall is some 16 ft. 
above the level of the pool at low tide, and the moss of salmon coming 
in with the flood wait until the waters rise their regukr 12 ft and 
shorten the jump. Impatient fish are always makhig the dash at the / 
face of the fall, regardless of the tide, during the weeks when the hump- 
backs are running. Kichikan is a centre of a rich salmon country, and 
all the waters sparkle with leaping fish during their successive ** runs.** 
Fami HiggiuM was named by Yaacoaver for the Sefior Vallenar de Hig- 
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gina, tlie FrtMBA ot ChOe, Mid Ctoter Pmn wai ditooterwl tnd sur- 
Tcyed by Lieuteiuuii Riehardson Ctorer, U. S. N., while in oommand of 
tlie ooMt-suirey tlMiMr PatUrmm, 

At Loriag, at the entranoe of Ntiha Bay^ there ia a large aalmon 
caimerj which haa abaorbed in the one establishment sereral smaller 
eanneriea and fisheries, and packs the catch of half a dosen streams of 
the jieighboarhood. There is a post^iffioe and trading-store in connec- 
tion with \i, and a Tillage of Tongaiis Indians haTe settled beside this 
permanent setUemenl Thewreck of the Aneim remains a conspicuous 
object on the rocky shore, where it wai blown by * wiUiwaw or ** wool- 
ly ** ai it wai letting go from the wharf at high tide on August 26, 1889. 
The passengers walked down the gang-plank ai the ship settled, and, 
with all the ahip's furnishings remored to the cannery loft, lifing there 
for fiTe days nntO the next steamer returned them to Port Townsend. 

THE PACIFIC SALMON. 

Theie are fire rarleties of the Pacific salmon (Oneorhynchut^ the 
hook-jawed). The Pacific salmon and the Pacific trout differ so from 
the Atlantic species that it Is a fine question whether there are any 
tme salmon or tront on that coast, and whether any game laws can be 
legally enforced under such names. 

(heorhyndiua ehomieha, or king salmoc, is the guinnat of the Co- 
lumbia, the Chinook and Taku farther N., but everywhere recognized 
ai the tyee (chief). Averaging from 60 to 80 pounds in the Stikine, it 
increases to 100 pounds in the Yukon. Its flesh is pale, and coming in 
pairs and not In great schools, it is not the whole pack of any one can- 
neiy. 

Oneork}fntku» nerka, the red salmon, is the blue-back of Oregon, 
the sockeye of the Fraser, and the canner*8 favourite because of the 
toughness and the deep tint of its flesh. It averages 6 and 10 pounds 
In weight, and visits the coast in incredible numbers. 

(Meorhynchw kiauteh^ the silver salmon, is the most beautiful of 
Its kind and the most spirited. It always cIhkmcs clear water, and leaps 
falls with agility. Its flesh is pale, and is unfit for canning within a 
few hours after landing. 

Onewhunckua gorhntteha, the humpback, is most abundant of the 
species, and averages from 5 to 10 pounds. The pale flesh cooks soft in 
cans and is not desired for packing, although of fine flavour. The 
humpback is even more plentiful than the red salmon, and can out jump 
any other species. Their leaps have not been recorded, like that Dram- 
men River salmon in Norway that jumped 16 ft up the face of a fall, 
but Lieutenant Niblack photographed one hi the act of springing eight 
feet 

The first run of Hfem comes in the early spring. In June the red 
mUdoii eome In by IKxon Entrance, closely followed by the silver salm* 
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on. In August the humpbacks appear, and In Sq>teinber there is a 
last run of tjfee» to Uie upstream and mountain lake spawning-grounds. 
The young Mtlmon seeks the sea with the high water in spring, and re- 
turns at the end of two jears to its birthplace. 

The malma or 0olly Varden trout follow the salmon in from the 
sea to doTour their eggs, and the crudest tackle baited with salmon 
roe will catch 1 and 6 pound fish of the most beautiful colouring. 

There is also the cut-throat trout, with the vivid red mark below 
the gills, and the large steel head, Oairdner or rainbow trout, so often 
. classed as a salmon, and packed as speckled salmon at many canueries. 
Prof. David & Jordan, the first authority on Pacific coast fish, says that 
any one who can count can tell the difference between a salmon and a 
trout. A Pacific salmon has from 18 to 16 rays in tlie anal or last 
lower fin, while a trout has but 9 or 10 rays. The original Atlantic 
salmon has but 10 or 11 rays in the anal fin. 

Fine distinctions as to parrs, charrs, smolts, and grilses are not 
weighed in Alaska. The canners desire only an abundance of firm, red- 
fleshed fish. 

The rivalry of Alaska canneries greatly injured the business on the 
Columbia. The 87 canneries in Alaska, representing an investment of 
more than $4,000,000, employ between 6,000 and 6,000 people and 
100 steam-vessels. The pack of 1891, amounting to 789,000 cases of 
48 one-pound tins each, so overstocked the market that a combination 
was formed, 29 canneries were closed, and the pack of 1892 reduced 
to 400,000 cases. Only 2 of the 17 canneries in southeastern Alaska 
were operated that year, those at Ix>ring and Chilkat. In 1898 the 
pack was limited to 660,000 cases. 

SALMON CANNERIES. 

At Lonng the best opportunity is afforded for watching the can- 
ning of salmon, which is in progress from June to September by a 
large force of Chinese contract workmen. The seining and outdoor 
work are done by white men, a few Indians being sometimes employed 
'* under them. While industrious to a degree, the Tlingit cannot be de- 
pended upon ; and the native is too apt to strike, to start upon a ptt>- 
longcd potlatch, or go berrying or fishing. on his own account, in the 
height of the salmon run. in the skilful manipulation of the cans and 
machines within doors, neither he nor the white man can appitrach the 
automatic exactness and dexterity of the Chinese, who, being paid by the 
piece, take no account of a day's worlcing hours, and keep the ma- 
chinery moving os lone as there are fish in the cannery. The fish are 
thrown from the arriving scows to a latticed floor, or loaded directly 
into the trucks and roli^ Into the cannery. The cleaner seizes a fish 
and in two seconds trims and cleans it— beheading, detailing, and rend- 
ing it with so many strokes of his long, thin knife. It i^ washed, 
scraped, out in sections the length of a can, packed, soldered, steamed, 
tested, vented, steamed again, resoldered, lacquered, labelled, and 
boxed. The tin is taken up fai sheets, and an ingenious maehine 
6 
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vamdhMt rolk| Mid its tlie tawm to tlie cant, which roll down an 
iBeUnMl ffiittflr 9i BNlled folder which clotet the edges. The experts 
cui tdl, by a tap itf the finger, if each can is air-tight If not her. 
neticBUj dosed, the contents rapldlj diange, hnrst the cans in transit 
** below/' or explode unpleasantly in distant markets. The Alaska 
eanners are not held to any restrictions ss hi British Columbia, not 
taxed or hindered in any way. Thiry may take any piece of ground 
they see fit in tracts of IfiO acres, and receiTc a patent after paying 
$l.fi6 an acre and the cost of snnrc^. There is no tax upon cannery 
boats, no Ifanit to the sfa» of net-mesnes, no dose season, and the ealm- 
011 faispector, who is supposed' to prerent the pladnsof weirs and 
traps In the streams, hss no Tessd at hhi command with which to en- 
AMce the laws. The canneries drain the country of their natural 
wealth ; make no permanent settlements, nor any improrements ; spend 
aliMMt nothing of their profits In the Territory; and are a fruitful 
M«oe of trouble and corruption among the native people. 

Tke ReTillagigedo Lakes and Bekm Canal. 

The famed beauty of Naha Bay is not apparent from Loring. 
Tliere Is a fine waterfall a quarter of a mile above the cannery, reached 
by a traU through the woods. Two miles above Loring the bay nar- 
rows and terminates in a tfii/-<f«^M«, where 10,000 salmon have been 
drawn ashore from a single cast of the sefaie. A sharp point of land 
Mparates this oove from the first in the chain of four lakes, and the 
connecting stream is less than 100 ft in length. Thhi Lake AdorabU 
is more properly a lagoon, as it is 12 ft below high-tide mark, and the 
cascading stream empties and fills the lake by turn, and the seine is 
cast at either end of these rapids. 

Lake Adorable, as it was named in 1886, is 4 miles long and 2 
miles across, with magnificent mossy forests closely surrounding it It 
letters with leaping salmon all summer long, as they cross it to run 
the gauntlet of the cascading streams that job lake to lake far into the 
heart of the island. Large salmon have several times taken trout-fires 
from these shores and wrecked light rods. Greedy malma follow with 
the salmon, and may always be caught Both black and cinnamon 
bears are found on the isUnd. They are first seen in spring, when 
they come out to feed upon the skunk-cabbage (Z^vtcAfon Kamchatken- 
sitX which with its huge tropical leaves is like a banana-tree half 
burled. Four black bears have been seen at once pawing salmon 
ashore from the sedges along Lake Adorable, and hi the dense salmon 
beny thickets and along the shores of the farther lakes they are lees 
•ftSB frtg^itened away by man. The old smoke-house on the stream 
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oooiMctiiig Um first and second lakes has sereral times been used aa a 
sportsman's camp, and touches upon the roost complete wilderness, 
while near to a base of supplies. There is a small red deer on the 
island, but the skb-hunters threaten Hs early extermination in the 
r^on, as 26,000 skins were shipped from Loring in 1800. Wolves 
are numerous; geese, swans, mallard, teal, and a so-called canvas-back 
duck flock by the farther lakes ; and eagles always tempt shots when 
a sportsman has once seen the exquisitely fine and downy robes made 
from their breasts. 

Escape Point, at the northern entrance of Xaha Bay, celebrates 
Vancouver's escape from the Indians who attacked his party in Ih^u 
twnf Cove^ 8 miles beyond. Canoes had followed the white men from 
the bend of Behra Canal, and ** the old vixen,'* with the largo labrette in 
her lip, who steered and commanded the largest canoe, was bent on 
hostilities from the start While the three boats were separated, the 
vixen came alongside Vancouver's yawl, snatched the lead-line and 
made fast with it. Her crew donned wolf masks, jumped aboard and 
seised the muskets ; five canoes closed in, their crews shouting and 
dancing. The commanding virago was plainly exhorting them to an 
attack, when Vancouver gave the order to fire with the weapons they 
had drawn from the arms-chest. Those in the small canoes rolled out 
and swam ashore. Those in the big war canoe cut the line, and all 
sprang to one side, careening the canoe so that its side shielded them 
as they paddled away. Two of Vancouver's men were wounded, and 
before they could proceed the swimmers climbed the sheer bluff and 
hurled rocks down upon the boats. 

Yesa Bay^ on the mainland shore opposite Traitors' Cove, is a 
mere ship-way through the forest, navigable by large steamers for 2 
miles to a point where the cannery is situated, and accessible only to 
canoes beyond that point. The narrow passage is exceedingly pictur- 
esque, and the brawling stream by the cannery leads to a lake of great 
beauty, where 60 pounds of trout have been lured by the commonest 
fly m two hours. The Coast Survey named the place AfcLanald Bay^ 
but the local name having become well established in commerce before- 
hand, it is only alluded to as Tea Bap, 

BumtughtU Bay^ at the mouth of the Unuk River, is a deep bowl in 
the mountains where Vancouver fished in August, 1798, and called his 
prises ** hunchbacked salmon." **They had little of the cok>ur and 
nothing of the flavour of sahnon, and they were very insipid and hidiifer- 
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cot food,** be wrote. Tlie siraret were coTorod with dead salmon then, as 
tbej are now at tlie height of the run, when the retreating tides strand 
acres of lish on the rirer bars. A cannerj was established at Bur- 
ronf^'s Bay in 1886, and while it was in operation the mail steamers 
regularly made the toor of Bdim Canal *. There is placer gold in the 
bars of the Unmi Riwer^ a tnrfoid, glaeler-fed stream, which heads 100 
miles inland. It is naTigable for 70 miles by canoe, but hunters .of 
the bear, mountain goat, and mountain sheep, which abound in this 
region, are warned by the surreyors of dangerous rapids and whirl* 
pools. 

The nudnland shores arc very abrupt all along Bekm Canal, the 
way is narrow, and Commander Newell, U. S. N., who was among the 
irst to carry a large steamer around Rerillagigedo, declares the yiew 
northward from P^tUU 8^km the finest In southern Alaska. The 
landmark in tliat stretch is the If ew Eddyatoae Rock, which rises 
like a ruined Tine-chid tower 2IK) ft from the water, with a circumfer- 
•nee of less than 00 yards at the baM. There are a few crerices b 
its side to maintain the green wreaths and plumes that permanently 
deeorate it, and it could be easily scaled. Vancouver named it after 
breakfasting on its sandy base; and in 1879 the Coast Sunrey named 
the Jhulyard Bajf and the other points near it for engineers and oth- 
ers connected with the building of the famous Eddystone Light on the 
coast of England. 

Priace of Walea lalaad. 

Priace of Walea^ the largest island of the Alexander Archipel- 
ago, is second in shse to Yancourer Island, extending 200 miles from 
N. to 8., with a breadth of 20 and 80 miles. It is a miniature conti- 
nent, with an island belt on the ocean coast sheltering a continuous 
Inmde Ptma^e^ navigable by canoes and launches. It hi mountainous 
throughout ; cedar groves dot its shores ; fine salmon streams lead to 
scores of mountain lakes, and in climate it has been called the Lan- 
cashire of the coast Because of its wealth of cedar and salmon, Con- 
gress was once asked to declare the island a government reservation of 
ship thnber for the ubc of the navy-yards on the Pacific coast, and to 



* Named for Major Behm, commandant at the Russian port in Karo« 
chatka, where Cook*s ships wbtered under Captain King. George 
Vancouver was midshipman on this third and last voyage of the great 
Ba?lgator, James Cook. 
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lease the falmon-fisheries. The rery mention of Alaska has always 
been sufficient to oonTulse the Congress at Washington ; and although 
the proposed reserration was larger than the State of New Jeraey, and 
would bare brought b a considerable reyenue, the humorous legblators 
did nothing. 

The jollow oedar (Cupretria mUkakenaU)^ which ranges from the 
Queen Charlotte Islands to Takutat, is the most valuable timber on 
the Pacific coast. The tree reaches a diameter of 6 and 8 ft. and a 
height of 160 ft, growing in patches and small groves, and easily 
disUnguished from we rigid, symmetrical spruces by its darker foliage, 
its ragged and uneven limbs with their plumy, fi^illowy, tasselled tips. 
It has a pale-yellow colour and a close fine grain, exhaling a slight 
resinous odour when first cut. The Chinese valued it highly, and the 
Russians carried on a large trade in cedar logs. At Canton it was 
made into chests that passed as camphor-wood, and when carved and 
scented was palmed off as sandalwood. It is as much the aversion of 
moths as arc the other fragrant cedars. It is the one ship timber of the 
Pacific coast, the only wood which repels the teredo, and ships* tim- 
bers have been found to be sound and good after lying under water for 
thirty years. The few vessels built of yellow cedar have the best 
standing, since hulls of Oregon pine can only be insured as A. No. 1 
for three years, and the average Puget Sound pile is eaten through in 
the same time. One million dollars a year is said to be spent in driv- 
ing and replacing piles in Pugct Sound wharves, while the yellow cedar 
of Alaska is untouched, and the law forbids its exportation. Small 
lots of yellow cedar have been sold at Portland for |76 per thousand 
feet ; local cabinet-makers have made much use of it, and Hon. Wil- 
liam H. Seward secured enough cedar during his visit to Alaska to 
finish the great hall of his Auburn residence. The natives use this 
wood for canoe and house building, for totem-poles and all carved 
work. The inner bark furnishes them with a tough fibre which re- 
places ropes or thongs, and, finely shredded, is woven into mats, sailis 
blankets, baskets, and hats. They destroy countless trees by this 
girdling, and ghosts of dead cedars show all along shore. 

All the S. and W. coast of Prince of Wales Island is historic ground. 
At Cape Chacon, or the traders* Musatchie Nose, Juan Perez landed in 
1774, and finding a native with a Russian gun in his possession, marked 
the Ihie of 64" 40' ai the limit of Russian rule, and by the same token 
the northern boundary of Spanish possessions. 

The HantagoM originally claimed all the ocean shores, but one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred years ago they were driven northward by 
the Haidas from North Island of the Queen Charlotte group, a band of 
pirates and freebootors who successfully defied the neighbouring trib^ 
and terrorised the mainland coast At last the other Haidas, combined 
with the Nass and Tsimsian warriors, attacked North Island, routed the 
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megndesy and destroyed their Tilligee. Tlie sunriyora pat to sea, 
landed on tlie opposite sliore of tlie entrance, and in time imslied their 
▼iUages up to Tterak Strait and anmnd to Thome Day, on the £. side 
of tM Ifland. Th^ drove the fVench flag from this coast early in the 
eentary by Ulliitt ttie natire otter-hunters whom a French trader had 
leased from the Russian chief manager at Sitlca. After indemnifying 
the Sitkans for thdr 83 dead relatives at |2U0 each, the Frenchman 
bad 6S otter-skins worth $5 each to take to Canton. Uhi experience 
deterred his countrymen from competing in the profitable fur-trade of 
the Northwest Coast. 

These Tleviakans, Kaigahnees, or Prince of Wales Haidas, have 
their hurgest Tilh^se at IIowkMiy hi Cordora Day, behind Dall Island. 
The Doston fiir4rader8 used to anchor near the Tillage in the harbour 
which Captain EthoUn sunreyed in 1833, and named American Baif, 
Howkan Is a Stikine word meaning ** fallen stone," and the original 
kom k m m lies on the beach, whether myth or meteorite none know. 

The Tillage is rarely Tlsited by mall steamers, recelTing Its mail 
and consignments by small steamer from Mary Idand or Ibri Wranffell, 
A Pkesbyterian minion wss established at Howkan in 1881. In 1888, 
when the writer first Tisited the Tillage, it was a place of totemio 
deUghl Tall totem-poles guarded hmises, and skeleton ruins of 
houses, crowded to the waters edge, ranged back through the under- 
brush, and lined a farther beach where graTcs and ruins were en- 
tangled in a young jungle. Mosses and Udnens half coTcred the faces 
of the crows and eagles, grasses and ferns flourished in every crevice 
of the carvings, and iHtfhes and even young spruce-trees, 10 ft high, 
grew on the tops of totem-poles. Skolka, the head chief, had a magnifi- 
cent column by his doorway, with two children with storied hats above 
his ancestral eagle and the image of a bearded white man beneath the 
bird. He read a sad chapter of his family history from this picture rec- 
ord. A woman of the eagle clan went to gather salmon-eggs one day, 
and while she cut fresh branches to lay in the water, and filled her 
baskets, her two children played. When she was ready to return she 
called the children, but they ran and hid. She called again and again, 
but they answered her from the woods with the voices of crows, and 
for many moons the crows mocked her cries. It was believed that the 
white traders had stolen them. The lost ones never returned, and the 
story of the kidnapped children has frightened generations of little 
caelcs. The same twins and trader ornament a pme hi Kasa-an Bay, 
and exhort those small Kaigahnees of the eagle brand to civil speech 
and obedience. Skolka's next-door neighbour in days of yore was an 
old chief, whose young and pretty wife found a big frog while search- 
ing in her liege's locks one day. The nine days* wonder wss recorded 
In the next tolem-pole erected, and there one may still see the old 
ekldL the frog, and the moon-faced bride to prove the tale. 

Tm Kaigahaeesi like every tribe, haToalege&d of a great flood and 
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a single canoe coming to rest with two sunriTors on the top of a moun- 
tain. In 1888 one ancient claimed to have the bark rope that held 
the anchor of the big canoe when it rested on the high mountain 
behind Howkan— a talisman of great power. They have a tale twin 
to ours of Lot's wife, but their Sodom and Gomorrah were on Forrester 
Island, and a brother and sister fleeing from a pestilence were boUi 
turned to stone, because the woman looked back while crossing a riTer. 
Their petrified bodies still stand In that river, and their petrified lodge 
may be seen on its bank. 

When Wiggips*8 storms were promised to all North America in March, 
1882, a white man at Kasa-an Bay read and explained the prophecies 
to the Kaigahnees. The warning ran rapidly from Tillage to Tillage, 
and at Howkan all began moving their things to the high ground, and 
were carrying up water and provisions for one whole afternoon. They 
believed that the promised tidal wave wai coming, and, at the time set 
for the storm* began to say, ** Victoria all gone 1 '* There was a heavy 
storm outside) that March night, and the agent of the trading company, 
retumhig fnim the Klinquan fishery in a whale-boat, was drowned by a 
wave upsetting the boat as he let go the tiller to furl the sail 

It was at Port Bazan, across Dall Island, that a Kaigahnee found 
the remains of Paymaster Walker, who was lost with the steamer Qtorot 
8. Wriffhty in February, 1873. The loss of the Wr^^lU was one of the 
tragedies of the sea, and is still a current topic in Alaska. The steamer 
left Sitka on its return trip to Portland with several army officers and 
their families and residents on board. It was last seen at Cordova 
Bay, on the south end of Prince of Wales Island, and, in the face of 
warnings, the captain put out to sea in a heavy storm, as he was 
hurrying to Portland for his wedding. It is supposed that the ship 
foundered, or struck a rock on the Queen Charlotte shore. The most 
terrible anxiety prevailed as week after week went by with no tidings 
of the WriglUy and the feeling was intensified when the rumour was 
started that it had been wrecked near a village of Kuergefath Indians, 
and that the survivors had been tortured and put to deatii. Two years 
after the disappearance of the Wright the body of Major Walker was 
found in Port Bazan, recognizable only by fragments of his uniform 
that had been held to him by a life-preserver. Other remains and bits 
of wreckage were found in the island recesses, and the mystery of the 
Wright was cleared. 

In the Howkan and the Kaigahnee region everything has been named 
and charted three and four times. Cape Mwton itself was named Cane 
MufiM by the Spaniards, and Vancouver copied the name incorrectly. 
Dixon had named it Cape Pitt before him, and Tebenkoff called it Cape 
Kaigahnee afterward. The original village of KaigaJmee was near this 
cape, but since its abandonment that name is as often applied to Howkan. 
Kaigan is the Japanese word for strand or seashore, and its use in this 
oonnectioo gives great comfort to those who contend for the Asiatic 
origin of these people. The missionaries named the place Jade^on^ and 
the Poet-Officp Department sent blanks and eanceUihg stamps marked 
HendmIi%mon. C/aptainNicbols resistedall appeals to enter /acibon on 
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Um Gotst Sonrey cliarto, and Um Board of Geognphic Names made 
Bawkan the le^ and official appellatkML Thit is onlj one of many 
similar Incidents in the naming of the region. 

The Howkan Mission has a saw-miU beyond American Bay, and the 
KImmak cannery and mill are niched in the far end of Bucarelli Bay, 
that picturesque, cedar-lined reach where Bodega and Maurelle took 
possession in the name of Spain in 1775. Hail and excursion steamers 
nerer visit this shore, and the Klawak cannery runs its own schooners to 
San Francisco^ and steam launches to Howkan, or Fort Wrangel, for 
mailsL A mission and a Ooremment school care for the Hanegas, who 
inhabit this W. eoast^ a tribe quite as untamable for a century as the 
Kaigahnees. There is an inside passage from Dixon Entrance to Sumner 
Strait, *aDd a hu^ cannery and saw-mill at Skakan, or Chican, oif the 
N. end of Prince of Wales. That saw-mill was doing a large business 
in cedar shingles with San Francisco in 1889, when the zealous timber 
agent descended, a cargo was confiscated, a large fine leried, and the 
mill was silenced. 

VsnoottTer righted the ** very remarkable barren, peaked mountain ** 
on the.N. end of Prince of Wales, which he named for his friend 
Captain Caldcr, of the nary ; but other navigators briefly describe Mt. 
Calder as a volcano, and tell of its eruption towards the close of the last 
century. The northern and eastern shores of the island down to 2%ome 
Bajf are claimed by the Stikines, and their first village is in Red Bay^ 
the Kragnaia of the Russian traders. The dreaded JSye-opener^ or Shoo- 
Ftjf Roekf is off Its entrance, and by a sharp turn a ship runs into a 
small opening that narrows until it can barely pass. Beyond this 
gateway the bay rounds out into a placid reacli, with magnificent trees 
crowding to the water*s edge. There was a small saltery there in 1884, 
•ad another at Salmon Creek, E. of Red Bay. 

Kasa^aa Bay, on the E. coast of Prince of Wales Island, pene- 
trates some 17 miles in a westerly direction, and several fine salmon 
streams empty into its arms and inlets. Skowl's old village, the original 
Kasa-an, hi on Skowl Arm, which opens southwardly near the entrance. 

At the time of SkowVs death his village held 17 great lodges, 
and the threescore totem-poles constituted the finest collection of their 
kind in Alaska. This chief of the eagle clan was an autocrat of the 
old school, ruled his people with a rod of iron, held them to the old 
faiths and customs, and gave missionaries no welcome. A totem-pole 
la Ills village showed the image of a priest, an angel, and a book, and 
was inteaded as a derisive remmder of the efforts made to convert him 
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There is an interesting old grsTeysrd on the N. shore, twlf^way up Kass- 
an Bay, near the Baronorich copper-mine, wliioh was much exploited 
twenty years aga 

The BaroHovich Fisheiy is in a cots of Karta Baif, at the extreme 
end of the opening, and was established at the time of the transfer by 
a Russian trader who married Slcowl's daughter. It was a headquarters 
of smuggling operations during the first years of United States owner- 
ship of AlasKa, and Baronovich was one of the first of pelagic sealers 
or roolcery raiders, returning with 9,000 fur-seal skins from a mysterious 
cruise in a small schooner in the siunmer of 1868. In 1886 the customs 
officers found orer $40,000 worth of prepared opium at this fishery, 
paclced in barrels and ready for shipment below ss salt salmon. Since 
thi^t event the fishery has been abandoned, and the catch of AoMMm, 
ToUtoi^ Thome^ and^Sb/mon Bays on the E. coast of Prince of Wales 
Island, are towed in scows to the Loring cannery, 

CkolmondeleT Sound, which extends inland for 16 miles, was 
named by Vanoouyer, and Dora Bay^ its scenic boast, with Mi, Eu* 
dora^ 8,600 ft. high at its end, were named for Urs. Richardson CloTer. 
3foira Sounds another of Vanoouver^s discoveries, and the northern arm 
reaching almost to the base of Mt Eudora, is much lauded for its scenio 
combination. Niblack anchorage was named for Lieutenant A. P. Nib- 
lack, U. S. N., who conducted the surveys in this region and gathered 
the material for his valuable work on The Coast Indians of Southern 
Alaska and Nortliem British Columbia, published as part of the Report 
of the U. S. National Museum, 1887-88. It contains the fullest ex- 
planation of the arts, customs, and social organisation of these interest- 
ing people. 

This report, and the other U. S. Government publications referred 
to, cannot be purchased, but can be obtained for any United States 
citi7x*n who makes proper application to a Senator or Representative 
in Congress from his State. « 

• 

Fort WrangeTK 

Vancouver's Duke of Clarence Strait is 107 miles in length, 
and at ito northern end is sensibly discoloured by the fresh water of the 
StUHne River, Fort Wrangell, on the island of that name off the 
mouth of that river, was the second settlement in southeastern Alaska 
after Sitka, and commands a broad mountain-walled harbour that lies 80 
miles in from the open ocean. This gives It warmer and drier sum- 
mers and colder winters than places on the outer coast, the mereury 
often rismg above 90* in July, and remaining above 80* for a fortni^i 
MtM tone. The wmter average of 28*8* leaves the harbour open, and 
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extreme cold is rarely known. John Muirhas highly extolled its bland, 
soothing, "poultice-lilce atmosphere,** and greatly praised the mountaui 
panorama unrolled to one who climbs the hill behind the old fort. 

The first settlement on Wrangetl Aland was made by order of the 
chief manacer, Admiral-Baron Wrangell who sent the captain-lieutenant, 
Dionysius FeodoroTich Zarembo, down from Sitka, in 1884, to erect a 
stockade-post, and with the aid of a oonrette prerent the Hudson Bay 
Company from re-establishing trading-posts on the Stikine River. This 
JMhubi 81, DUmmiut was built on the first pohit of land below the 
wharf, and with the hostile threats of the natives Zarembo succeeded 
in driving off the British ship. This hindrance to the free navigation 
of the Stikine was a plam violation of the Treaty of 1824, and after five 
rears of diplomatic controversy it was settled by Russia paying £20,000 
indemnity and leasing all the l^irttf-mUe Strip from Dixon Entrance to 
Takutat to the H. B. Ca, first for a term of ten years, and then by re- 
newed leases until the transfer of Russian America to the United 
States. Sir George Simpson considered all the British possessions in the 
interior, adjacent to the Thirty-mile Strip, as worthless, unless it were 
leased to them. He named the new post Fart SUline^ and his men led 
an exciting life there, their fierce neighbours attacking and besieging 
them, and several times cutting their foot-bridge and the fiume that 
earned water to the fort After the discovervof gold on the river and 
the infiux of miners, fur-trading languished, the river posts were aban- 
doned, and there was little loss to the company when its lease ended 
with Uie transfer of Russian America to the United States. 

A new site was chosen for the United States militaiy post of Fort 
Wrangell in 1807, and the large stockade was first garrisoned by two 
companies of the Twenty-first Infantry, that remained until 1870, when 
the post was abandoned, the ground and buildings sold to W. King 
Lear for ffiOO. The discovery of the CaMiaT mines, at the head-watera 
of the Stikine, and sent a tide of new life into the deserted street, and a 
eompany of the Fourth Artillery occupied the barracks from 1876 to 1877, 
when the Government withdrew its troops from all posts in Alaska. 
During Uie second occupation the tenants fixed the rent of the prop- 
erty, and paid the protesting landlord a tenth of what he might have 
received at that time. In 1884 the Treasury Department took posses- 
sion of the buildings, on the ground that the sale of 1870 was illegal, 
and installed the deputy-collector in the fort Twenty vears after Mr. 
Lear's purchase of the property, the Sitka court decided that, as the 
orighial sale was illegal and unconstitutional, Mr. Lear was entitled to 
his $600 with bterest, and the eaute eiUbre was ended. As the old 
buildings went to ruin, they lent Fort Wrangell a certain interest and 
pleturesqueness, and the weather-beaten stockade and a leaning block- 
koQse were most sketchable ; but all these fine studies in weather tones 
and licfaen-growths have been destroyed, the restorer has driven pio- 
toresqueness out of the quadrangle, and the old quartera are used l^ 
tlieclvU o ffi c ers a deputy-collector, ooramissioiier, nanhal, poetmas- 
ler, and fiiperlatMideiit oi edacatkm. 
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With the abandonment of the mining regions up the Stikine, Fort 
Wrangell*8 trade has fallen to almost nothing, and the saw-mill repre* 
sents its chief industry. The Stikines do a large ciirio business in the 
summer season, and the traders* stores overflow with coarse earrings, 
baskets, and najtive silTcr-work. A few fur^ are brought from the 
SUkine country. Specimens of dark-gray mica slate, sprinkled with 
large almandite garnets, are brought from a ledge near Point Rothsay 
for sale. 

There is an old river-boat on the beach, so built over and grown 
with weeds that only the line of the guards suggests its original estate. 
This Rudder Orange cleared $186,000 each season its stem- wheel 
beat the Stikine flood, and when its machinery gave out beyond all re- 
pair, it wn8 floated ashore, and was a profitable venture as a hotel 
Then it fell to the mission of a bakery, whose Chinese proprietor gather- 
ing his kind about him made it headquarters for those Ckilestials who 
patiently worked abandoned placers, and carried much Stikine gold 
away long after the boom had broken. 

As late as 1888 a forest of totem-poles rose by the great lodges in 
the Stikines* village. In 1898 only a half dozen renmincd, and the 
show pair guard a bay-windowed cottage which replaces the ancestral 
lodge. One of these relates the legends of the builder's family, the 
other that of his wife. The wife's pole is sunnountcd by her clan- 
totem, the eagle. The image of a child, a beaver, a frog, an eagle, a 
frog, and a frog, continue to the ground. This frog is the crest of a 
sub-family, the insignia of a medicme-man, a pestilence, a miraculous 
cure, big medicine, or as the food of the eagle naturally represented 
with it — all according to a^ many interpreters. The builder^s pole is 
covered with his own image, the two-storied hat indicating two great 
potlatches or degrees in greatness. Beneath is his own mother totem, 
the crow, and at the base of the pole the eagle, the totem of his wife, 
and hence of his children. * 

The wolf and the whale, from two famous medicine-men's grave, 
ornament the old parade-ground. 

ShtiJccn^e Grave, on the point reached by a foot-bridge, is an object 
of interent Shakes and his rival, Qualkay, were in evidence when Sir 
George Simpson visited Fort Stikine in 1841. Qualkay long ago suc- 
cumbed and was set away in charge of hi»-totemic guardian, but Shakes 
cumbered the earth for another forty years, causing and spilling much 
bad blood, foraging the lower coast to far Nisqually, opposing the mission- 
aries, brewing hoochinoo^ and quarrelling with the other village chiefs 
as long as the breath was in him. He was a chief of the old school, 
like Skowl, and when he died thero was a wake and a funeral that 
paled all potlatch tales of old. His body was laid out in state trap- 
pings. The carved chests were piled high. There were furs and blank- 
ets galore ; Iowa past envious counting ; gangs of slaves, and last the 
precious heirloom and insignia of his line— a stuffed grizzly with cop- 
per claws and eyes, and movable jaws that assisted at great dances and 
ceremonies, and, being possessed by the body of a man, took part in 
theatrical representatioiis that depicted the great family legends. In 
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dehige-tiiiie ShAkas's aneeBton look the bear into their canoe and saTed 
bfan from drowning. When the canoe grounded on a mountain, the 
bear brought them food, and from an alliance with thia bear were de- 
eeended au bia people. One bear column ahowa the footprints of the 
bear Uiat crawled to Uie top of the tree whence he was rescued bj 
8hake8*s ancestors ; and when Shakes was laid away in a balconied pa- 
*TiUon on the Point, a bear was put on guard. 

Kadashan has inherited the orea-staif that rules the tribe and a fine 
war canoe. For a sufficient purse he and a rival ti/ce will muster crews 
of thir^-two and paddle a spirited race. Thej paddle to a chant, the 
fierce old war-song of the ^ northern Indians *^ that spread terror on 
the lower coast 

SkMUulcM JMnt was the home of another chief, who long defied 
the missionaries' efforts, but who was laid away in his ornamented 

Sre soon after Ctah^ the Christian Tsimslan, acceded to the Hti- 
es' request and opened a school in their midi»t Mr. Seward and 
General Howard had Tainly appealed to mission boards, but the letter 
of a priTate soldier describing the pathetic efforts of these people to do 
for themselTes made most impression, and in 1877 the Presbyterian 
Board sent Rer. Sheldon Jackson to inTcstigate. He found the won- 
derful CUh teaching in a dance-hall leased from the miners, and, 
guarded by the chief Toratt^ opening his school with hymn and prayer. 
A teacher waa left for wat winter, antl the next year Mrs. McFarland 
opened a girls* boarding-school, which, after its own building was 
burned, was united with the Sitka school. A Catholic chapel was built 
during garrison days, and receives periodical visits from the Jesuit 
father at Juneau, but as the Tlingits have been given in charge of the 
Pkesbyterian Board, the Roman church does not attempt any evangel- 
ical work among them. A Methodist and a Presbyterian church and 
Government day school are the forces at work, and are judged suffi- 
cient and satisfactory. 

The pre-emptor of the old company gardens beyond the fort hns 
proved in these later days that vegetable and poultry raiding are more 
certain and profitable ventures in Alaska than mining. Cabbages and 
mangel-wurBel reach prodigious size ; cauliflowers measure 18 inches 
around; and peas, beans, lettuce, celery, rhubarb, and radishes thrive. 
This enthusiastic planter believes that he could have ripened wheat 
durinc two dry summers, and perhaps com. Wild timothy grows 6 ft 
high in M clearings, and clover-heads are twice the size of Eastern 
dorer, eaeh blossom wide-spread, as red and fragrant as a carnation 

Pfak. 

The Btikine Biver. 

There is a salmon cannery at Laboachere Bay, 2 miles from 
Fort Wrangell, on the north point of the hiland. A trail through the 
woods connects the two settlements. This spot is better known as 
the JMtU Higl^dd of Vancouver, and commands a view of the mouth 
9i the Sliklao River and the high peaks surroundfaig its delta. 
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Although YasooiiTer^s men, in reaching this pointy were eurrounded 
by the grejr-green and turbid flood of the greet stream, they did not die- 
ooTor it, the third great river of the ooast which th^ almost entered 
unawares. Captain CloTeland, of the American sloop Drugon^ and Gap- 
tain Rowan, of the EUm^ Tinited the delta and learned of the great 
stream in 1799. Hudiion Bay Co. emph^^s knew the head-waters, 
soon after their repulse by Zarembo at Fort Dionysius. Ur. Robert 
Campbell tells of his discorery of its sources in a letter to Senator H. 
C. Butler, dated Riding Mountain House, Manitoba, Norember SO, 
1881: 

** Being an employ^ of the Hudson Bay Co., I was for a series of 
years employed by it in exploring, trading, and extending the trade in 
the till then unknown part of the Rockpr Mountains, and especially in 
search of rivers, or sources of rivers, flowing from the west of the . 
mountains. 

** In summer, 1888, 1 ascended to and established a trading post at 
Bease's Lake (since then a gold field), and soon after, in July, l crossed 
the mountain and came to the head-waters of a river, which with a 
party of two Indian boys and a half-breed I followed for some time, 
and came to a tributary which we crossed on Terror Bridge, a very 
shaky structure over a foaming torrent About 16 miles beyond the 
bridge we came on a very large camp of Indians assembled there for 
the double purpose of ciitching salmon, which abounded in the river, 
and of trading with the then notable chief * Shakes,* who ascended 
there from Fort Highfield, a large trading station of the Russians, es- 
tablished at the mouth of the river, on the Pacific coast From these 
Indians I was glad to learn that the name of the river was *Stikene.* 

*' I gave notes to some of the Indians, to be delivered at any Hudson 
Bay Co. post, relating the result of mv discovery thus far, and as the 
object of my trip was now attained I wished to retrace my steps without 
delay ; but it was with no little difficulty that we got away from the 
camp of the savages. We owed our safety to the Nahany chief, and 
the tribe we came first in contact with in the morning. This discovery, 
which made no small noise at the time, led in a great measure to the 
Hudson Bay Ca leasing from the Russians a stretch of country along 
the coast, for purposes of trade.** 

The Hudson Bay Co. first established Fmi Mumford^ 60 miles up 
the river from Fort Wrangcll, at the supposed Russian boundary Ime, 
and Finrt Olenora, 126 miles up river, at the head of canoe navigation. 
When the miners came with steamboats, fire-arms, and blasting powder, 
game was frightened away, and the Indians found more lucrative pur- 
suits than hunthi^ and trapphig. In 1878 the company abandoned the 
river posts, the mmes failed, anid the region relapsed into a wUdemeaa. 

The scenery of Stah-Kecna, the Great River, will revive the for- 
tunes of the region when increasing tourist travel makes it better 
known. Prof. John Muir, who canoed its length in 1879,epitombed ito 
finest reach as ** a Yosemite 100 milei long.** Three hundred living gU« 
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tien drain directly into the Stikine, and Prof. Muir counted 100 from 
bis canoe. The riTer is Terj shallow at the mouth, with a current 
mnning 5 miles an hour, but in the upper caitons the current is ter- 
rific Steamers were withdrawn from the river in 1888, but a relic 
continued to navigate until 1891, although canoe travel was and is still 
more satisfactory to those who can give a fortnight to the excursion. 
In busy times, when all the standing-room was taken on these river- 
boats, and they tied to the banks each night to give passengers room 
to sleep, it was a 8 days' trip up to Glenora by steam, and 10 days in 
canoe. Returning, the steamers made the 160 miles in 8 or 12 hours, 
the machinery reversed much of the time, to restrain the boat from 
going entirely with the mad current 



Itinerary of tke Stikine RlTere 

The first object of interest is the Popoff^ or LUtU Olaeier, 10 miles 
above Point Rothsay. At the Biff Bend^ a few miles above, the l$koot 
River opens a valley southward, its course defined by the sharp needle 
peaks of the Olaeier Banffe. The natives, following the Iskoot cafions 
for 60 miles, reach a table-land from which they descend the Nass 
River to Fort Simpson. Besides scenery of the wildest description, 
peaks, precipices, and glaciers that defy Zermatt climbers, the Iskoot 
r^on is a great preserve of big game. Grizzly, cinnamon, and black 
bears, mountain goat and mountain sheep, deer and elk, roam undis- 
turbed, grouse abound, and mosquitoes surpass in numbers and vo- 
racity any others of their kind. The same condition as to game and 
insects exists all along the Stikine. 

The Great, or OrlelMur Glacier, 20 miles above the LiUU Gta- 
fMT^ and 40 miles from Fort Wrangel, is often visited in chartered 
steamers, when mail steamers are delayed at the latter port for a 
whole day, and offers an interesting excursion. The glacier descends 
throH^ a mountain gateway less than a mile in width, and spreads out 
in a broad, rounded^ fan slope measuring 8 miles around its rim. A 
tcnafaial moraine half a mile in width lies between it and the river, a 
pkee of sloughs and quicksands cut by the milk-white lee Water 
Bher^ and scores of streams through which the pilgrim wades to the 
foot irf ice-eliflii rising abruptly 600 and 700 ft The glacier slopes 
back easify and disappears in fine curves behhid mountain spurs. Its 
Mrface is mudi broken, but it has not been explored nor its motion 
voeoffdod. Two yonag RnssiaB oficert once came down from Sitka to 
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explore this glacier to its source, but they ncTcr returned with its 

secrets. Old miners and rirer traders say that it has shrunk and retreated 

much since those good old days when "the boys,'* with their bags of 

flour gold, and nuggets, used to congregate at Bttefi Bar (Choquette's) 

on the opposite banlc, and, while boiling themseWes in the Hoi 8prinff§ 

baths, contemplated the great ice stream orer the way. A smaller gla* 

cier faces the Oreai Olaeier on the Hot Springs side, and there is an 

Indian tradition to the effect that these two glaciers were once united, 

and the river ran through in an arched tunnel To find out whether it 

led out to the sea, the Indians determined to send two of their number 

through the tunnel, and with fine Indian logic they chose the oldest 

members of their tribe to malce the perilous royage into the ice moun- ii 

tain, arguing that they might die rery soon anyhow. The Tcnerable ^ 

Indians shot the tunnel, and, returning with the great news of a 

clear passage-way to the sea, were held in the highest esteem forerer j 

after. j 

Near a bend in the river knoim to the miners as the DeviPt Elhow^ j 

the Mud or Dirt Olaeier pours through a defile and spreads along "j 

the river bank like a high terrace for 8 miles. Next, the Flood Ota^ 
eier descends from a hidden neve. Every summer something gives way 
in the glacial fastness and a fiood bursts out with a roar, the river 
rises several feet and races with a swift current, while the unknown 
reservoir empties itself. Caution has kept miners and Indians away, j 

and no scientist has investigated to see how and where the ice spirits < 

build their dam. Beyond it is the dreaded Little CaHon^ a gorge a 
half mile long, narrowing to a width of 100 ft, where ascending 
steamboats struggle for nearly an hour before they can emerge iVom [ 

the frightful defile. Steamers often tie up for days, waiting for the 
furious current to slacken. Next is the Klooefunan^i or Woman^e 
CaiUm^ where the noble Stikine, exhausted by paddling or tracking 
his canoe through the preceding cafion, leaves the cares of its naviga- 
tion entirely to his wife. Here he crosses the backbone of the Mam 
or Sawbaek Range^ and here are summer camps by that fine sahnon 
stream the Clearwater, The Big Ripple^ or the Stikine Jtapide^ offer 
the last difficulties for canoemen, and then the country opens out into 
more level stretches, and a dry- and wholly different clhnate causes 
Shiaket% CarpenUr*9y and FiddlerU Bare^ where men picked Up for- 
tunes 80 years ago, to scorch in dry summer heats. 

At OUnora^ 640 ft. above the sea, steamers discbarge their cargoes 
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mud atart Mi tbe wtM iweep down the rlrer. GRnoei ein Mceud ut- 
oilwr 13 milM la Ibe mouth of T^cgrajA Crtfk, when the lurrejora 
deddMl Ihtt tbo Wcitcra Union wim iboald eroM. and whom the 
Ortat CoAoK of (h« Stikint bcgtD^ ■ rock; eoi^o SO "'"i^ looE f "t 
DO craft can traTerse, bat which in winter oDTeri a lerel ke highwaT 
n«d a mow-flwer'i ihort cut towarda Caariar. 

MINING RBOIOKS OF TOE BTIKINE. 
H. B. Co. agenU dinclaim an; prerioaE knovlcdgo of the exlsteneo 
of gold akmg the Stikine River, and dcnj anr (ichanse of gold dust 
oiuiM lor oaDc« for lead bullets ■> with (he uatiTca on tnc Fraacr. tn 
1861, Pierre Uboquctte and Carpenter his partner dliicorcrcd i^ld on a 
bar near OUn»ra. Campnqulcklj dotted the riTer'a length, and in 1BT3 
richer 6eld* were disooTernI In the Cueiar region*, at the hinMl-watcra 
of the rlTCT, bj Thibert and UcCulloeh. two tmppeni who had made 
ibdr w*j orerland from MinocMUL Ten ttiouund miners raavhed 
the dis:t^nga b 1S74, and the yield wai ealininlrd at $1,000,000. Tlie 
new caiDpa wore 800 miles from Fort AVrangcll and ISO miles froin 
* Olenora. The centre of trade was at Lakaoieit, on Dcase Creek, near 
Deu* Lake. The Omineca r^on at the head of Peace and Bkecna 
Rirera was deserted. Fonr ocean steamers ran regularly from Victoria, 
tnnsfening to Bii ItlTSr ateamen at Fort Wrangell. Freights 
from the Utter place to the mines ranged from {ilO to $80 and $160 
per ton, the last half of the transit being bjr pack-mules or on men's 
backs over tha rousheat monntaln trails known. While Mie mine* 
wet« pajing, Fort Wrangell was the winter retort of the ndners, and 
the Unlieat as well as the moat Important town In Alaska. Trarcl 
turned Inland In Febnur7, miners iraTelling b; anow-ahoes and with 
band-sleds on the ke until well Into Unrch. Actlre work began in 
Ik)', and the frccidng of the sluices in ^ptomber closed tlie season. 
When the placers were exhausted and mochiDcij was needed to work 
the nuarta claims, the mInHra left. Cliinese for a long time worked 
•buMoned rirer bars and Casslor placers. 

Hie retnnu of llie Caaalar mtninx diatriet, as given bjr (he Britlsli 
Cotaasbtaa HUster of Ulaes, show (be quick decrease in the bullion 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY LINK ON THE 8TIKINE. 

The leasing of the Thirty-mile Strip to the U. B. Co. did away with 
the necessity of precisely marlcing the boundary line on the rirer, and 
the Russians felt no concern in the matter until the gold discoreries of 
1862. It was provided in the Russian American Company's lease that 
all mineral lands should belong to the crown ; and the Csar, who had 
been brooding mudi over the mineral possibilities of his American 
proTinoe, ordered Admiral Popoff to send a conrette from Ji^mui to see 
if the British miners were on Russian soil. Prof. William P. Bhd^e, 
the geologist, accompanied Captain Bassarguine on the Rjfndn from 
Hakodate in 1863, and his report, with the Russian officers* maps, were 
the first authentic geographic and geologic information. Shice their 
survey five dliferent places have been designated as the boundary, 
ranging from the Little GUcier to the crossing of the Sawback Range. 
The report of the Dawson-McConnell survey of the river is included in 
the Annual Report of the Geological Survey of Canada for 1887. The 
report of the Special U. S. Treasury Agent, W. G. Morris, in Extra 
Senate Document No. 5^— Forty*fifth Congress, third session, gives a 
full account of the attempts to determine some limit during Cassiar 
days and the necessity for some settlement of the questkm. 

From Siimner Strait to Prince Frederick Sound via 

Wrangell Karrowi. 

8amner strait extends 80 miles from the mouth of the Stikine 
River to the open ocean, and on its N. shore, 10 miles from Fort 
Wrangell, a narrow river of the sea leads to Prince Frederick 
8onnd, the next great transverse channel in the archipelago. Wran- 
gell Strait, more commonly knovm as Wrangell Narrows, fai 10 
miles in length, at times not 100 yards in width, and in the course of 
its windings presents features that entitle it to b^ing one of the most 
famous landscape channels on the regular tourist route. Vancouver's 
men entered its mouth, but, believing it another inl^t, turned back. It 
was long considered navigable only for light-draught vessels at the 
highest tide, and Government transports went outside from Fort 
Wrangell to Sitka, until the perils of Cupe Ommaney^ the fogs, 
storms, and currents of the ocean induced Captain R. H. If cade to sur- 
v^ a way for the U. S. S. Saginaw^ in 1860. Captain J. B. Cc^hlan, 

U. S. N., voluntarily surveyed and buoyed the channel in 1884, and 
6 
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later the Cotst Bwrrty made MmndingB. The tender of the Thirteenth 
Lighthotise Dittrict, which includes all of the United States shores be- 
tween the Colnmbhi Rirer and Cape Spencer, inspects and repkoes the 
hnoys each summer. 

The tourist should not miss any part of this scenic passage; the 
near sboces, the forested heights, and the magnificent range of peaks 
around the Stikines delta, composing some of the noblest landscapes he 
will see. The sunset effects in the broad channels at either end are 
renowned, and the possessor of a Claude Lorraine glass is the most 
fortunate of tourists. He who has seen the sunrise lights in the nar- 
rows has seen the best of the marrellous atmospheric effects and colour 
displays the matchless coast can offer. It is a place of resort for 
ea^es, whose nests may be seen in many tree-tops, and is a nursery 
for young gulls who ikwt like myriad tufts of down in the still reaches. 
A hedge of liring green rises from the water's edge, erery spruce twig 
festooned with paler green mosses. At low tide, broad bands of 
msset sea-weed {<dSM') frame the islets and border the shores, and 
fronds, stems, and orange heads of the giant kelp float in the intensely 
green waters. The tides rushing In from either end meet off Finger 
FoUU^ whose two red spar buoys are promfaient in the exciting naviga- 
tion. The tide-fall raries from 14 to 28 ft., and salmon, entering with 
the tide, turn aside at the red spar buoys, clear an islet, manceurre to 
the foot of a fall, leap its 8 ft. at high tide, and swim to a mountain 
kke. 

Along Prince Frederick Sonnd*^ 

Prince Frederick Sound won its name from the meeting of 
Whidbey and Johnstone on its shores on the birthday of H. R. H. 
Frederick, Duke of York, in 1794. Yancourer lay at anchor at the 
time in Pert Omdtuiony just within Cape Ommaney, while these two 
lieutenants made their final search for some opening on the mainland 
coast. Landing on the Kupreanoff shore, they took formal possession 
of the country, and dealt out double grog to their men. This ended 
the actual exploration, the fruitless search for the mythical straits of 
Anian, and '* with no small portion of facetious mirth '* they remem- 
bered that they had sailed from England on the Ist day of April to 
find the Northwest Passage. These lieutenants made plain to their 
chief the *' unewnmotdif aw/vl^ and *' horribly magn\ficetU^^ character 
of the scenery along the Prince Frederick shore ; and Yancouver began 
tlM laTish use of adjectires which is hi TOgue in Alaskan narratives to-day. 
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The DofiTi T%umby a dark apire riaing 1,000 ft from the rim of 

an amphitheatre 7,000 ft. abore the aea, was named by Captain Meade 

becaoie of ita leaemblanee to a aimilar thumb or monolith on the 

GroenUnd coast This great landmarlc Bhowa from the upper half of 

Wran^ Narrow^ and looms from evcrj quarter as the ship boxes the 

compass in its raried course. It is a finger-board to the tourist^s jirti 

AUukan plaeier which is a prominent feature In the long panorama along 

the N. wall of Prince Frederick Sound. This glacier, named Pattcraoti 

for the late Carlisle Patterson, chief of the Coast Surrey, pours over 

and down a great slope, showing a beautifullt blue and rumpled front. 

In Vancouver's time it dropped icebergs from the cliffs to tlie water. 

A fine waterfall decorates the front of Horn Clijfk at the foot of the 

glacier. 

The Thunder Bay Glacier* 

The first tide-water glacier on the coast, Utitude 66* 50' N., is 
hidden at the end of Uvtli * (TJiunder) Bay^ and sends out the myriad 
bergs that sparkle along the sound. It is picturesquely set, debouch- 
ing grandly from a steep cafion cutting at a right angle from the head of 
the bay, and the walls are forested close to the glacier's edge. The Ilutli 
is a pure white, deeply crerassed ice-stream half a mile in width ; and 
the ice-cliffs, rising 100 and 200 ft. above the waters, are always top- 
pling and crashing with the glacier's rapid advance. The bay is seldom 
navigable, because of the ice-iloes, which are either packed solidly or 
whirling with the tides. San Francisco ice-ships loaded from this gla- 
cier as early as 1858, and halibut schooners often put into the sound 
for ice to ^ack their catch. Lying at 56* 50' N. latitude, it shows all 
the features of a Greenland glacier, but ita wonders were unheralded 
until John Muir visited it in 1879.. The Stiklnes claim to remember a 
time when the glacier reached nearly to the mouth of the bay, and Yan- 
couver'a description supports them. 

GLACIAL THEORY OF THE NATIVES. 

The Stikines, hearing the myaterious roars and crashes fron^ within 
this bay, believed it the home of the Thunder Bird, and Hutli's rough 
syllables stand for that mythical creature, the flapping of whose wings 
causes the rolling noises heard. All Tlingita believe that in the begin- 
ning the mountaina were living creatures, grandly embodied spirits, 
whom they long worshipped. The glaciers are the children of the 

* Knee named by the Coaat Survey U Omte Bay and £$ Conk 
GheUr. 
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momiUiiMi, and these pftrenU hokl tbeni in their arron, dip their feet in 
the tea, ooTer them with deep snows in tlie winter, and scatter earth 
and roclcs over them to ward off tlie summer sun. Sitih is tlicir gen- 
eral name for loe, and its whispered sibilants suggest the Tlingits* 
horror of eold, even th^ir dull imaginations conceiving a hell of ice — a 
place of everlastbg cold as the future state of those buried in tlie 
pound rather than cremated. StUh too Yehk is their ice spirit, an 
mvisible power of evil, whose chill breath is death, who manifests 
himself in the keen, peculisr wind blowing over glacisl reaches ; whose 
voice is heaid in the angry roar of falling bergs, and in the hiss, the 
erackloi and tinkle of singing ice-floes. He hurls down bergs in his 
wrath, he tosses them to and fro, crushes canoes, and washes the land 
with great waves. When the ice-wind dies awav and the glacier^s front 
is still, SUth too Ytkk sleeps or roams under ice labyrinths, planning 
further destruction. The natives speak in whispers, for fear of rousing 
or offending this evil one, and refrain from' striking his subjects— the 
icebergs— with their canoe-paddles. When they must make a Journey 
across a glacier, tliey implore the mercy of SiUk too Yehk with much 
big medicine and Incantations, speak softly, tread lightly, nnd neither 
deillen or offend it with crumb or odour of their food. The hair-seals 
are the children of the glacier, and proof against all this magic They 
may ride on tlie ice-cokes with impunity, and in under the IIuiW$ and 
' JClumma OttUa'M (Taku*s) front -the man-faced seals live, terrible 
creatures whose spell can only be broken by one's pouring some fresh 
water into the sea. 

All the flats between Hutli and Point Highjidd are visited by flocks 
of ducks that offer sportsmen unrivalled opportunities. 

The Baird Glaeier shows its upper slopes just west of the Patterson 
Glacier, but the finer view of its full front snd long reaches is obtained 
from Thomas Bay, which, commanding views of other glaciers, of 
waterfalls and sple::did cliffs, has been much extolled as the scenic gem 
of the sound. 

Cape Fanshawe is the grewt Undmark of the sound, a storm- 
king and ckmd-compeller that, fronting to southwestward, gathers to it 
an the storma that drift and draught in from Cape Ommaney. Canoes 
are storm-bound for weeks, and ships labour heavily to round this 
promontory when the great winter winds blow ; but in summer the 
waters ripple away to clear emerald and pearly reaches. The sound is a 
favourite breeding-ground of whales, and in these safe, deep waters one 
may see the leviathans frisking, and infant spouters taking their first 
lessons. They were once snapped in the act by Lieutenant Niblack, 
whose ready eamera had already caught the flying eagle and the leaping 
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KapreaMofl* am^ Kvia ItlaMdUf Tke Liim4 of Kalcet* 

Left it known of KnpreaMofl'uid Knin Islando— the Land of 
Kakei than of tho others of the arehipeUgo, bacanae of the had 
name of that tribe faihabiting them. The Kakea frightened Van- 
eouver'a men by their mannera, and are dreaded by otlier Tlingits, who 
aaj that they are outcast 8itkami. 

Tliey were the moet dreaded of all the ** northern Indiana ** who 
dovastated the lower coast. In 185ft sereral canoe-loads were driven 
from place to place in Paget Sound, and ordered to 09 home by the 
U. K. K JAmmwAnm^s, which served a final notice to those encamped 
on tlie spit oppoidtc Port Gamblers mills, and then 0|)cned fire. Tlie 
Kake chief and several of his men were killed, and tho Manmhu9dU 
took tlie Kakes as far as Victoria, and once more told them to go. 
Two years later a war party of nearly a thousand arrived at the sound, 
and, landing on Whidbcy Island in the night, called out and shot Colonel 
£by, collector of customs. They mounted his head and those of three 
other whites on poles in their canoes, and paddled away in triumph. 
No retaliation was attempted, but some years later Captain Dod, of the 
Beaver^ visited a Knke village, and bought Colonel £by*s scalp for six 
blankets, six handkerchiefs, and two bottles of mm. In 1860 tlio 
Kakes seized the schooner Royal Chatlie^ anchored near a Kuiv village, 
murdered the crew, and scuttled the ship. The finding of a few relics 
during the Kake war of 1860 cleared the mystery of that craft They 
dividml honours with the Ifaidos and Stikines in piracy and murder 
down the coast, but were looked down upon by both those superior 
people. The famous '* Kake War** of 1869 arose from the Kakes 
murdering two Sitka traders in revenge for the shooting of a Kake by 
a Sitka sentry. Captain Meade took the U. S. S. Saginaw and destroyed 
three villages by fire and shell. 

These three villages were in bays on the northern end of the island, 
and it was many years before the Kakes attempted to rebuild them. 
They roamed the archipelago as waifs and free-lances, creating trouble 
wherever they drew up their canoes. Their visits were dreaded by 
natives and whites. A few of the better-disposed Kakes were toler- 
ated at Killisnoo for a time, but thcirreputation effectually kept 
fishermen and mineral prospectors away from their shores. . The mili- 
tary census of 1809 estimated the inhabitants of Kuiu and Kupreatioff 
Islands at 2,000. PetrofTs census of 1880 numbers ihem 668. The 
enumeration of 1800 gives but 236 Kakes, and notes but the two vil- 
lages of Port EUU on Kuiu and Port Bdrrie on KupreanofT Island. 
In 1891 a Government school was established at Hamilton Bay at the 
north entrance of Keku Strait^ and in January, 1892, the teacher, C. 
H. Kdwards, was killed by two men who came in a small sloop, as he 
believed, to sell liquor to the Kakes. 

Ktku Strait^ connecting Sumner Stndt and Prince Frederick Sound, 
was long suspected to afTo^ a safer and more direct ship-channel than 
Wrangel Narrows, and more scenic beauty is claimed for it. 
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K«ta IsUimA it the most extraordimurj ftmngemeni of forest- 
land ever scattered upon Alaskan waters. Map-makers' farourite but 
nnplcasant comparison is to a mass of entrails surrounded by flies. The 
island is over 60 miles in length and 80 miles across at its widest pobt, 
but it is such a mass of peninsulas, isthmuses, and inlets, fringed with 
liny islets that tlie ordinary statement of dimensions cannot describe 
It Its shores are least surreyed of any in the archipelago, and mail 
steamers hare only touched at the cannery at Vancouver's Foint EUi» 
in the Baif o/Piliart, Dense grores of yellow cedar may be seen on 
its shores, and in both 1874 and 1876 the Alaska Lumber and Ship-build- 
ing GoB^Mny prayed Congress to grant it or to sell it 100,000 acres of 
timber lands on Kniu Idand^ binding itself to establish mills and 
yards, and build a ressel of 1,200 tons burden within two years. The 

Ikanehlse was refused, and Kuiu remains a wilderness. 

* 

From Cape Fandutwe to Taku Inlets Shuoki and Suia 

Dam Bayi. 

JV/. WMhamy 2,500 feet in height at the N. entrance of Windham 
Bay^ marks the beginning of 8iepti£n$U Pauage^ 26 miles abore Cape 
Fantkave, The mining*camp of Shvelu, the Shuk'htc of the TUngits, 
lies at the end of Windham Bay^ 8 miles from the entrance. 

Gold was discovered at this place in 1876, and in the centennial 
year 80 miners were at work. In 1879 Professor John Muir vhiited 
tlie camp, and the miners put him on the trail of more glacial game 
than he had anticipated. After the Juneau discoveries Shucks was 
abandoned for ten years, when a company took up the basin and began 
hydraulic mining on a large Hcale. Their pipe-line and ilume lead to 
the Untie Sam BaMiHy 1,000 ft. above tlio bay, whence it is a short 
climb to the crest of the divide between Shueln Bav and the southern 
arm of Snm Dum Bay. The higher meadows, thickly carpeted with 
dwarf laurel, violets, daisies, anemones, buttercups, lilies of the valley, 
and that royal flower, the black Kamchatka lily (FrUillaria Kanueltat' 
Jtfiurif), are rich botanical ground, and to the sportsman the region pre- 
sents the greatest attractions. These are the chosen pastures of the 
mountain-goat; and the mountain-sheep, keeping usually to the second 
and interior ranges, comes to the coast between Cape Fanehavte and 
Taku, 

Shueh is the accepted site of the *' Lost Rocker," the standard 
romance necessary to each mining region. In that dim time of mys- 
teiy and fable " before the transfer,** two Stikine miners found pockets 
of nuggets in a lone bay near Gape Fanshawe. They were attacked by 
Indhuis, and one miner killed. The other, left for dead beside his 
rocker, managed to crawl and paddle away to n settlement, and died 
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while dcfcribing tb« place where ^e rocker full of nuggcU wm left 
For a quarter of a century proepecton have searched for the phantom 
rocker. Jo Juneau admitM of having thought of it, and the tradition, 
dear to the Alaskan heart, has been dramatiied, and erery season 
^The I«ost Rocker ** draws crowds to the Juneau Opera-Uouse. 

Sam Dvm, the bay whoso long-drawn Tlin^t syliables eiprcss 
in sound and meaning the noise of falling ice, was named I/otkkam 
Baif by Vancourer. Tlie broad bay is seen from Uie steamer route 
with the great iSum Dum Olacier sloping down from the snow-fields 
beyond M, Harritfm, It diridcs Into the EndieoU Arm^ extending 
25 miles in a southeasterly directum, and the JVatjf Arm cutting N. 
and then £., some 22 miles altogether. It is a great glacial trough, 
soundings giving no bottom at 200 fathoms; is set with pinnacle 
rocks and reefs, and contains but one anchorage. Strong tidal currents 
and floating ice further oppose navigation. 

No large steamers enter the bay, and Juneau launches proceed with 
extreme caution. There are three small tide-water glaciers in inlets of 
Endicott Arm. One of these cafions is known as FontM Terror^ in 
honour of the draughtsman of the PaUenon^ who rowed In at slack 
water to look for ducks. TbA tide turned with a roar, and the ft-mile 
cafion, less than 100 yards wide in places, was a stretch of rapids and 
whirlpools in which small bergs from the glacier raced and ground to- 
gether. The sportsman wsh a prisoner for six hours, when he was 
able to make his escape with the last of the ebb-tide. There are 
many such reversible cataracts within the bay, and gloomy cafions 
that only need their Hugo, tlicir Verne, and their Dord to immortalize 
them. 

Tlio most remarkable glacial exploit on this roast was that of Cap- 
tain J. W. White, U. & K. M., who took the Wayanda into the bay 
while on an exploring oniise in 1868. Seeing a great arched opening 
in the face of one tide-water glacier, lie steered his gig into a vast blue 
grotto, and was rowed 100 ft. down a crystalline corridor. Tlie colouring 
of roof and walls and water was marvellous, the air was pure, palpitant 
sapphire, and in the shadowy indigo alcove at the end the boatmen 
poured out libations to the ice spirits. They emerged safely, unsuspect- 
ing the perils they had braved. 

The finest ncenery of all is reported in Tracy Arm, and the camp 
in Roaring Inlet was visited by Prof. John Muir in 1879. He found 
two splendid tide-water glaciers in that magnificent fiord, one a mile 
and the other a half mile wide, and common Swiss or Alpine glaciers 
fronting on terminal moraines filled every ravine. 

The Sum Dum mining camp was deserted for a decade after Ju- 
neau's discoveries, but recently the claims hare been relocated, and a 
quartx-mill vrill do its feeble grinding beside the primeval mills of the 
gods. 
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/Wf Si^tUiikmm giTW promise of ImportABoe, wben ita ledges of 
gold tad silver are worked ; and prospeotors report the JS^fed Jiivtr 
ealloiis at the bead of the bay as rivalliiig any others in point of 



In Takm Mtrhomr^ or Locality Inlet, as Sir George Simpson named 
Hi the remains of the old H, B. Oo.'s I\ni Durham may be seen. The 
Tidras drore the traders away at the end of three years, and the oom- 
pany seenred their furs by annual visits of their steamers. The Takus 
several times seised tbcM ships and looted them, and were much 
dreaded by all the whites. Most meroenary of all Tllngits and sharp- 
est of baigainers, the Tdcns are called 'Hhe Alaska Jews,** and in view 
of tlM financial advantages resulting did not oppose the comhig of 
minera. They were never a totem-pole people ; their villages are un- 
interesting, and they have too quickly assumed the outer habits of the 
whites. They wcro estimated as numbering 500 hi 1860, but in 1880 
only S69 Takus were counted; and hi 1890 tb^ had fallen to 214, 
with their lai|;e8t village at Juneau. 

Tiku Mountain, 2,000. ft. higli, a most symmetrical and densely 
loiestod cone, and Grand Island, 1,500 ft in height, sre the two most 
CQBSpienoQS landmaiks. Above them hi the Taku Open^ a water cross- 
roads^ where Stepbcns^s Passage, Taku Inlet, and Ga^Hneau Chan- 
md eome togethei^-« broad and treadierous reach where canoes are 
threatened by winds from the four quarters. Taku Inlet is the cradle 
of squalls, and Taku Open their pUyground. In winter, fierce wiila- 
wmm or ** woolics ** sweep from the heights, beat the waters to foam, 
and drive the spray in dense, blindmg sheets; but in summer it smiles 
and ripples in perfect peace, sparkles with little icebergs, and is a 
point of magnificent views. 

Tmkm Inlet and tke Tak« Glaciers* 

Taini Inlet extends 18 miles in a N. £. direction from Stephens's 
PassagOi widening to a basin where the Taku River, a tide-water, and 
an Alpine glacier discharge their floods. 

It hi one of the show places on the Alaska coast, and is regularly 
visited by excursion steamers. The Takn Glacier was christened the 
SdMm Otaeitr in 1888, in honour of Paul Schulie, of Tacoma, and in 
1891 was renamed the Foder Glader^ in honour of the then Secretary 
el the Treasoiy ; but locally to geologists, tourists, and navigators it 
the Tkku. The native name hi SiUh KhmU ChOta^ ''the 
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spirits* home.** It is Rtth too Tc1i1l*s, the ice spirit's, very palace of 
delight, and the fabled man-faced seals with their human hand^ lire 
and frolic in its dear blue grottoes and crystal dells. The ice-stream, 
a mile in width, fills its cafions from wall to wall, and its squarely 
broken front rises from 100 to 200 ft abore the water. It is one of 
the purest and cleanest glaciers, without medial or apparent lateral 
moraines, and deeply fissured and creyassed for the 5 miles of its 
course which is risible from the water. Because of its purity, ships 
prefer to fill their ice-boxes in this basin, and the process of lassoing 
the icebergs and hoisting them on board is an interesting feature in 
ship life. 

On the north shore of the inlet there is a large glacier of the Swiss 
type, two ice-streams joining and sweeping in a broad fan slope to a 
terminal moraine a mile in width. A forest has grown upon the west- 
em edge of the moraine, and the sandy level is cut by many water- 
courses and covered with beds of crimson epilobium. A landing is 
sometimes made, and tourists are given opportunity to visit this glacier, 
which the natives call JSitth Kadiichte, the Spaniards' Glacier. The 
Kadischle was christened the Nonris Glacier in 1886, for Dr. Basil 
Norris, U. S. N., and hi 1891 was named the Windom Olaeier^ in honour 
of the late Secretary of the Treasury. To tourists and scientists it is 
most commonly known as the Norris. It is more broken than either 
the Mer de Glace or the Aletsch Glacier, and is six times the width of 
the former and three times the width of the latter at the last gateway, 
where it spreads out into the great rounded front. 

Whidbey and his men were doubtless the first whites, the supposed 
Spaniards, to enter the inlet, August 10, 1794. From Vancouver's ac- 
count, the rapid retreat of these glaciers may be estimated. '* From 
the shores of this basin a compact body of ice extended some distance 
nearly all around ; and the adjacent regionwas composed of a close 
connected continuation of the lofty range of frozen mountains, whose 
sides, almost perpendicuUr, were formed entirely of rock, excepting close 
to the water-side, where a few scattered dwarf pine-trees found sufficient 
soil to vegetate in ; above these the mountains were wrapped in undis- 
solving frost and snow. From the rugged gullies in their sides were 
projected immense bodies of ice that reached perpendicularly to the 
surface of the water in the basin, which admitted of no landing-place 
for boats, but exhibited as dreary and inhospitable an aspect as the 
imagination can possibly suggest." The Takus claim that their fathers 
remembered a time when the Kadischle (Norris-Windom) Glacier broke 
off into the sea, and that the Kadischle came at that thne. 

None of thcuie glaciers have been explored or mapped, nor their mo- 
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tioQ ineMiired, aHhoogh the basin is tlie most accessible and convenient 
place for a geologist*s summer camp. John Muir says that he only 
*«l^aDced** at the Takn glaciers in 1879. In 1889 Viscount de la 
Sabbati^re and his comrades of the French Alpine Club camped here, 
b«t mainly as sportsmen. In 1890 the Coast Survey charted the 



The Taku Rivtr^ leading to the interior, was known to the H. B. Co. 
and its head-waters were carefully eiploied by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company's parties, 1865-^*67. Prospectors have followed the 
Taku sfaice, reporting it navigable for canoes for 60 milen, but plagued 
with mosquitoes. In 1891 Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka and Dr. C. 
Willard Hayes ascended to the head-waters and crossed to an affluent of 
the Yttkoo, by which they reached Fort Selkirk and proved the exist- 
cnee of an easy route to the northern mines. 

Tke Harris Mining District*— Jvaeaa and its Vicinity. 

Gastineav Cliaaael, named for an old H. B. Co. ship, which 
was named for the Oastineau River near Quebec, Canada, separates 
DomgUtm Idand from tho mainland above the Taku Open. It narrows 
from a mile and a quarter at the entrance to a half mile abreast the 
Treadwell wharf, and the precipitous mountains on the eastern side are 
over 2,000 ft in height, with many cascades slipping down those vel- 
vety green predpices with continuous roar. 

Jwaeav, the largest town in the Territory and the centre of mining 
operations, is situated on the north or mainland shoro of Oastineau 
Channel, 10 miles above its entrance. It has a population of 1,600, 
which in winter is largely increased by the miners who come in from 
distant claims and prospecting tours. It has a court-house, several 
small hotels and lodging-houses, 3 churohes, 8 schools, a hospital, an 
opera-house, a weekly newspaper, a volunteer fire brigade, a militia com- 
pany, a brass band, and, in 1891, 22 saloons. A village of Taku Indians 
adjoins it on the E. below the wharf, and an Auk village claims the flats 
at the mouth of Oold Creek. A few interesting graves are on the high 
ground back of the Auk village, many ornamented with totemic carv- 
ings, and hung with valuable dance-blankets and other offerings to the 
departed spirits which no white dares disturb. The town-site covers the 
slope of Ckidetn Ridge^ separated from BM Mountain by OM Creek, 
Numbered avenues running parallel with the beach terrace the slope, 
and are hitersected by Oold, Uncoln, Seward, and Harris Streets. 
At Third and Seward Streets is the heart of the town, and the Indians 
hold a daily open-air fish, berry, vegetable, and curio market there, in 
additioB to the eurio market on the wharf on steamer days. There are 
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MTcrtl eurio ilioiM Akmg Water or F^ont Street, and on Seward Street, 
and the finett display of teal, otter, bearer, bear, f oi, wolf, mink, er- 
mine, aqnirrelf and eagle ekins will be found at the largest trading 
stores. A path leads from the top of Seward Street to the Auk Tillage 
and to the oemeterj across Gold Creek. 

The eminence between the town and the Auk Tillage is known as 
Capitol Hill, and Juneau ciliiens are confident that the future Legisla- 
ture of Alaska will conTene on that hill. Juneau miners wrested from 
|f^ Congress the few politioal adTantages the Territory enjoys. They once 

sent a delegate to Washington, and eren had a clause mo? ing the capi- 
tal from Sitka to Juneau considered in Congress. There is bitter ri- 
Talry between the capital and metropolis. 

' In 1879 Indians brought bits of gold quarts from Gastineau Channel 
to Captain L. A. Beardslee, commanding the U. S. 8. Jamettown at Sitka. 
In 1880 Mr. N. A. FuUer, a Sitka merchant, ** grub-sUked ** Joseph Ju- 
neau and Richard Harris aud sent them to search ** the larcest of three 
creeks lying between the Auk Glacier and Taku Inlet.** Tney beached 
their canoe on October Ist, and broke rich specimens from the *' Fuller 
the First '* claim in the Basin at the head of the creek three da3s later. 
Returning to the beach, they held a meeting, with Joseph Juneau in the 
chair, or^ized the ** Hanis Mioing District of Alaska,'* and made Rich- 
ard Hams recorder. When the discoTcry was made known, there was 
a stampede for '* the Taku Camp,** and hundreds reached Mintnf Cove 
that winter in order to be on the ground in the spring. A guard of 
marines from the U. S. S. Jametioym maintained order during the first 
year, but when withdrawn, an era of lawlessness succeeded, which was 
slightly quelled by the vigilance committee of 1888-*84. With no land, 
laws, and no Goyernment recognition or protection, the miners could not 
effect much until the passage of the organic act, in 1884, gave them 
title to mineral claims, since which the region has rapidly progressed. 

The new camp was named Pilzbury, for the first assayer who came ; 
then Fliptown, as a miner's joke ; next Rockwell, for the marine officer 
of the U. S. S. Jamestown; fourthly, it was called Harrisburg; and 
fifthly, Juneau. This last name was formally adopted at a miners' 
meeting held in May, 1882, and at the same time all Chinese were or- 
dered to leave the camp. There were anti-Chinese riots in 1886; 
Chinese cabins were blo^ up by dynamite, and the Chinese in town 
and at the mines on the island were driven on board a schooner and set 
adrift without provisions. The town-site was surveyed and patented hi 
1898. 

The SilTer-Bow Basin Mines. 

The mines in the SilTer-Bow Basin, at the head of Gold Creek, 
are reached by a well-built waggon-road, 8^ miles in length. The old 
trail may be seen sig-zagging across the hillside behind the beach, but 
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is to oTgrgr o wn on tlie Basin side that its use is iniprActicsble. There 
is a roed along either side of tlie creel^ thai on the southern or Juneau 
side affofding the finest riews of the opposite Yosemite walls. 

SmomtiUU Gutfk, on this Juneau side, usually bars the pathway with 
deep snow-banks throughout the summer. ** Coulters,** or the Taku 
Union mill, is half-way up the cation, and on the northern side a wire 
tramway brings buckets of ore from a claim high on BtUd Mountain^ 
among biyanthus meadows where the mountain-goat browses. Oranite 
Creek, a clear blue mountain stream, joins Gold Creek at the entrance 
to the 8ilTer-Bow Dasin, which a party of Montana miners named for 
their last camp in that State. This deep bowl in the mountains has 
kmg received the </e6rtf ground from the perpendicular walls, and was 
the rich placer-ground worked in those first years when a half million 
in gold duKt and nuggets was carried out by the miners each season. 
When these placers were worked as low as their water system would 
allow, the claims were abandoned. Orer 60 old placer claims, all the 
level floor of the Basin, are owned by the Silver-Bow Basin Mining 
Company, of Boston, which has driven a tunnel 8,000 ft. in length in 
from CharloUe Jhiin below, and made an upraise of 90 ft. to pits 
where two hydraulic giants are washing out the banks by many acres 
each scamm. Work is continued night and day from May to October 
by tlie use of electric llglitH. The same comfMiny have acquired many 
of the quarts claims surrounding the Basin, and their 20-8tamp-mill 
disposes of many tons of ore daily. The Silrer Quirer, a vast 
cataract of foam, in outline like an arrow-case, hangs high on the 
farther wall, its 800 ft. fall dwarfed by its gigantic surroundings. The 
Eastern Alaska Mill is driven by this waterfall, and the ore comes to it 
in buckets moving on a wire tramway from the tunnel, 1,000 ft. above. 

Sheep Creek, 2 miles 8. of Juneau, holds a waggon-road which 
leads by steep and picturesque shelves to a small basin where rich sil- 
ver veins crop out A mill was erected *and the ore successfully worked 
for two seasons, 1890-*91. The ore averaged $40 per ton, and beauti- 
ful specimens of ruby-silver, averaging 76 per cent silver, were found. 
The same veins crossing the ridge reappeared on GrindtUme Creek, on 
the Taku Inlet side. Tlie Sheep Creek Basin is the roost pictur- 
.esque of such high mountain valleys, its floor a vast flower-bed, and its 
perpendicular walls support gleaming glaciers. 

XdnoM, MoniarM^ and Salnum Creeke^ on the mainland shore above 
Jnaean, hold large gravel-beds, which it is proposed to work with hy- 
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drtttUe giaati. The upper reeches of ChwUnettt Glumnel were ik4 ii»vi. 
gaUe in YeaooaTer^B time, because of the fleeting ice from the great 
Auk OUeUr* the 8Uth Klee Ckam^ (the place where beef oi> meat 
is found). The Auiu gave it this name because they were alwaya aure 
of finding mountain-goat on the pasturea around it« nevS. The glacial 
debris has now filled out the channel, until it ii onljr naTigable to 
canoes at high tide. 

These Auks, who claim Douglass Island and the shores fronting 
it, are said to be outcasts from the Hoonah tribe, and hare always had 
a bad name. They numbered 800 in 1869, hi 1880 they were counted 
for 640, and in 1890 there were but 277 found by census enumerators. 
When VancouTer's men hurried away from the trumpeting ChilkatM 
they fell among the Auks. Their canoes trailed after and surrounded 
Whidber's boata. With daggers lashed to their wrimts, the warriors 
landed in advance, and danced on the beach, spears in hand, Mr. 
Whidbey became nervous, and considering it more *' prudent and hu- 
mane '* not to disturb them, whiled away the night In his boats, and then 
returned to the fleet at Port Althorp. 

The Largest Qnarts-Mill in the WorM.f 

Douglass Island, 26 miles long and ayeniging from 6 to 8 miles 
in width, is as much a treatfuro-island as the Pribyloffs. One mine, the 
Treadwell, has yielded more gold than was paid for all of Alaska, 
and while a few prospectors have crossed the island, they have only 
scratched its shore-line in tlicir search for minerals. Vancouver named 
the island for his friend the Bitthop of Salisbury. It was an untouched 
wilderness until 1881, when miners, who came too late to stake off 
anything on the Juneau side, made a camp opposite the tiny Juneau . 
Isle. John TrcudweU, a San Francisco builder, unwillingly took the 
original Bean and Matthews claim on Paris Creek as security for the 
loan of $160. After it had fallen to him, he bought the adjoining 
claim of M. Pierre Joseph Emsara, or '* French Pete,'* for $300. 
Messrs. Frye, Freeborn, and Hill, of San Francisco, and Senator John 
P. Jones, of Nevada, became equal partners with him. Mr. Treadwell 
remained on the ground. Mid personally held and defended his prop- 
erty from lawless squatters, who washed oft the surface of his lode, 
and could not be driven off until the organic act secured his title. 

* The Auk Glacier was named the Mendenhall Glacier by oflicers 
of the Coast Survey in ^1891. 

t There are single minins corporations hi Hungary and South Africa 
employing as many stamps, but in separate buildings and pUinta. 
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Orer $800,000 Imh been spent upon the Treadwell works since 
then; $100,000 was spent on a ditch 18 miles long, and $800,000 in 
experimenting with different processes of chlorination before a satis- 
factoipr one was found. The one mill of 840 stamps, the largest of its 
kind m the world, has never stopped night or daj, summer or winter, 
sare to set new machinery. Six hundred tons of ore is milled each 
day, averaging from $8 to $7 per ton in value, and milled at a cost of 
$1.28 per ton. The ore is quarried in open pit*, and, falling through 
ore-shoots to cars in the timnels below, is moved by gravity through 
every prooesa. The heavy plume of smoke from the Treadwell*s chlo- 
rinauoo works has killed vq;etation for a mile up and down the island's 
edge. 

The mill-owners make no objection to tourists visiting the establish- 
ment, but as they cannot undertake to suspend work nor to station 
guards or guides, visitors are urged to exercise great caution in enter- 
ing tunnel^ where trains are always moving; pita, where blasts are be- 
ing fired ; and the mill, where no voice can be heard to warn them of 
bdts and cogs. By following the path around to the left of the mill, 
one may reach the edges of the two great pits, and by following the 
pipe4ine up to the reservoir, a quarter of a mile from the whaiS, ho 
readies a meadow of dwarf laurel and countless strange wild flowern. 
The ditch and flume furnish a pathway through the heart of the forest, 
following the convolutions of the hillsides to a point 8 miles above the 
mill in air-line, but 18 miles distant by the flume. 

The Mexioon mine, adjoining the Treadwell on the east, is owned by 
the same stockholders, and further claims assert the extension of the 
same mineral vein nearly to the foot of the island. 

The BearU Ned mine, adjoining the Treadwell on the west, is 
owned by German and English capitalists, and, owing to disagreements 
between mining engineers and stockholders, the big mill was never op- 
erated after its completion in 1888. Its promiiso built up the adjacent 
DauffUu C%, which held but 800 inhabitants m 1890, with a street 
of stores, a saw-mill, a church, and a school-house. 

The IT. S. Geological Survey has never made examination of this 
mineral region. The enormous deposit of low-grade ore on the Tread- 
well claim is a fault or freak, a mere pocket or chimney of quartz 
not parallelled elsewhere on the channel The most experienced min- 
mg superintendents confess themselves puzzled in this country, geo- 
logically unlike any other. The country rock, the general formation, is 
slate, which, with granite, holds the quartz veins, but the veins are 
broken, confused, thrown in every way, often without distinct walls, 
and a large party contend that there are not any true fissure veins in 
the country. Dr. George M. Dawson visited the Treadwell for his own 
geological satisfaction, and wrote in '* The American Geologist," Au- 
gust| 1889 : *' It presents none of the characters of an ordinary lode or 
vein, being witlurat any parallel or arrangement of its constituents, and 
showing no such coarse crystalline structure as a lode of larger dimen* 
' as might be expected to exhibit.'* 
Miam* wages range from $2 per day for Indians, and from $8 per 
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day upward for white moi, with board and lodging provided by the em- 
ployer. The ooet <tf provbions aTeragea more than $1 a day for each 
man in the larger eatabliahmenta. Beef cattle are brought up from the 
8ouid and slaughtered at Juneau, which ia the only place in Alaska en- 
joying a regular supply of fresh beef. With the abundance and cheap- 
ness of yemsoD, duck, salmon and other fish, the prospector lives bet- 
ter with less exertion and cost than in any other known mining region. 
Ten-pound salmon may be bought for five and ten cents in the summer, 
halibut as cheaply in the winter, and a whole deer for $2 at any season, 
and the miner has less to contend with than in Ariaona, Montana, or 
other new countries. Every condition of life in those regions is re- 
versed, however. All travel is by water, the canoe becomes his pack- 
mule, and water-courses are his only trails. Ho haa to cut his way 
through an unbrdcen forest from the moment he leaves his canoe, sink- 
ing knee-deep in the thick moss or sphagnum, and a camp-fire built on 
such ground gradually bums a deep well-hole for itself. A tent and 
a Sibley stove are necessary fai this region of frequent rains. 

Admiralty Iiland. 

Admiralty lalaild, 100 miles in length, with an average breadth 
of 80 miles, is unsurveyed like the other great islands, save as the 
prospectors have followed the shores and the water-courses. KoaU* 
nakoo Inlet cuts it nearly in two, and is an inland sea embracing a 
small archipelago of its own, sheltered in the heart of the little Ad- 
miralty continent 

Olau Penifuuloj on the eastern side, is a considerable island itself, 
and only joined to the parent shore by a spongy isthmus, over which 
the Auks drag their canoes. Hawk Inlei almost cuts loose the north- 
em end of the island, which is as large and considered as rich miner- 
alogically as the opposite DouffUut lUaruL A snow-capped mountain 
range fills the interior. Marble bluffs front for milea on the western 
shore, and coal has been found in KoaUnahoo Inlety and on the south- 
eastern shore. 

Gold quartz veins were found on the northern shore, and this ** Tel- 
lurium Group ** promises to build a second Juneau in the picturesque 
bay named for Captain Rojbert FutUer^ an early navigator of the North- 
west Coast. 

Killisnoo, on Keruunow (*' near the fort '*) Island^ holds Kaieotok 
Harbour between it and the Admiralty shore, and is the site of large 
oil and guano works. There are a post-office. Government school, and 
Russian chapel at this place, and a village of Kootinahoo Indians 
under command of their great chief KitchnaUi, or Saginaw Jake. 
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The first pott of the Northwest Trading Company was established 
here In 1880 as a shore station for whaling. The explosion of a bomb 
harpoon killed a great medicino-man in 1882, and the company rc- 
fosed the Kootsnahoos' demand of 200 blanlLcts as indemnity. The 
natives held a white man as ransom, but discovering him to possess 
but one eye they returned him as cultua (worthless), and demanded a 
whole and sound man as an equivalent for their dead shaman. Their 
threats to murder the whites at the station were answered by Cap- 
tain Merriman, the naval commander at Bitka, who hurried over in 
a revenue cutter, held a council, and bombarded the village of Angoon, 
the Bear Fort of the Kootinahoos in the great inlet. Much indigna- 
tion was vented by Eastern editors at the occurrence, and sad pictures 
were drawn of the natives left shelterless among ** the eternal ice and 
snows of an arctks winter.** The mercury stood 20" higher for the 
month than in New York and Boston, and the KootKuaboos, securing 
front seats on the o|)posite shore, watched the bombardment and 
dicercd the neatest shots. The tribe saved their winter provisions 
and all thdr belongings, save what pilferers took during the bombard- 
ment. Th^ paid a fine of 400 bUinkets, and have since kept the 
peace. 

FI8HBBIES OF THE REGION. 

The cod which abound in Chatham Straii were for a time packed 
at Killisnoo, the natives receiving two cents apiece for the 8,000 and 
10,000 fish of 6ponnds* average weight which they brought in daily from 
their trawls. lAie cod were dried artificially, and an excellent quality 
of cod-liver oil was made, but this factory could not compete with the 
Hhumagin fleet which controlled the market at San Francisco. The 
herring, ** which has decided the destiny of nations,*' next made the 
fortunes of Killisnoo. From September to May all these waters are 
visited by great schools of herrings, and once in August the mail 
steamer paraed through one school for four hours — ^the water silvered 
as far as could be seen, many whales and flocks of gulls attracted 
by this run of plenty. The natives rake them from the water with a 
bit of lath set with umIs, and a family can fill a canoe in an hour. 
Spruce branches are laid in shallow water along the shore, and the 
herring roe deposited on them are stored in cakes for winter use. The 
factory*s crews net from 800 to 800 ban*clsof herring at a sinjile 
haul. Often 1,000 barrels are seined at once, and 1,600 barrels were 
recently taken by one cast of the seine in Sitka harbour. The same 
machinery and processes are used at Killisnoo as at the menhaden 
factories in the East Each barrel of fish when pressed yields 8 
quarts of oil, valued at 25 and 86 cents a gallon. The refuse of 60 
barrels of fish, dried and powdered, furnishes one ton of guano, worth 
$80, and is much in demand for Hawaiian sugar plantations and Cali- 
loraia fruit ranches. . 

One hundred whites and 60 natives are employed, and the factory is 
a model of neatness and order, despite the odours. Its gardens are 
worthy of a visit 
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Soffinaw Jake is a efalef object of interest to tourists. His people, 
the Kootinahoos, whose name lias been spelled in fifteen wajs, claim to 
hare come from over the seas, and deny any common oriffin with the 
Tlingits. They first manufactured the native spirit, hoo^incOf whidi 
carrfes more zrensy in each drop than any other liquid, and is dis- 
tilled in old coal-oil cans from a mash composed of yeast and molasses 
or sugar, mixed with flour. Thef made hostile demonstrations to Van- 
couver's men, and Whidbcy believed it **more humane and prudent*' 
to leave before tempted to hurt the Kootsnahoos. They murdered 
traders and prospectors as soon as the Russiaus left, and in 18G0 Com- 
mander Meade, IT. S. N., went in the Satfinaia^ shelled the village in 
the inlet, took Kitchnatti prisoner and conveyed him to Mare Island, I 

Cal., where he was confined on the Saginaio for a year. The result of 
this arrest rendered it unnecessary to transfer the garrison from 
Sitka and build a post on Admiralty Island, as had been contem- 
plated. The tribe, reduced to 470 souls in 1890, one half the number 
reported in 1869, are peaceable followers of this old chief, who wears 
a gaudy uniform, and posts this scutcheon over his log-cabin door : 

" KITCIINATTI/» 

** By tho Governor's commlMion, 
And the company *• permi«iiou, 
I*m made the Grand Tybee 
Of this (entire illabee. 

** Prominent in song and story, 
I've attained the top of glory. 
As * Sacinftw * I'm known to fame, 
Jake * u but my common name/ '* 

A young demagogue, a common Kootznahoo politician, has lately 
set up as a rival and successor of Jake, displays a bombastic couplet 
on his door-post, and matches every move the great man makes. 1 

' * 

There is a large lagoon opposite AtV/tmoo, reached by a rocky pass % 

at high tide and by carries at low water, where herring swarm in their 
time, malma swim in the tourists' season, and luck always attends a 
fisherman. Killitnoo is an admirable headquarters for sportsmen, 
who can here charter launches and find native guides and canocmen. 

Kootznahoo Inlet can busy sportsmen-explorers for more than 
a month, and is a mase of islands, inlets, bays, coVcs, lagoons, creeks, 
and lakes. The narrow entrance is 8 miles above Killisnoo, and just 
within there is a reef-strewn pass, where the tide runs out with great 
overfalls and roars, attaining a speed of 12 knots an hour— the equal 
of Seymour Narrows. At the Second Rapida^ Captain Meade an- 
chored the Saginaw at slack water in 1869, but with the ebb of the 
tide the whirlpools and orerfalls caused the vessel to keel over, to 
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tbeer Tiolently and nearly map its cables before \% could get awaj. 
He named the place HeW$ Aer€, The Urge vilUge facing this watery 
acre, althoogfa deemed a secure retreat in all attacks, was strongly forti- 
fied| and the older lodges and the graveyard are interesting. 

Veins of bituminous coal at the head of the inlet were discovered 
by Lieutenant Mitchell, U. 8, K., in 1868, were visited by Mr. Seward 
the following year, and have been regularly rediscovered every season 
nnoe. As nnt tested, it burned (quickly, produced great heat, but 
rapidly destroyed grate-bars and boilcriroo. Many interesting fossil 
plants and shells and larger remains have been found in the shales, 
day, and sandstones of these formations, and the supposed collar-bone 
id a pterodactyl, exhumed here by Rich and Willoughby, was long ex- 
hibited at Juneau. Bear, deer, wild fowl, salmon, malma, and trout 
reward those seeking them, and artists are promised landscape re- 
wards. 

Along Cliatluun Strait and Lynn CanaL 

Chatham Strait and its northern continuation, Lynn Canal, 
afford the noblest water-way in the archipelago, a broad highway run- 
ning almost due K. and S. for 200 miles, with an average width of 6 
milea. Geologists easily recognize it as the bed of a great glacier. 
Cdlnett and the early fur-traders knew it and named it before Van- 
eouTer arrived, and the latter wrote that " the sea-otter were in such 
plenty that it was easily in the power of the natives to procure as 
many as they chose to be at the trouble of taking.** The fi'ce fishing 
whidi Russia allowed for the ten years after the conventions of 1824- 
*S6 exterminated the predous animal. 

Chatham Strait is a playground of inferior whales, great totemio 
creatures whom the Tlingits believed were once bf ars, but, going to 
sea, wore off their fur on the rocks and had their feet nibbled off 
l^ fishes. A demon, or the all-mischievous raven, often creeps down 
the whale's throat, and causes such agony that the whale rushes to 
shore and vomits the intruder on the beach. Paintings and carvings 
showing the demon in the whale*s body are often assumed as proof 
that the Tlingits have a Jonah legend and direct Asiatic descent. The 
Chatham Strait whales are credited with the same aggressive disposi- 
tion as the dnnamon bear, attacking and destroying canoes. A few 
yeara ago, a duck-hunter, who unintentionally wounded a frolicking 
whale, was attacked, and- only escaped bv reaching shallow water. 

Halibut-fishing may be followed with success anywhere in the 
■trait, and the crudest tackle with a bit of sahnon or a herring for 
bait will decoy ** chicken halibut" of 80 and 60 pounds while a 
waiU at Killisnoo wharf. 
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Ltmi Cmaal, the grandest fiord on the ooatt, was named for 
YaneouTer'a natire town in Norfolk^ England, and Faimi Omverdm at 
its entrance celebrates his own country estate. It extends for SS miiea 
to SeAidfim Poini^ where it dirides into the CMlhU Met on the W. 
and the CAUhoot InUt on the E. It has hat few indentations, and the 
abmpt palisades of the mainland shores present an unriTalled pano- 
rama of mountains, glaciers, and forests, with wonderful dood effects. 
Depths of 480 fathoms have been sounded in the canal, and the conti* 
nental range on the £. and the MThite Mountains on the W. rise to 
average heights of 6,000 ft., with gladen in erery ravhie and alcore. 

The Eagle Glacier shows firat on the mainland shore abore the 
A«k Glacier. ** It is surmounted by a rodcy crag, which resemblea 
our national bird so mudi more than does the figura on the new dollar, 
that we christened it the Eagle Olaeier,** wrote Captain Beardslee in 
August, 1879. 

The Cameron Boundary Line* crossing from Fomi Whidbe^ to 
Point Bridget would cut the fiord in two and give to Canada Ber- 
ner'e Bay^ where the Tucknook placera and the Seward Citjf mines 
give great promise. Captain White, who found rich sulphurets at 
Funter Bay in 1868, took the Wdjfanda into Berner*8 Bay and found 
*' numerous quarti veins containing sulphurets,'* which he had also 
found ** occurring in similar formation along the N. £. shore of Admi- 
ralty Island, and on the mainland as far as Taku Harbour, 60 miles 
a E. of Bemer's Bay.*' 

WiRiam Henry Bay^ on the opposite shore, is a nook commend- 
ed to sportsmen by Captain L. A Beardslee, whom the struggling salm- 
on tripped up as he attempted to wade the stream ; who found many 
bear-tracks, and evidences of the best duck-ahooting. Fifty spider 
crabs wore speared by his companion in a Jew houra, a crab whose 
claws measure 6 ft. from tip to tip, and whose 7-inch shell is packed 
with a fine, delicious meat 

Seduetitm Paint was so named by Vancouver because of " the ex- 
ceedingly artful character" of the natives inhabiting it. Several 
canoe-Toads of Chilkats faict Whidbey at this point, seemed most 
friendly and hospitable, and led the way up the western arm, but grew 
hostile when the Englishmen refused to cross the bar and ascend the 
river to the village where eight chiefs of consequence resided. All 
were arrayed in ceremonial dress, wearing the fringed narkluen^ or 
Chilkat dance-bUnket, with tall head-dresses, and one fiourished a 

* See map on page 81. 
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brass spcAking-tnimpet with great effect When Whidbey returned 
from this cruise, VancouTer abandoned all hope of finding the North- 
west Passage : 

** From the close connection and continuation of the lofty, snowy 
barrier, little probal>ility can remain of there being any narigable 
eommunication, even for canoes, between such waters (Hudson Bay) 
and the North Pacific Ocean, without the interruption of falls, cata- 
racts, and various other impediments,*' and for 90 years explorers 
halted at the foot of this great barrier, the *' firm and close connected 
range of stupendous mountains forever doomed to support a burden 
of mulissolving ice and snow.". 

The DmTidiioii Glacier, which sweeps superbly from a gorge iu 
the White Mountains and spreads but in a broad, evenly ribbed fan 
front, is the most imposing and symmetrical ice-stream of its type in 
the region. It is named for Prof. George Davidson, the astronomer, 
who explored its lower slopes during his visits to the Ghilkat country 
in 1867 and 1869. It has built a terminal moraine far out into the 
channel, and a half-mile-wide forest belt encircles the three-mile curve 
of the glacier^s foot The moraine is channelled with streams and is 
swampy throughout The base of the glacier presents a chaotic mafis 
of grimy ice-blocks, and it is a tortuous mile up the ice cliffs and be- 
tween crevasses to the line of the mountain gateway, whero Prof. 
Davidson found the ice-level 646 ft above the channel Steam- 
launches can be chartered at the canneries to convey tourists to this 
glacier, and a tolerably dry path has been found leading to the ice. 
The finest view of the glacier is had from the ship when directly 
abreast of It in the morning. From Pyramid Harbour the ice mass 
seems to project in air and overhang its base. 



The 



t Country and the Passes to the Tokon. 



Thero is a small glacier in the cafion behind Pyramid Harbour 
which lies at the foot of the precipitous mountain named for the H. B. 
Ca*s ship Labauehere, This remarkable mountain rises as straight as 
a mason's wall for 2,000 ft above the beach, ** subtending an an^^lc 
of more than 80* as seen from the shore of the harbour,*' and shad- 
owing a ship at anchor. It has been climbed in two hours. by an 
approach from the west side, but its forests contain many bears, whom 
the climber must be prepared to meet The cannery and trading station 
at ^jrramid Harbour wero established in 1882, and have been suoeessful, 
save In the seas o n of 1891, when a spring avalanche wrecked the oaa- 
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nery and cabins. There is usually a lai|;e camp of Cbilkat Indians be- 
low the cannery, and addition to baskets, spoons, and curioa they often 
make a flower market with the wild roses and iris which attain won* 
derful sixe and colour in this Alpine Talley. Wild strawberries are 
found on the flats, together with the salmon-berries and thimble-ber- 
ries of the coast. 

The little Pyramid Mand^ off Pyramid Harbour, has been also 
known as Stony, Sandy, Farewell, and Obscnratory Island. The native 
name is ShMuitth, It is the U. S. astronomical station, its posi- 
tion 69** 11' north and 186* 26' west, and is the tourist's farthest 
north, where he exposes photographic plates, and reads fine print, at 
midnight in July. 

Chilkat, a riral cannery and trading station, was built on the. op- 
posite side of the inlet in 1884, and as a point of departure for Yukon 
^ traTcllera tl^ has Chilkat become quite a village. The Chilkat can- 
nery is one of the largest in southeastern Alaska, and its catch of king 
and red salmon busies a large force of whites and Chinese. The na- 
tives were not altogether pleased with the cannon* invasion, and there 
have been many troubles. The rivalry of the canneries once raised 
the price of a single salmon from two to fifteen cents, and when the 
two establishments agreed upon a common price for the ncit season 
the Chilkats rejected their terms. Once fifteen cents, always fifteen 
cents, they insisted. Chinese and whites were sent for, and there has 
been trouble nearly every summer since. The Cliilkats naturally ob- 
jected to this invasion of their own-fishing grounds, the seining of tho 
river of every salmon, and the great waste and destruction of other 
fish that are their main food supply ; but each time the Governor and 
the man-of-war are summoned, and the Chilkats are bidden to let tho 
white poachera and their nets alone, on pain.pf punishment 

A trail a mile and a half long leads through the miry woods across 
to the site of the mission station of Ilaines, on Chilkooi Jnld^ whence 
Yukon minera canoe to the end of Taiya Jnld, Dr. and Mra. Willard 
abandoned the mission a few yeara ago because of the hostile and sus- 
picious actions of the Indians after the death of a child to whom thcj 
bad given medicines. 

THE GREAT TRIBE OP THE TLINGIT NATION. 

The Chilkats and the Chilkoots, really one tribe, are the great 
people of the Tlingit nation. Captain Beardslee says, that ^ their 
legend is that originally all the TlingiU lived in the Cbilkat country ; 
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tliat there came great floods of iee and water, the oountry grew too 
poor to support them, and many emigrated south.** Ko geologist 
takes exception to this legend. 

They baTc always bMn great grease-traders and middle-men, and 
possessed more wealth than any other tribes. They were opposed to 
any white interference with their trade with the Tinnehs, or interior 
tribes, and for fifty years successfully resisted the attempts of traders 
and romers to cross the piutscs to the Yukon basin. The Chilkats* fur- 
trade was most valuable to the II. B. Co., but its agents never saw or 
traded directly with the Tinnehs, who funiinhed the pelts brought to 
them at ML Lahonthtre. The Chilkats met the Tinnehs at the divide 
and bought their furs. 

The Tinnehs never attempted to pass the line, and the few brought 
as guests were overpowered with the sights of the great villages, the 
war canoes, and the traders* fire-ship, smoking like a huge pipe, and 
moving without paddle or sail. The H. B. Co. sold flint-lock muskets 
for as many marten-skins as could be piled between stock and muzzle,* 
and the fashion in gun-barreln progressed until the huntsman*s weapon 
was as tall as himself. The white men made a profit of a few hundred 
per cent on these sales, and the Chilkats cleared a few thousand per cent 
when trading with the Tinneh. A Boston brig visited Lynn Canal in 
1807, and in an attempt to board and loot her 70 Chilkats were killed. 
They were dreaded by the smaller tribes below them, and fought all 
the villages between weir homes and the Kass River. 

The Chilkats ** mustered about 2,000** in 1869, hi 1880 there were 
088, and In 1890 only 811 of the tribe, the enumerators finding that one 
wh<de village had been wiped out by la grippe. Their winter homes 
are in three villages up the Chilkat River — UmdatettAee^ or Tondusiek 
(" the village on the cast bank of the river**), or Doniwak*s village, is at 
the mouth of the Chilkat River, where only canoes can go. AW- 
kumUluJu, *'the place of gulls** — and no gull could speak it more 
plainly — is next on the river, and then comes the capital, Klukwan^ 
"old town,** where Kloh-Kutz lived and ruled; where every house was 
fortified with bastions and port-holes ; where each totem had a splen- 
did feast-house, with massive carved columns inside ; and the grave- 
yards are still an ethnologists paradise. In summer these villages are 
depopulated, the people flocking to Chilkat and Pyramid Harbour to 
sell curios and spenid what little they may acquire in debaucheries. 
Saloons were openly kept in 1892, the Chilkats were able to buy liquor 
by the barrel, if they wished, and the end of the great tribe is at hand. 

Kloh-Kutis, Chartrich, or Hole-in-the-Cheek, their great head^hief, 
was a hero worthy of Cooper, and of the best type of Chilkat warriors. 
His father was one of the band that went over and destroyed the H. B. 
Co.*8 Fort Selkirk, on the Yukon, in 1861, because of interference with 
their trade; and Kloh-Kuts drew for Professor Davklson the first map 
of the passes leading from the Chilkat country to the Yukon. The 
great astronomer first knew him in 1867, and when he returned to 
obaerve the total eclipse of the sun hi 1869, Kloh-Kuti made the party 
hii guests, and established them hi the oouncil-house at Klu-Kwan. 
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Mr. Seward spent eclip0e4a7 (Augast 8, 1869), at Kla-Kwan, escorted 
up and down the river by war canoes manned with the flower of Chilkat 
chivalry. These people commanded the admiration of all whites who 
knew them before the canneries and mbers came, and contact with 
dviUzation wrought their ruin. Professor Davidson brought first word 
of ihem, and made a vocabulary of their dialect Lieuteniint 0. fi. S. 
Wood visited them in 1877, and recorded much of interest in his 
*' Among the Thlinkits hi Alaska *' (Century Magazine, July, 1882), not- 
ing thdr rope-duel, the counterpart of the Scandinavian beUetpatmart, 
Ensign Hanus's report of his peace n^ssion of 1880 is a valuable ethno- 
logical contribution, and is reprinted in the census report of 1890. The 
Dra. Krause came from Berlin to study them as finest and least cor- 
rupted of Tlingit tribes, and their " Die TIdinkd Indianer " is the most 
valuable publication of its kind. Lieutenant Emmons learned much of 
them before their decadence, and as proof of their friendship was per- 
mitted to buy Kloh-Kuts's ancestr^il narkheen or dance-blanket after 
the chiefs death. 

The Chilkats long knew the art of forging copper, and many fine 
specimens of jade have been obtained from them. They were great 
hunters as well as traders, and bear and mountain-goat were their espe- 
cial game. The latter, the " wool-bearing antelope ** is found through- 
out their country, and they have the credit of first wearing the elaborate 
narkheeny or dance-robes, known as Chilkat blankets, but made by Hsl- 
das and Tsimsians as well. They wore them a century ago, but few are 
made to-day, reduced size, coarse weaving, and traders* dyed yams ren- 
dering the modem ones poor imitations of the originals. The old blan- 
kets, over 2 yards in width, 1 yard deep, with a yard-long fringe border- 
ing three sides, were woven of finely spun goat-wool on a warp of fine 
cedar threads suspended from an upright loom and tautened by weights. 
The designs were combinations of totemio figures, rigidly convention- 
alized and balanced, that recorded the legends of the wearer's family. 
The claws and the inverted eyes found on nearly all blankets are those 
of Hutli, or Hah-tla, the thunder-bird ; the full face is the bear and the 
whale's profile easily recognized. Each piece and part of the design 
is woven separately, as in Japanese tapestry, connected by occasional 
brides, and the even satin stitch over and beneath every two threads 
gives a smooth, fine surface. Black, white,~yellow, and a soft greenish- 
blue are the colours employed, and in a particularly fine blanket belong- 
ing to a Nass River chief, a rich dull red was employed with fine effect. 
The black is made from soot, charcoal, or lignite ; Uie yellow from sdfc* 
AofM, a sea-weed found on the rocks ; the greenish-blue from boiling 
copper and this sea-weed together ; and the rod from spruce-juioe, beny* 
juios, and ochre. 

To the Yukon Riyer and Mining Campt* 

Either the Chilkat or the Chilkooi Met leads to passes over the 
continental range, by which the head-waters of the Yukon Rivw may 
be rotehed. The Dn, Kranse, Dr. Everette, U. & A., and Mr. X. J, 
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QbiTe ban cxphmd the Imd-wmtcn of the CUlkat and AUokh Riven. 
Itr, GlkTe detceixled the ALwkh to D17 Be; od the oceiiM»a£t one 
ieeino, and In ISBl b>ok peck-honca orer the Chilkat, and prored the 
fH)4U]itf of • p«ck-tni] to the Takoo and the eiietenoe of suitable 
pwtntca tar such animala. Hie " t^oneer Pack-horee* in AUaka," Cen- 
tai7 Uaga^ne, September, IBPl, describee the regtooe traTeraed. 

TIm Cbilkoot Trail, UMd b; minora linoe 1680, bef^na at Halejv, 
tS mltej from dillkat Cannei^i "> I" ■■*■'** it a«cenda to tbe pau, and 
In II mile* more, or SS mile* in ail,dn>paloUieUndennanintbel>iuh 
caanli7, I>e;oBd the nng& Tliere ii a magntflcent riew orer tlie lake 
conntij northward from the unramlt of tbe pan. This Stiaieki Pasa 
<tf the natiTefi, CHillkoot or the rainere, Ferrier of Bvhwatka, and Tnl.Ta 
of OgilTle, \i rarioiulj eitlmated frmn S.STS to 4,100 ft abore the >ca. 
Tbe Lem Rlrer Howo from the chain of Ukee, and at Fort Selkirk, 
1ST milci from Lake LiDdennan, unites with the Pdl), and forrai the 
T«kOD, which flowi thenoe 3,000 raiiea to Bering Sea, the third river 
in die Id North America. 

At the junction of tbe Porcupine lUrer the Yukon toochea the Arc- 
He Circle, the tme "Land of Ibe lUdDiftht Sun." 

Tbe mining campa on Utrig^tttk Onti and the TVncma reeelTo 
aoceMlon* from Juneaa esdi apiing,Bnd orer BOO minera remain In 
camp each winlttr. Tb* fotlowing ia tAe Ublt of diataneee from Joneau 
to toe Yukon mines ; 

To Ilalnea UlHioa 8li 

" Head of canoe iiavlpilkin lOcI 

" Hnninilt of Chllkool I>aM Ila 

■* Like Undcnnan 104 

" Hod nr U1» Omiicll ISO 

" Roundanlina int 

" VoototUkBBeniieH 330 

" Pont of Caribou CnMelns lAH - unic sainiDa uitit duu 

" yootofTaktiLahe. in " Five FmBCft 431 

" TakUi IIOQM. . , m " PolljHIver BIO 



,. .._ " Hiewart River. . . 
.. UO " Fortr-mlle 



t have ascended to the foot of While Hone Rapidt. 
Tlw Alaska Comracrcia) ComiMnf , of San Frandtco, chleflj oontrola 
the fnr-tradc within Uniled Sutcn lines from its ocean post at St. 
idAaePi. Tiie mlnen have thi-ir own river-boat orainccting witli an 
annual supjiljr iliip from Seattle to St. Michacl'a. The countr; is 
■hnoet dceutnte of game, forest Srea started hy miners havbg dnren 
animals bsA from the river; and the herds of moose and reindeer 
wore rapidly eilenninaled after 1867, whoa the na^Tss first obtained 
good rifles and 6rcd at ererTtbing from pure wantonneai. The river 
mbes are of Atbabascao stock, poor and degraded. There are Boman 
Catbolie i^rimis at Absorj^uty and JTw/ato, and an Epiaoopal mis- 
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Attain greal liie, tad wild fowl gather on the flaU In incredible ntun- 
ben. 

The hend-waters of the Yakon were first dlieoTered bj 11. B. Co. 
men in 1840. The W. U. T. Survey explored the region in 1865, and 
Dr. W. H. Dall and Frederick Whymper, who wintered there, hare falW 
described it in their worlu. Captain Raymond, IT. S. A., ma^ a mili- 
tary reoonnoissance in 1867, when he obliged the H. B. Co. to remore 
to British territory. A pioneer prospecting party crossed the Chll- 
kootPass in 1880, and miners have gone in increasing numbers each 
season since. Lieutenant 8chwatka crossed the Chilkoot and rafted 
his way to the sea in 1888. In 1880 the U. 8. Coast and Geodetic 
Surrey despatched the Turner and McGrath parties to definitely deter- 
mine the line of the I4l8t meridian, the International Boundary Line. 
They placed their monument a little W. of the mouth of Forty-mile 
Creek, and 18 miles farther E. than the Canadian monument ere<^ by 
William Ogilvie in 1887. 

Olader Bay. 

Captain Beardslce*s Glacier Bay, the SUih-gha'^^ or *' great cold 
lake ** of the Hoonahs, indents the northern shore of Icy Strait, ex- 
tending oTcr ftO miles from N. W. to S. E., and is from 5 to 10 miles 
wide. There are strong currents in the strait and the line of a termi- 
nal moraine forms a bar off the bay*s mouth. Steamers often anchor 
for the nip;ht in Exeurnon Inlet, a few miles E. of the entrance, or at 
BartletCt Bay, just within Ptnnt Outiavus, The cannery established at 
the latter place in 1883 was closed for many seasons, but there is a 
Uoonah salmon camp on the beach each summer. There is another 
summer fishing camp in Ber^ Bay, 10 miles above Poinl Carolus, on 
the W. shore. The natives only visit the upper roaches in search of 
the hair-seal, which delight to ride around on the ice-cakes. Bears are 
abundant in the forested regions, and have exterminated the deer, as 
in ilie Cliilkat country, and the big white^mountain-goat is found on 
all the heights. No salmon are found beyond the islands. 

DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION OF GLACIER BAY. 

Vancouver's ships were anchored at Port AUhorp, on the N. W. 
shore of Chichagoff Island, while Whidbey and Lemesurieur explored 
the region. They camped at Point Carolus, and reported that to the N. 
and E. of that point '* the shores of the continent form two large open 
bays which were terminated [July 12, 1794] by compact, solid moun- 
tains of ice rising perpendicularly from the water's edge, and bounded 
to the N. by a continuation of the united, lofty, frozen mountains that 
extend eastward from lit. Fairweather. In these bays also were great 
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quantities of broken ice, which, having been put in motion hw 
springing up of a northeriy wind, were drifted to the aouthward.** 

The ** froien mountains,** as he termed glaciers, were uncompre- 
hended then, and his scarcely indented coast-line was retained in Te- 
benkoff*s later charts. The Russian traders named loj Strait, and. 
drcHMiing its currents and icebergs, kept close to the S. shore, and 
never knew the bay. 

In 1869, Kloh-Kuti told Prof. Davidson of a great bay full of 
gladers lying 80 miles to westward of the Davidon Glacier, one day*s 
journey on snow-shoes. In 1877 Lieutenant G. E. S. Wood, while seal 
•&! and goat hunting after the forced abandonment of Mr. Charles Tay- 

I lor*s plan to climb Mt. St Elias, canoed about this " great bay 20 

f; ; miles 8. E. of Mt Fairweather,** and crossed by the Mmr Glacier to 

^ i ^ Chilkat * In October, 1879, the glaciers were really discovered and 

^J^' made known to the world by John Muir, the California geologist, who 

had before that discovered the residual glaciers of the Sierras. H^ ca- 
noed its length with the Rev. Hall Younc, and spent a few days f hear 
''fV the Pacific Glacier, and lectured that winter about ''the Fairweather 

•i{ glaciers.** In July, 1880, Mr. Muir returned alone and spent several 

1;^' weeks exploring and enjoying the glacier afterward named in his 

jif ! honour. Later in July, Captain L. A. Beardslee, U. S. X., entered 

jif I the bay in the trading steamer Favourite, accompanied by Cosian, the 

jfj j famous Russian pilot, who had never heard of the bay before, and by 

!^ ; Dick Willoughby, who was living in a Hoonah village in Cross Sound. 

^ ';| '•• Captain Beardslee went as far as Willoughby Island, when fog shut 

i| down and the owner of the chartered steamer insisted on returning, 

ne charted the lower part of the bay, and by dint of persistent arsu- 
ment had the name of Glacier Bay accepted by the Coast Survey. He 
. : gave a tracing of his chart to Captain James Carroll, who took the 

'^ mail steamer Idaho up the bay in July, 1888, found the glacier John 

Muir had described, and named both inlet and ice-stream for him. 

Tourists have been taken to Muir Glacier by that same course 
every summer, and the next discoveries in the bay were made by Cap- 
tain Carroll in August, 1892, when he took the Queem to the front of 
the PaciAe Glacier, and found the picturesque and . unsuspected 
Jokat Hopkiat, Reado, and Carroll Glaciers as named by Prof. 
Reld. The Coast Survey has not yet (1898) charted the bay. 



INDIAN TRADITIONS. 



The Hoonahs could not tell anything of the glacier that the scored 
hillsides, the windrows of old terminal moraines, whether as islands or 
! ': ■ shoi^ did not more plainlv declare. They feared and kept away 

from the region fraught with terrors and dangers, and only seal and 
goat hanten ventured near. They say that in uieir ** fathers* time **— 
•a indeCerminate period, as often 50 as 250 yean before— the ioe 



* See Century Magadne, July, 188S. 
t SeeN. P. folder Alaska, by John Muir. 
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reached to BarOeit's Bay. Aboai 1860 it was in liae with WiUooghby 
laland. ^Long, long ago" the glacier advanced and swept away 
Klemshawsbiki, ** the dtj on the aand at the base of the moantains,*' 
where the Beardsl^ Islands now rise. "It came down in a day and it 
did not go away in ten years,** they say, teilinff how the lee floods de* 
scendcd, plowed up their fidds, destroyed their houses, as the Oomer 
glacier once derastated its Talley. Again, a great wave rushed in 
from the ocean, swept away the riUage near Bartlett Bi^, mowed down 
the forests with Icebergs, and left no liring thing. They remember, 
too, that a glacier once crept down and dammed up their best salmon 
stream. Two slaros were offered np, and Sittb-too-Ydik relented, the 
barrier melted, and the ijfee gaily leaped again. 

8CIEini8T8' CAMP8. 

In 1886, Prof. O. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin, Ohio, Her. J. L. 
Fatten, of Orcenrillc, Mich., and Mr. Frentiss Baldwin, of Clereland, 
camped for a month on the £. moraine, two miles below the lee.front. 
By obsenrations made on pinnacles of Ice fixed in memory. Prof. 
W right figured an advance of 70 ft a day, and Included the results of 
his studies in the first chapters of The Ice Age in North America (0. 
Appleton k Co., New York). 

In 1890, John Muir camped for three months on the cast moraine, 
joined by Prof. Hcnnr Fielding Rcid, of the Case School of Applied 
Sciences, Clereland, Ohio, who bad associated with him Messrs. II. P. 
Cushing, n. M. McBride, R. L. Casement, C. A. Adams, and J. F. 
Morse. They built a substantial cabin a half mile below the ice wall 
with a noble chimney of glacier<cut stones cemented with glacier mud, 
and from this home station explored every part and arm of the gla- 
cier. They mapped the glacial region by plane table from the higher 
stations.* 

Prof. Reid measured his base-line on the west moraine and trian- 
gulated the heights of his stations ; a line of red and black flags was 
set acrosH the livin;;: stream, and daily observations taken from sta- 
tion E on the ridge of Mt. Wight and from K on the opposite spur, 8 
miles apart. Tlie result of thin careful work reduced the glacier's pace 
to 7, 8, and 10 ft. a day in mid-stream.f 'The little company were a 
board of geographic names and aptly baptized the landmarks found on 
the map, and their work is accepted as final and exact by all scientists 
and specialists. 

In 1891 a pleasure party of seven, Including the artist, T. J. Rich- 
ardson, Mr. C. S. Johnson, a hunter of big game, two ladies, a maid 

* See *^ Studies of 3Iuir Gkicier in Alaska,** by Henry Fielding Reid, 
National Geographic Magazine, March, 1892. ** Notes on the Muir 
Glacier,** by B. P. Cushing, American Geologist, October, 1891, and 
March, 1893. 

t The Mer de Ghice advances 88 behes a day, the Aletsch 10 
Inches, the Svartesen 18 inches, and the Selkirk Glacier 18 Inches. 
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md small boy, made tbe cabin a summer home. In 1802 Prof. Reid 
devoted aaoUier season to mapping, ciploring, and studying ieo move- 
ment. 

Itinemrf of the Bay and Inlet* 

Thesliofesof Glacier Bay are densely forested for 20 rnilcfv 
abore the entrance. The BeartMee Idanda, crests of so many terminal 
moraines are low, green gardens that successiyely illustrate the 
stages of afforestation. WiUoughb}f Itland^ a solid limestone mass 3} 
miles long, from a half to three-quarters of a mile wide, and 1,600 
ft. high, named for the old Alaska prospector, marks the gateway 
to the glacial region. Francis Island, named for the GoTcm- 
ment pilot, and the site of paheoioic fossil remains, lies X. W. of Wil- 
loughby Island, close to the same western shore. Gelkle Inlet, which 
opens from the W. shore just aboTe Francis Ixland, holds the Otikie 
and the Wood (Lieut G. E. S.) OUteien at the end of its kmg rock 
entting. 

Ml La Pirmue, 11,800 ft., Mt CrWon, 16,900, and Mt. Fair- 
weather, 16,600 ft^-, are Tiniblefrom the entrance of the bay, and the 
snows of the Grillon and Fairweather summits feed the great glaciers 
that slope from their heights to the bay. Ht. Fairweather shows 
the same summit outline as ML Rainier and ML St, Elia»^ and this 
triple-crowned peak, the sharply cut Oahie Mountain and the attend- 
ant white host, with every foot of their elevation from sca-lcvel to 
summit visible, complete one of the subliroest mountain views 
in the world. Of the great glaciers pouring to the upper bay, the 
Geikie, the Hugh Miller, and the Pacific were named by their first 
visitor, John Muir, and the Wood, the Charpentier, the Johns Hopkins, 
the Rendu, and the Carroll Glaciers by Prof. Reid. This end of the 
bay is usually so biocked by ice that canoes rarely, and only one steam- 
er, have navigated it. There is a large bay on the E. shore, below the 
mouth of Muir Inlet. The last /oreal may be noted at this point, a 
moss-hung, dark, mysterious place, among whose venerable spruces 
John Muir found his richest botanical field. 

Mnlr Inlet and the Great Muir Glacier. 

Mnir Inlet, 6 miles long and If to 8 miles wide, opens on the £. 
shore SO miles above Bartlett Bay. It stretches due K. and S., the 
Muir Ghu»er walling the end with a line of ice-cliffs 0,200 ft. or 
If mile in length, rising 100 and 260 ft. from tbe water, and extending, 
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It if belieT«d,ioaM 900 ft. below the nrfaeo of Uie tot In a long, plough- 
shaped fofefoot The Test lee plain ilopea back at a grade of 100 ft 
to the mile to the moontaini, 10 and 18 miles distant from the Inlet. 
The Moir OhMsier, ft8« 60' N., and 186* 6' W., drains an ara* of 
800 square miles. The actual lee surface oOTers about 8ftO square 
mileis the mass of It 85 miles long and 10 to 16 miles wide, lying but 
a few hundred feet abore sea-lereL It Is fed bj 26 tributary streams, 
7 of which are orer a mile In width. If all their afBuents were named 
and counted, as in Switiorland, the Muir might boast 800 branches or 
gladers In Its system. The mountain gateway, 2| miles wide, through 
which it pours to the sea, b formed by spun of Mt. Case (6,610 ft.) 
and Mt. Wright (4,944 ft) on the E., and a spur of the sharply cut 
Pyramid Peak on the W. All the mountains immediately surround- 
ing the glacier ayerage from 4,000 to 6,000 ft. in height The main 
stream of the Muir fiows from the N. W., risbg in nevii 40 miles 
distant The main current of this magnificently crcTassed and broken 
ice pours through the great pUin at a rate of 8 to 10 ft a day. All 
efforts to cross It within 10 miles back from the water front haTo 
failed."* 

Seren medial moraines stretch away in dark fan-rib lines from the 
front, rising in terraces on the ice and indicating the course and source 
of chief tributaries. Lateral moraines extend in crumbling bluffs and 
gravel terraces for 3 miles down either side of the inlet 

Ships do not approach the ice wall nearer than an eighth of a mile, 
because of the masses of ice fulling from its face with terrific noise 
and agitation of the water, and of submarine bergs detached from the 
sunken forefoot and rising to the sniface with tremendous force. 
Soundings of 86 and 120 fathoms have been made within 100 yards of 

* Of the Norwegian glacierSf which may be most fairly used for 
comparison with the Muir, the Jostedalbrae, the largest glacier in Eu- 
rope, lies 8** N. of the Muir, at an elevation of 8,000 ft above the sea, 
and covers 470 square miles. It is an ice-cap on the top of a range, 
with five arms flowing down and one reaching within 160 ft of sea-level. 
The AniWutffi, the show glacier of the Norway coast, 8" N. of the 
Muir, and on the line of the Arctic Circle, is an ice mantle 44 miles 
long and 12 to 26 miles wide, occupying a plateau 4,000 ft above the 
sea. The arm in Held, visited by North Cape tourists, does not reach 
tide-water. The Swiss glaciers, all lying from 4,000 and 6,000 ft 
above the sea are like those of Mt. Rabier, and in no way to be com- 
pared to the Muir, 20 of whose arms each exceed the Mer de Ghuse in 
sbe. 
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i the ice wolL Ererj break reyeale surfaces of intensest clear blue ice, 

which quickly weathers to opaque whiteness and coarse granular snow. 
The enormous pressure condenses the original snow-flakes to this clear, 
transparent ice, which is often umber and darkest green with morainal 
matter. Bergs 200 ft. in length, 50 and 70 ft. high, only one seTenth 
of a berg being yisible, are often seen near the front, but break apart 

I and grind together as they sail down the bay, and ayalanches of loose 

particles coTcr the bay with " mush ice** for miles.* 

Steamers usually anchor one fourth of a mile below the E. end of 

1 . the ice wall P. G. S. 8. Oo.*s ships usually remain six or eight hours, 

' taking adTantage of the tide hi entering and learing the bay when 

I possible and landing their passengers. Vessels of British register can- 

^ not land passengers, owbg to U. S. customs regulations. A well- 
built trail and board walk lead OTcr the bluff and the quicksands of 
glacial mud in the moraine to the surface of the ice, which is there a 

I rolling white prairie, orer which a regiment of cavalry might deploy, 

and where future tourists will trayel on sleds, or even horses. There 

i are no dangers to require the ice-axe, rope, creepers, or extraordinary 

I costumes, unless the traveller goes out of his way and seeks them in 

I the crerassed regions of mid-stream. Rubber shoes are a necessity, 

I but are quickly cut by the sharp Ice crystals. 

I The Dirt Glacier, filling the cafion between Mt Case and Mt. 

i r Wright, is a treacherous place full of sink-holes and quicksands of 

glacier mud, where boulders reel and sink beneath one, and the fine 

j ** mineral paste and mountain meal ** make a sticky, slippery com- 

pound that hardens like cement It is worth walking far out on the 

I loe to see the splendid While Glacier, 4 miles long and a half mile 

wide, sweeping from the £. side of Mt. Case with a black serpent of a 
medial moraine cunring down its dazzling zlope. The eastern arm has 
almost no motion, and melting 10 ft of its surface each year is fast 
UBCorering utma/aX't, or islands in the ice. 
^ The granite knobs peeping through the ice abreast of Mt Case, 8 

miles from the beach, are known as the *' Dumpling9 ** ; the red granite 
tumaiak^ a mile beyond, at the edge of the swift-moving crevassed ice, 
Is the tourbt*8 **Ji<nue,** 800 ft in height The *" i?a<,** 4 miles across, 
on the opposite bank of the raghig ice torrent, is 1,866 ft Both are 
easily cUmbed by crevices or cafions ui their sides and command mag- 

* GaptafaiC. L. Hooper notes that in the Pacific arctic, off the Si- 
bariaa and Alaska eoast| iO ft is the average of the highest ice met 
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ailiceiii Tiewt of tbo i^aeier, its brandies, the enrroiiiidiiig mounUiiiBi 
and the Inlet The Mooae it easily reached on steamer days l^ good 
walkers, who, keeping well to the right until past the Dirt Gbtder, 
nay follow an air-line to its base without harfaig to turn aside for n 
ererasse. There are lakes, blooniing epilobium, and tattered driftwood 
in its recesses. The whole surface is brilliantly polished, and ava- 
lanches of pebbles are frequent. A calm on the highest point ii 
Prof. Reid*s flag station H, and cards of oUmbers will be found in 
tins and bottles. A field c^ass wiU show the ancient spruce-trees grow- 
ing on 7V«#ifoiNi/,2,700ft.,and9niilesdueE.,a**Foret,''corTespond- 
faig to the ** Jardin ** of the Mer do Okcf. The triple-crowned HL 
Yowkg is 16 miles distant, and on its other side are the feeders of the 
DaTidson Olader fai Lynn CanaL EndicoU Lake at its base, and Berg 
Lake K. of it, are miniatures of the glacier's inlet front, replicas of the 
Margellen Zee in the Aletsch OUder which mored Prof. Tyndall to 
such raptures. These lakes are not seen from the Moose, bat a 
glass shows the OirdUd GUteUr. The eitraordinary moraine with 
two ends and no present beginning runs from the Mouse to the 
brink of the ice-cliffs on Berjf Lake, a glacial phenomenoii discorered 
by Prof. Reid. Snow Dome, Red if/., Mtk ML, and GaUe AfL, are 
easily identified on the X., and magnificent ice falls, chains of nunaiake 
and eddies orer uncoTering islands, may be studied, while at one's feet 
is the broken, tempestuous Ice-stream, so CYidently in action that one 
listens for its roar and to see the great ice wstcs comb over and scat- 
ter their spray. The silence is profound, and the north wind that 
blows perpetually with the current of the ice-stream makes no sound. 
The Morse^ Gushing, McBride, Casement, and Adams 
Glaciers were named by Prof. Reid as a desenrod recognition of the 
excellent work of those members of his staff of 1890 in exploring these 
main tributaries of the Muir. 

The Lateral Moraines* 

It is an easy walk up the east beach to the base of the ice-cliffs 
whose wings orerride the gravel-bed of an older moraine, and hold 
many spruce and alder twigs. As falling bergs send great waves 
across the inlet, it is a little dangerous to follow the beach at high tide. 
Six Hoonah hunters were swept from the narrow footway by a berg 
wave a few seasons since, and incautious Tisitors haye many times l^een 
drenched knee-deep. There are qukksands at the watei^s edge,;aBd 
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the enmiblfaig bluffs and melting ioe-oliffs launch tons of sand, boulders 
and ioe-blocks without warning. A roaring torrent emerges from an 
ioecafion at the end of the beach and prevoits (l891-*92-*98) access 
to cares at the base of the ice wall as formerly. Many suhglacial 
streams boil up at the base of these cliffs, and these fierce torrents fill 
the air with a steady undertone like the boom of the Tosemite Fall. 
The tide-fall of 16 Tt. leaves a dark-blue base-line by which one may esti* 
mate the heights abore. 

A considerable stream, the End Rwer^ drains the extreme flank of 
the glacier, and reaches the inlet a half mile below the ice. On its 
farther bank there is a large flat coTcred with driftwood, mainly 
spruce, and in hollows in the gravel terraces there are the stumps of 
large spruce-trees, whose fringed fibres tell of an oTcrsweeping ice 
sheet. Streams are uncoTcring other buried spruce grores, and one 
such is disckMod on the beach below high-tide mark. Slirimps, shells 
of spider crabs, and sea-weed are found on this beach. The whole 
perpendicular front of Mt Wright is scored and grooTed to a height 
of 2,000 ft, which, with the spruce and alder stumps found in the 
older moraine beneath the ice-wings, prove that the ghider has ad- 
Tanoed and receded in times past with different climatic conditions. 
The whole glacial basin was possibly once a forest, and salmon streams 
frolicked in all the tributary cafions. At another tbne there was one 
vast sea of ice over all the region, and the battlemented summit of Mt. 
Wright was but a nwuUak. 

On the Weti Mormi^ the draining stream is much larger, and a 
tributary has uncovered a buried spruce forest whose stumps are 10 
and 16 ft in height The rounded arch of the tunnel from which the 
stream flowed in 1888 has fallen in, and it is a long and wearisome ap- 
proach to the surface of the ice on that side. 

THS RATS 01^ RBCESSION. 

Rain weathers and breaks away the ice most rapidly, and during a 
close watch maintained by the writer in July and August, 1891, it did 
not seem that the stages of the tide had any connection with the fall 
of ice. On many warm, clear days, when a hot sun fell upon the ice 
front for 16 and 18 lumrs continuously, there was no sound. After 
days of silence came tremendous displays, one quarter and one third of 
the long wall falliog away at once. These falls often occurred in the 
middle of the night and frequently at daybreak, contractk>n in the 
colder hours seeming to free most bergs. 

By phologiaphiotvideDco the glacier receded more than 1,000 yarda 
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between Prof. Wright's Tisit of 1886 and Prof. Reld's first camp in 
1890. Pbotomphs taken by the writer in 1891 sliowed a retreat of 
800 yards hi 3ie neit year. Prof. Huir recognteed a retreat of a mile 
between his Tisits of 1880 and 1890, and the writer was as modi be- 
wildered by the marked changes occurring between 1888 and 1890. 

The Aeoent of MU Wright, to the Hanging GardaMS asd 

M ountaia-Goat Pattares* 

By croesfaig the East Rirer, following the tributary stream tliat de- 
scends the steep ravine on the right, and cUmbmg by the boulder-filled 
crerices on its north wall the tourist may reach the long spur of lit. 
Wright Professor Reid's cairn and flag Station E^ at the brink orer^ 
looldng the glacier's front wall, command a magnificent riew. Station B 
may be reached in two and a half hours from the landing, when the bridge 
near the cabih allows East River to be crossed at that point An easy 
slope through knee-deep lupin-beds, over acres of bryanthus, butter- 
cups, forget-me-nots, violets, blue-bells, gentians, geums, asters, and 
golden-rod leads from Station E to a 8,000-foot terrace extending 
south a couple of miles and commanding views of all the inlet and 
lower bay, out to the Ohichagoff shore. This region ui the favourite pas- 
ture of mountain-goats ; hoof-marks and tufts of wool are seen all the 
way, ptarmigan run beside one, and marmots whistle on every side. 
During the weeks the writer spent at Muir Glacier in 1891, the hunters 
kept the camp larder well supplied from this lofty game preserte. The 
view from this second terrace (3,000 ftX Flag Station Y, is best hi the 
early morning, when Mt$. CriUoHy La Phwue^ and Fairwmther ore clearly 
cut on the western sky. The Fairweather group hides any view of Mt. 
St Elias, 100 miles distant Station E commands the finest view of 
M t. Case's dark, red-purple, lijiestone mass, its velvety patches of 
vegetation and its jewelled glacier gleaming Jiigh on its shoulder. 

By photographs taken from Station E, hi 1890-'91^'92, Professor 
Reid has been able to note very closely the rate of recession. Tourists 
sufficiently interested in glacial phenomena to climb to that outlook 
with cameras may assist this study by forwarding such pictures, with 
dates attached, to Professor H. F. Reid, care of Secretary of National 
Geographic Society, Washington, D. G. Photographs from Y, from M, on 
the beach close to Ifuir's cabin, and from A B (|n the bluff & of the 
mouth of West River on the west side of the Inlet, will also assist in the 
record. 
' Aurwrat^ Mirage^ ami the Phantom Ctty.-»BrilUant aworal dispkya 
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are often witnenaed in August, and mirages frequently appear. By 
refraction the ice-floes are often magnified into ice-cliffs 1,000 ft. 
high, apparently barring a ship^s retreat southward. The so-called 
Phantom or Silent City was a hoax of Didc Willoughby*s in 1889. 
Thousands of prints from a cloudy negative of Bristol, England, were 
sold, upon his statement thai he had seen and photographed the city 
from Glacier Bay. 

Amateur photographers will find it almost impossible to secure a 
sharp negatiye of a mirage. The lines of glimmering ice^diffs leare 
no definition or shadow, warer and fade quickly. The reflected light 
from these glaciers and ^now-ficlds misleads eren professional photog- 
raphers to OTer-expose their negatives. The smaller stops in a lens 
are often sufBciont for an instantaneous exposure, and such exposures 
may be successfully made with ordinary stops on cloudy days. In 
weak sunlight the lens should be stopped down, and in the dereloping- 
' room the bromide should he in hand. 

Om the M ainiaad Shore of Gross Sound. 

Dundu Bag and Taj/lor Bag^ W. of Ohuaer Bay, contain tide- 
water glaciers and are farourite sealing-grounds of the natires, who 
bitterly resented the incursion of Tsimsian seal-poachers in 1880. 
The Tsimsians were driven off, but threatened to return with 90 
canoes and exterminate the Hoonahs. By the interrention of Captain 
Beardslce, U. S. N., and Dr. Powell, Indian Commissioner for British 
Columbia, an impending war of all the coast tribes was arertcd, and 
the Tsimsians' were threatened with severe punishment if any more 
poaching should be reported. The glacier in Taylor Bay was visited 
by Hr. Charles Taylor and Lieutenant C. E. S. Wood in 1877, and 
explored by John Muir in 1880. Its front and slope are seen at long 
range from ships passing through Cross Sound. 

The Ghichagoff Island Shotes. 

Chicha^fl* Island, iiamcd for the Russian navigator who first 
attempted to find a Northeast Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
is least known of the greater islands of the archipelago. It is about 70 
miles long, with an average breadth of 40 miles. Cron Sounds lead- 
ing in from the ocean on the N., was named by Captain Cook on Holy 
Cross Day, May 8, 1778. JhfH AUharp^ within its entrance, was Van- 
couver's anchorage for several weeks in 1798. ■ Idaho Inlol, E. of 
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Port Aldiorpi wti ditoofwed bj CkpUln Jamet Carroll, Jvly, 1881, 
ttpoa Dick WiUongfabj'a Mtvruiee that It was a broad forty-fathom 
ohauiel leading to the open ocean K. of Salisbory Sound, frequently 
trareraed bj himaelf . The Mmho ran aground a few mlka from tlio 
entrance in watert alive with mlmon and flounders, between shores 
where deer wandered In plain sight, and many bear-tracks could be 
seen. A saltery built In 1884 was doiiod after a few jears. 

The Hoonahs (^oeii, •« the north wind,'* and toA, «« lake "% inhabit- 
ing Ohichagoir Island and the shores of Icy Strait, have been longest 
preserved from contact with white dvllixation. Thej have had a 
bad name from earliest times. In 186S they seised the II. B. Co.'s 
ship LahomcKkrt at Swanson*s Harbour, Imprisoned the captain and 
crew, and looted the vessel completely. It was not the II. B. Go.*s 
policy to retaliate and injure the fur-trade, and they passed by Uoonah 
anchorages for several seasons. Ambassadors besought the resump* 
Uon of trade, and when the ** fire canoe '* came again the whole tribe 
Joined in the water parade, the songs and dances of peace, filled the 
air with the eagle down of peace, and carpeted the deck with potlatch 
otter-skins. In 1867 the chief in his war-canoes met the U. S. revenue 
cutter Dineoin^ but was not allowed on board. ** Tou come Icy Strait. 
He give you big fight I ** the chief bawled in Chinook as he left 

The Hoonahs numbered about 1,000 in 1869. In 1880 there were 
908 enumerated, and in 1890 only 590. Their chief village of Kmn- 
ioktan in Port Frederick, has been known as Hoonah P. 0. since the 
mission and Government day school was established. It numbered 
488 inhabitants in 1890. The smaller village of Klookukhoo has but 
15 inhabitants. Lieutenant C. E. S. Wood, in the Century Magasine, 
July, 1882, and Captain Beardslee, in his Forest and Stream letters of 
1878-*79, have given interesting descriptions of Komtoktdn, the iloor 
nahs, and their legends. 

The finest Kalibui gnmnd» in the archipelago are those off Point 
Adolphus. 

As soon as the ice breaks, in March, a hundred canoes are seen 
fishing amon^ the floes. Captain Beardslee and one other angler 
caught 47 halibut averaging 40 pounds each in one hour in July, after 
the regular halibut season. One Hoonah managed the canoe, clubbed 
and gaffed the fish, caught with salmon bait and native tackle. Tlin- 
git halibut hooks, lines, and clubs are most ingeniously and often 
richlv decorated. The lines are made of the giant kelp (nercoc^u\ 
which often grows to a length of 800 ft. in tide-swept channels. It 
Is soaked and bleached in fresh water, and then stretched, dried, 
smoked, and worked until It is as firm as leather but pliable as silk. 
The foot-long hook Is cut from the heart of spruce or cedar root*— 
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for the halibut can detect the taste of re8in<— and this hoolc as well as 
the dub are carred with the owner's totem and other significant de- 
vices bound to ensure the fisherman's luck. With such tackle, a lono 
fisherman can haul up and quiet eren a 200-pounder ; but chicken 
halibut, weighing 80 or 40 pounds, are the choice, and TO-pounders the 
arerage. 

There Is a canoe portage from Port Frederick to the Tenakee Pat- 
mige^ leading into Chatham Strait. There are hot sulphur springs on 
the passage, long resorted to by the natires, and a chosen winter camp- 
ground of miners. There are also hot sulphur springs on the W. 
coast of Chichagoif, between Cape Edward and Lisianski Strait, 
strong sulphur water bubbling up in natural rock pools on the beach. 

From Chathaai Strait to the Ocean by Peril or Po- 

gibilii Straits. 

Peril Straits, the Tliogits' Kbo4e4cIiika (a dangerous channel), 
40 miles in length, bend in a great bow from Chatham Strait to Salis- 
bury Sound, separating Chichagoif and Baranof Islands. It is a famous 
landscape reach, and at the two narrows there are strong tidal rapids. 

The east half of the straits, is a broad, smooth water-way for 18 
miles, narrowing beyond the opening of Hoonah Sound on the north 
shore. Deadmaa's Reach is the smooth stretch on the Baranof 
side before reaching Ftrvfrotnoi (Turnabout) Itlandy a symmetrical 
green island that blocks the pass. On one side of it is the true Po- 
gUM^ or Peril Point, and opiMwite is the Poi9on, or Pernicious Cove, 
where one hundred of Baranofs Aleut hunters were killed by eating 
poisonous mussels in 1709. For thb reason the Russians as often 
called them Pagocbnoy, m Pernicious Straits. For the next 3 miles the 
half-mile-wide channel is swept by strong tidal currents, the tides from 
Chatham Strait and the open ocean meeting at these First or North- 
em Rapids. A half hour of slack water interrenes between the 
hours when the tides race at eight and ten knots an hour, and yessels 
are timed to pass within that limit of safety. 

The straits widen beyond the Rapids, and inlets open magnificent 
▼istas from the main caflon, whose steep shores are densely forested 
from tide-line to the snow-line of the mountains. At the Second 
or SoatlMm Rapids, 12 miles beyond, the channel **at its narrowest 
part is scarce 100 yards in width, and is rendered rery dangerous by 
the rankcB rocks orer.which the tide rushes in its strength with the 
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MNind of a roaring cataract, the current often running more than ten 
knots an hour. . . , For 8 miles the nayigation it the roost dangerous 
of any in southeastern Akslca, except Kootsnahoo Inlet, owing to the 
strong tide and the sunlcen roclcs that obstruct this passage.** 

Baranof trarersed these straits in 1804, and LangAdoHT wrote an 
account of his exciting run with the tide in 1805. These straits were 
surveyed and buoyed by Captain Coghlan in 1884, and since tlien there 
hare not been any such disasters as befel the IT. S. S. Wayanda and 
the mail steamer Eureka. Tourists going through at high-water slack, 
when the current boils slowly, do not see nor hear the bore 4 ft high 
rushing bv, eddies sucking down, waves boiling up, spar-buoys borne 
under, and kelp snapping in the current, as at the turn of tlie tides. 

Salisbnrr Soand was named for Portlock*s friend, the noble 
Marquis of Salisbury, in 1787. The Spaniard Oaliano anchored there, 
in the Puerto de los Reroedios, in 1775. CapUin Cook called it the Bay 
of Islands in 1778, and the Russians named it Kk>kacheif Strait The 
peak of Mt St Ellas has been seen from its mouth. St John the Bap- 
tist Bay, at its eastern end, holds beaches and bluffs of marble and a 
rein of lignite discovered by Professor Blake in 1867. 

NeTa Strait, leading from Salisbury to Sitka Sound, was little used 
in Russian days because of the sunken rocks and ledges in White- 
stone Narrows, and vessels went around Kruzoff Island to avoid 
them. Surveys have made the course plain and safe, but as it can only 
be run at a certain stage of the tide by large steamers, a few hours* 
anchorage is sometimes enforced. 

Nakwanna Paaagt surrounds Halleck Island, and is a great resort 
of winter sportsmen. It was recommended as a site of a new military 
post to which the garrison of Sitka should be removed. Qvainnsky^ 
" the place where qvass was brewed,*' is the local name for the level 
meadows and the hay ranch maintained bythc Russian Company, and 
occupied since 1867 by American settlers. Beehivt Island is an un- 
mistakable landmark at the southern entrance of Nakwasinn. 

The entrance to Katliana Bay is 2 miles S., and within It there 
is another hay ranch and a cabin resorted to by sportsmen for bear, 
deer, duck, geese, grouse, and swan shooting in the winter. This ' Kat- 
liansky camp is 8 miles in from the entrance, and there is a sharply 
cut pyramidal peak as landmark at the end of the valley. 

77m Bay of Starri Gavan^ or Old Sitka, 2 miles below Katliana 
Bay, is the site of Baranof s first settlement, the Fort Archangel Gabriel 
established hi 1799 and destroyed by the natives in 1802. It is 8 miles 
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K. of the present Sitka, on the E. shore of Sitka Soaad, which is 14 
miles long and from 6 to 7 miles broad, an island-studded expanse 
sheltered between the Kniaoff and Baranof shoros. 

Baranof Island aad the Rassiaa Settlements. 

• 

Lisianski, who first sunreyed them, named Baranof , Ohichagoff, 
kniaoif, and Jaeobi*s Islandfi, and charted them in 1806 as the Sitka 
Islands. Baranol^ best known of anj island in the archipelago, is 
orer 120 ndlcs long and about 80 miles wide. All its shoro-line has 
not been surveyed, the interior is unknown, and no one has yet (1898) 
crossed it There is a cannery at Red Bay on the S. W. shore, but 
the only other settlements are in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Sitka. 

The Russians reached the Pacific shores of Siberia in 1639, Vitus 
Bering, by commission of Peter the Great, discovered the strait sepa- 
rating Asia and America in 1728, and in 1741, at the behest of the 
Empress Anne, started to find Vasco da Oama*8 fabled land. His two 
ships separated in a storm and fog about laUtude 46"* N. Bering sailing 
N. E. reached Kayak Island on St. Ellas Day, July 17, 1741, saw and 
named the great mountain, touched at the Shumagins, and was ship- 
wrecked on the Comandorski Islands. The commander died, but the 
scurvy-stricken crew survived, reached Kamschatka with the pelts of the 
sca-ottcrs on whose flesh they had lived, and stimulated traders to con- 
tinued voyages in seareh of such furs. Tschirikow, reaching the coast 
near Sitka, sent a boat's crew in to reconnoitre the bay; at the end of 
six days sent a seareh party for them, and left after a three weeks' stay 
sliort of fourteen men and all their boats. The defiant behaviour of 
canoe-loads of natives that paddled out to the ship, the din on shore 
and columns of smoke, pointed to some savage sacrifice at the base of 
his Mt. St Lasaria. 

In 1788, Gregory Shelikoff, a rich Siberian merehant, established a 
post on Kadiak Island, and joined to him Alexander Baranof, a Rus- 
sian merehant who had entered the Siberian trade and been ruined by 
the loss of his caravans. Baranof pushed the enterprise in every way, 
and in May, 1799, reached Sitka Sound and built a stockaded post 8 
miles N. of the present town. An imperial charter with monopoly of 
the American possessions for twenty years had been obtained by 
Resanof, the son-in-law of Shelikoff, and a court councillor, and Bar- 
anof was made chief manager of the Russian American Fur Company, in 
which nine rival Siberian firms were oonsolidated and members of the 
imperial family were stockholders. 

The fort at Sitka was destroyed in 1802, and all save a few Rus- 
siana, who found refuge on a British trading-ship, were murdered. 
Baranof was absent at the time, but returned in August, 1804, with 
800 -Aleut and Ghugach huntera. The natives fled at sight, and he 
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went back through the archipelago destroying Tillages e^ct^hcre. 
The Sitkans entrenched themselTcs on Katlcan^s Rock, or the Aelxx»r— 
**a hill at the end of a peninsula** — and at the mouth of Indian Rircr. 
Captain lisianskj had arrired meanwhile with a man-of-war, and in 
two days captured the Kekoor, and four days later the rirer fort ca- 
pitulated, the occupants fleeing in the night, howerer, killing dogs and 
strangling babes lest any sound betray them. By Baranofs advice Re- 
sanof went to Japan and vainly attempted to open trade to secure tup- 
plies for the new colony. Baranof contemplated building a fort on the 
Columbia, but through Resanof opened trade with the Spanish colonies 
in California. Resanof, whose wife had died, paid court to Donna 
Conccpcion Arguello, daughter of the alcalde at San Francisco Bay ; 
they were betrothed, and Resanof died in Siberia while on his way to 
Petersburg to obtain the Czar*s consent to the marriage. Baranof 
was suspicious of John Jacob Astor*8 fort on the Columbia and hia 
many ships, and distrusted the New York trader's offer of a perma- 
nent alliance of interests, which was cut short by the War of 1812, 

Baranof established an agricultural colony* at Bodrga Baif in the 
redwood country north of San Francisco, and the mills and lands were 
tended until sold to General John A. Sutter for $30,000, a few years 
before the discovery of gold in California. An Hawaiian colony pros- 
pered for a time, and Baranof planned the annexation of those islands, 
but, after eighteen years of service, he was sumouirily deposed, his 
son-in-law, a young naval officer, took charge, and until 1864 the chief 
managers were naval officers, who filled five-year terms at a salary of 
$5,000 a year, with a residence and many perquisites furnished by the 
company. Baranof, Nanok^ or the master, as all Tlingits called him, 
died in Batavia on his way home to Russia, April, 1819. Resanof in 
his journal, Langsdorff, Lisiansky, and Washington Irving have pic- 
tured this able tyrant and his surroundings, and the wretched condi- 
tion of the Aleuts he impressed as hunters, and the promif9chlnik$ or 
indentured Siberian labourers whom he kept so deeply in debt thai 
they were never free to leave. None of the chief managers succeed- 
ing Baranof were able to make as large returns as he, and after re- 
newed leases the company saw the advisability of closing out, and tlie 
Russian Government the disadvantage of-liolding such remote depend- 
encies. 

The Russian chief managers were : 
Gregor Shclikoff, August 3, 1784, to July 27, 1791. 
Alexander Baranof, July 27, 1791, to January 11, 18ia 
Lieutenant Yanovsky for Captain :Hagcmeister, January 11, 1818, 
to January, 1821. 

Captain Mouravieff, January, 1821, to January, 1826. 
Captain Chistlakoff, January, 1826, to January, 1881. 
Baron Wrangell, January, 1831, to January, 1886. 
Captain Kupreanoff, 1836-1840. 
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Lieutenant-Commaiidcr Ethoiin, 1840-1846. 
GapUin Midiael Tebenkoff, 1846-1860. 
Lieulenant-Coromander Rosenberg, 1861-1868. 
GAptain YoerotskT, 1864-1869. 
Captaio Funibelm, 1860-1864. 

The miliUry goyernor, Prince Deroitrins If aksoutoff, 1864, to Octo- 
ber 18, 1867. 

Baron Wrangcll, the arctic explorer, was a diplomatic aeent to 
Mexico as well as chief manager at Sitka; and after Captain llonra- 
Tieff, Captain Etholin was the great constructor and most enterprising 
manager. His was the golden age of the colony. Captain Tel>cnkoff 
made thorough surveys ; and Kadin, an Aleut from the parish school, 
drew the 88 charts, and Terentieff, another Aleut, engraved on copper 
the maps of the great atlas of 1848, which is authonty where not suc- 
ceeded by the U. & Coast Survey's recent work. Prince Maksoutoff, 
the only ** governor," Vas detailed toward the end of the fur company's 
last lease, when their unwillingness to continue the charter imder the 
same burdensome conditions made it probable that the Csar would 
have to govern this like his other provinces, instead of farming it out 
The approaching expiration of that profitable lease caused him to seek 
a purchaser for these remote possessions, so impossible to defend in 
caM of war, and so directly acUoinlng British territory. 

THE PURCHASE OF RUSSIAN AMERICA. 

In 1844-'46 the Emperor Nicholas offered Russian America to the 
United States for the mere cost of transfer, if President Polk would 
maintain the United States line at 64"* 40', and shut England out from 
any frontage on the Pacific. In 1864 it was offered to the United 
States, and again in 1869, when $6,000,000 was refused. From 1861 to 
1866 survey parties of the W. U. T. traversed Alaska, choosing a route 
for a telegraph line to Europe via Bering Strait The success of the 
Atlantic cable in 1866, after the failure of 1869, ended the project, and 
the line completed to the Skeena River was abandoned. A California 
commercial syndicate proposed the leasing and then the purchasing of 
the country in 1864 and 1866, and the project was informally consid- 
ered at St Petersburg. Secretary Seward deeply appreciated Russia's 
tacit alliance in sending its fleets to the harbours of San Francisco and 
New York in 1868, and keeping them there at that critical time when 
France and England were on the point of recognizing the Richmond 
government Upon an intimation that the Csar wished to sell Russian 
America to any nation but England, Secretary Seward opened negotia- 
tioiis with Baron Stoeckl in February, 1867. A treaty of purchase was 
sent to the Senate Mareh 80, 1867, reported April 9th, ratified May 88th 
by 80 yeas to 8 nays, and proclaimed by President Johnson June 80, 
1867. Senator Charles Sumner, who especially championed the pur- 
chase^ Miggested Alaska— the name the natives gave to Captafai uook 
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—for the iiAiiM of the mainland. It was intended to make Oenenil 
Garfield a first OoTonior of tlie Territory, and later diWde it into aiz 
Territories. 

THE TRANSFER OF RUSSIAN AMERICA TO THE UNITED STATES. 

Immediate militaiy occupation was decided upon. General Lordl 
H. Rousseau, as commissioner on the part of the United States, and 
Captains Pestschouroff and Koskul on the part of Russia, met at Sitka, 
October 18, 1867. Three men-of-war, the Oinpee^ JamnlowH^ and Jietaca^ 
and General Jefferson C. Davis and 2IK) regular troops were in wait^g, 
and at half past three o'clock that afternoon Prince Maksoutoff ^nd 
Vice-GoTemor Gardsishoff and the oommi88i<mers met the United States 
officers at the foot of the GovemorV flag-staff. Double national salutes 
were fired by the men-of-war and the land battery as the Russian flag 
was lowered* and the American flag raised. Captain Pestschouroff ad- 
yanced as the Russian flag fell, and said : ** General Rousseau, by an* 
thority of his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, I transfer to 
you, the agent of the United States, all the territory and dominion now 
possessed by his Majesty on the continent of America and in the adja- 
cent islands, according to a treaty made between those two powers." 
General Rousseau accepted, with similar brief phrases, and his young 
son raised the new flag slowly. Prince Maksoutoff. gaye a dinner and 
ball that night, the shipping was dressed, and fireworks were displayed. 

There was an immediate exodus of all Russians able to leaye, the 
Government offering free transportation to and homes fai the Amoor 
settlements. The Julian gave way to the Gregorian calendar over- 
night, and a day was dropped from Sitka's records to right the difference 
of twenty-four hours between the Russian day coming eastward from 
Moscow and our day coming westward from Greenwich. 

During the summer of 1867 Prof. George Davidson and eight scien- 
tists made a reconnoissance of southeastern Alaska, and their report 
with Senator Sumner's speech, wore the strongest ai*guments Secretary 
Seward offered in his **Jiusnan America^^ (Fortieth Congress, second 
session, House of Representatives, Ex. Doc. 177), submitted at the con- 
vening of Congress in December. There was bitter opposition to ap- 
propriating the $7,200,000 gold equal to $10,000,000 in paper at thai 
time, to pay for the territory so summarily taken possession of ; but on 
July 14, 1868, the House agreed by a vote of 98 against 49, and Uie draft 
was handed Baron StoeckL CorrupUon in the purchase was alleged, and 
. a winter of investigation followed the winter of contest and ridicule. 
In 1869 ex-Secretary Seward visited Alaska, was first a guest of Mayor 
Dodge, and went off to Prof. Davidson's observatory intheChilkat coun- 
try. Returning by way of Eootznahoo, Mr. Seward was the guest of 
b, General Davis on the Kekoor^ and addrrased the citizens in the LuUieran 

(church. He visited the Taku Glacier, the mining camps on the Stikine 
" and Fort Wrangell, and was more than ever convinced of Uie great ad* 
vantages gained by the purchase of Akska. Lady Franklin reached 
4' Sitka by the troop^O^p Jfewbem in 1870, and with her niece Misa 
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Craerofi was a guest of the oommandaikt oo the Kelmor, The din. 
eoferjr <rf gold in 1871 lent an excitement to garrison life, and armj 
paj-Tonehm were sunk in mining experiments at Sitka as profitlessly 
as naY7 pajrfoaclien were ponred into Juneau prospect-holes ten years 
koer. 

Alaska was at first a separate military department. General J. G. 
DaTis commanding, with garrisons at Sitka, Fort Tongass, Fort Wran- 
pll, Kodiak, Fort St Nicholas in Cook's Inlet, and a detail on the Seal 
Islaiids. Eight officers succeeded General DaWs at Sitka, after Alaska 
became a part of the Department of the Columbia, and June 14, 1877, 
Sitka, the last gnrrison, was yacated, and ** all control of the military 
department orer affairs in Alaska ^ ceased. 

AN ABANDONED TERRTTORT. 

Within a few months after the troops left Sitka, the Indians had de- 
stroyed all GoTcmment property outside the stockade and threatened a 
general masftacre. Appeals to Washington for protection were un- 
heeded. The reridents were besieged in the old fur warehouse in 
February. H. B. ]f.*s Otprey^ Captain Holmes A*Court, was at Esqui- 
mault, when a last desperate appeal came to Victoi-ia, and without 
orders or instructions hurried north, arriving from the ocean as a great 
war party was coming in from Peril Strait for the final attack. The 
residents attempted to raise the British flag and implore annexation 
and protection by England, but were prevented by Michael Traven*, 
Duke of Japonski, an ex-sailor of the United States navy. Captain 
A'Court remained until a revenue cutter and a man-of-war arrived. 

A man-of-war has been continuou8ly detailed to service in south- 
eastern Alaska ever since, and until the establishment of civil govern- 
ment such oommandinff officers were virtually naval governors and the 
ships Januttown^ WiuXtuett^ Adami, and Pinia the scat of government. 
Captain Letter A. Beardslee, whose reports (Forty-sixth Congress, second 
session, Senate Ex. Doc. No. 146, and Forty-seventh Congress, first ses- 
sion. Senate Ex. Doc. No. 71) are the mo^t valuable contributions to 
Alaskiana since the transfer, was succeeded by Captains Glass, Merri- 
man, Coghlan, and Nichols. 

Thirty bills providing a form of government for Alaska were intro- 
duced between the transfer and the passage of Senator Harrison's bill. 
May 18, 1884, which gave the nondescript tract the sl^eleton of civil gov- 
ernment ; a governor, district judge, marshal, clerk, and commissioners ; 
with right to enter mineral claims, but distinctly withholding the general 
land laws. Attempts toward securing representation at Washington 
failed, and the invitation to join in the Columbian Exposition on a foot- . 
Ing with other Territories was the first dvil recognition given the so- 
called district, and the admission of delegates to the National Conven- 
tioDS at Mhmeapolis and Chicago in 1898 the first political privilege. 
" Alaska for the Alaskans ** is vehemently claimed as a fit rule in execu- 
iHre appohitments. 

The Territorial Governors have been: Johfi H. Kinhead,of Nevada, 
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lUj, 1884, to September, 1888 ; A. P. Swineford, of ICchiinn, Septem- 
ber, 1888, to June, 1889 ; Lynuui E. Knapp, of Yennont, June, 1889. 

The Ruiiiao Archives, maniiecript Joaniale, reoorde, logi, and ao- 
ooviit-bookt were transferred from Bltka to the State Department at 
WashfaifftoQ in 1867, and, with Tlkhmenieirs history of the colony, offer 
mnch of interest to those readfaig Russian text and script 

Sitka, tlia Capital of the territory ^ Alaaka. 

Sitka, the capital and seat of goremment of the territory of Akska, 
is situated on the 1^. coast of Baranof IsUnd. It is the official resi- 
dence of the Ooremor, United States Dbtrict Judge, and othw Territorial 
officers, and had a population of 1,188 in 1890, composed ni 298 whites, 
889 natires, and 81 Chinese. Sitka is the home port for the U. S. man- 
of-war detailed for protectiTC duty in these waters, and its marines are 
quartered on shore. 

The town is built on level land at the mouth of Indian River at the 
foot of Jii, Veriiown (3,216 ft). Lincoln, the main street, extends 
from the OoTemroent wharf to the old Russian saw-mill, and the Got- 
emor's Walk, a beach road built by the Russians, continues to the Point, 
a half mile distant A large parade-ground fronts the harbour. A gran- 
ite monument at it8 centre Is the U. S. Astronomical Station (latitude 
67* 02' N., and longitude ISO*" 19' W.). Mail steamers remain twenty- 
four hours, and excursion steamers make shorter stay. Ships* Ume b 
one hour in advance of local time, which tourists should remember. The 
chief objects of Interest are the so-called ** Castle,*' or old residence of 
the Russian Fur Company's chief managers, the Greek cathedral church, 
the Indian village, the block-houses and Russian cemetery, the Sitka 
Mission and Industrial School, the Sitka Museum, and the Park along 
the banks of Indian River. There are several traders' stores with curio 
departments, and private dealers in curios offer interesting and very ex- 
pensive souvenirs. The Alaska totem spoon was designed by the late 
Frederick Schwatka,and two native silversmiths make unique silver tro- 
phies. The spoon mania has always flourished in Alaska, and the Haldas' 
carved goat-horn spoons are real works of art Spoon-polishing hi a 
fashion of every tourist season. 

. The Barracki and Cuttom-ffouH at the right of the wharf were built 
by the Russians, and the barracks building is the Territorial jail and 
court-house, with apartments above for civil officers. A long flight of 
steps leads to the Gaatle, as Americans have called It rince 1867, crown- 
ing a ntk^mjmmM 80 ft in height Baranof first occupied a leaky 
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two-roomed cabin at tbe foot of Katlean's Rock, whci^e the barracks or 
jail Idtcheni stand. Later be buOt a block-bouae on the height, which 
was bomed. Goremor Kupreanoif built a Targe mansion, which was 
nearlj completed at tbe time of Sir Edward Belcher's Ti^it, 1887. It 
was destroyed by the great earthquake of 1847, and rebuilt on the same 
plan. Lisiansky, Lotke, and Whymper have giren pictures and descrip- 
tions of these three dtadehi protected by stockades, bastions, and bat- 
' tery ni forty pieces, and with Sir George Simpson hare described its 
aodal life. It is a masslTC structure, measuring 86 x 61 ft, built of cedar 
logs, joined with copper bolts and riveted to the rock. It is three stones 
in height, with a glass cupola, which was formerly the light-hou^e of the 
harbonr, tbe lamp standing 110 ft above the sea. It was richly fur- 
nished and decorated when transferred to the U. S. military commandant 
in 1867, but after the departure of the troops was looted of every be- 
longing, wantonly stripped, and defaced. No repairs were made until 
1898. 

Baranofs daughter, Hme.. Tanovski, was the first hostess on the 
Kekoor (1805-'21X but the Baroness Wrangell (1831-'86) was first to 
leave any social fame. lime. Kupreanoff ^1836-*40) eroded Siberia on 
horseback to accompany her husband to this distant post Mmo. Etho- 
lin n84(>-M6), a native of Helsingfors in Finland, was the Lady Boun- 
tiful of blessed memory who did most for tbe colony. She established a 
school for Creole girls, dowered them, and gave them wedding feasts in 
this home. Sir George Simpson has described her refined hospitality, 
the banquets of 30 and 50 guests, the costly plate, and appointments. 
I lime. Furuhelm (1859-*64), a Petersburg beauty, was long remembered 

j for her accomplishments and kindness. The first Princess Maksoutoff 

I (1864), an Englishwoman, died soon after her arrival, and was buried 

in the Lutheran cemetery on the knoll in line half-way between the two 
block-houses. Tlie second Princess Maksoutoff was young and beauti- 
ful, with great tact and charm, and made life on the Kekoar one round 
I of gaiety until the day when with streaming eyes she watched the Bus- 

I si an flag flung down and the United States colours run up on the citadePs 

I ^ flag-staff. It was the residence of the successive military commandants 

j from 1867 to 1872, and Lady Franklin and Mr. Seward were entertained 

! there. 

Two young officers of the U. S. S. Adam» and the purser of the 
Maho manufactured a ghost stonr to meet the demands of the first 
pleasure travellers in 1883, who insisted that the deserted and half- 
wrecked castle must be haunted. A Lucia di Lammermoor, condemned 
to marry against her will, killed herself, or was killed by a returned 
lover, in tbe drawing-room, tbe long apartment on the second floor, 
north aide, adjoining the ball-room, where she walks at midnight 
General Davis cleared away the old ship-yard, and filled hi and made 
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the prefoit ptnule-grfwiid. The oAloen* quarters that frooted oo two 
iidea were nearly all hamed bj the natireB between 1872 and 1877, the 
ene nearest the sea-wall and natire Tillage being used as residence by 
the territorial governors. The heavy stockade around tlie settlement 
was torn down piecemeal after the troops left The Sitka Historical 
Society was organised in time to preserve the two bkick-houses. • 

Tlie large log building next the Custom-Hoose, occupied by the Sitka 
Trading Company^ was the old fur warehouse, and often held pelts to 
the value of $1,000,000 in Russkn days. 

Rasaian Ortkodoz Ckwrek of SU Mickael. 

Baranof built a small chapel in 1816, but when Ivan Veniaminoif 
was made bishop of the independent diocese of Russian America he 
built this cathedral, occupying a quadrangle midway in the main street. 
It was dedicated in 1844. Veniaminoif, then Metropolitan of Moscow, 
sent rich vestments, plate, pictures, and altar furnishing to the church, 
which was also under the special protection of the imperial family, who 
filled it with gifts. The chime of six bells in the cupola was sent 
from Moscow. 

The interior is richly decorated, and is open to visitors on steamer 
days, for a small admifwion fee, which goes to the poor fund of tlie 
parish. There are no seat^, the congregation standing or kneeling, and 
a male choir chanting throughout all services. The interior Is finished 
in white and gold, and the iuner sanctuary, where no women may enter, 
is separated from the body of the church by elaborate bronze doors. 
The picture of the Ascension over these doors was formerly in the 
chancel of the Lutheran church. Massive candlesticks stand at either 
side of the doors, and the screen holds full-length pictures of St. Michael 
and St. Nicholas iu armour and robes of beaten silver, with jewelled 
halos and helmets. The chapel and the altar in the right transept are 
dedicated to St. Jolm the Baptist. The chapel of St. Mary on the left 
is used for winter services, and the altar picture of the Madonna and 
Child, their sweet Byzantine faces shadowed with heavy silver draper- 
ies, is much admii-ed. —- 

The church treasury contains many rich vestments, jewelled crowns, 
crosses, caskets, and reliquaries; a fine baptismal bowl, illuminated- 
breviaries and missals with jewelled and enamelled covers. The bish- 
op's mitred cap and the crowns used in the wedding ceremony are very 
ornate. The bishop's see was transferred to San Francisco in 1868, 
and the great diamond cross, and a Bible whose silver covers weighed 
twenty-seven pounds, were taken there, together with the richest vest- 
ments. In the following year discharged U. S. soldiers robbed the 
church of the Czar's jewelled Bible and many valuable pieces of plate, 
a few of which were recovered in a mutilated condition. 

The Czar of Russia, as temporal head of the Greek Orthodox 
Chureh, maintains the 17 churches and 92 chapels hi Alaska, and the 
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ehapek in Chicago and San Francisco, at an expense of $60,000 a year. 
He transferred the bishop^s see from Sltlca to San Francisco, and then 
to UnalaslLa, and bacli to Sitica, partially restoring at last some of its 
glory to this Cathedral of St Michael. The bbhop resides in the long, 
neen-roofed dwelling on the Goremor's Walk, and there is a tiuy 
Chapel of the Annunciatioo oif his drawing-room whose altar shines 
with many fine silrer icons. 

The Chapel of the Resurrection, built into the stockade near the 
present Marine Barracks, was used for the natire communicants until 
the transfer. It was once seized and used as a fortress during an up- 
rising of the natires. It fell to ruin and was destroyed some years ago, 
and all communicants now worship together at St. Michacrs. 

The Lutheran church, built by Goremor Etholin in 1840 for the 
Swedes and Finns employed in the foundries and ship-yards, was the gar- 
rison church after the transfer, later was abandoned, and finally torn 
down. Prince Maksoutoif sent all the plate and furniture back to the 
mother church in Finland in 1867. Lieutenant Gilman rescued and re- 
the wrecked organ, that afterward found a place in the museum. 



The ponderous log building on the 8. side of the church, occupied as 
a general trading-store, was formerly the head office and counting- 
house of the Russian- American. Fur Company. The deacon^s house and 
other dwellings, which are church property, face on the N. side. The 
Qfieen^ Chb-Eini$e at the comer of the quadrangle was a richly ap- 
pointed building hi Russian days. It was the cljib-house of the U. S. 
militaiy officers, but 6nly a tenement-house since the garrison left A 
small spruce-tree growing from the crevice of a boulder, beside the 
engine-house facing the club-house, is one of the regular sights of the 
town. 

The eminence N. of the church, formerly the iea^ardens and race- 
track of the Russians, is reKcnred as site for a GoYcmor^s mansion.. A 
path continues to the Ruman CemeUry orerlooking Swan Lake, which 
at one time furnished ice for a large ice-house whose stone foundations 
remain on the point of land S. of the church. A railway connected the 
lake with the ice-house, and shipments were made to San Francisco. 
The winters proving too mild, and the ice too thin and porous, operations 
were conducted at Gloubokoe Lake, or the Redoubt, then transferred to 
Kodiak, and finally suspended upon the perfecting of ice-machines. 

Foundries once occupied the land between the church and the saw- 
mill. Ploughs and farm implements were exported to Pacific colonies, 
and the bells of nearly all the mission churches in California were cast 
here. These works and the ship-yards, being the only ones of their 
kind on the Pacific shores until after the gold discoveries in California, 
made.Stka the rendeivous of all ships and fleets. 

The ** Blamej^SUnUf** a square block on the beach opposite the 
Miiiioiii jb belitved to dower the one klaahig It with a magio tongue. 
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BtfiBof te mM to 1mt« apoit aaaj Am AllmBOOM fittiBg on it Tbore 
it A Ihiwito iBtcri|i(iQa on tlio Iboe, and codi U. & iMiKif -war or rer- 
CMM colter oMd to oat iti mbo on it •■ inperiilioble reeord of eatrj, 

TIm Skkm Mmim mmd JmJmdrial SdUU wm eaUblishod by tlie 
Pratbytoritti Boofd in 1878. In 1884 the Indiui approprUtion biU 
ptoridod ** $18,000 for the aopport and edooation of Indian childrai of 
both aozaa ot indnstrial aclioolB in Alaakn.** An aUovranco of $180 per 
capita waa nnide for eacli popU enrolled. In 1888 tliia educational 
f and waa tranaferrad to the Board of Edneation, and tlie Indian Borenn 
ooaaed to baTe anj connection with Uie natirea of Alaakn. There were 
164 pnpila hi 1890-*91, and the group of buikUngi faMlude dormitoriea, 
adiool-rooma, worl^-rooma, a lioepital, church, muaeuni, cooper, car- 
penter, blacksmith, and shoemakeri* aliopa. The lanndiy end industrial 
school boildhig were the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Elliot F. Shepard, of New 
York. There is a model settlement of school graduates bejond the 
Mission. Exerdses are held in the school-rooms on steamer days. The 
Mission band plajs there, and usually as a farewell at the wharl 

Chief Michael's Village, destroyed by Lisiansky in 18^4, occupied 
the Fiami Kolotkauikoy at the mouth of Indinn RiTer. Afterward 
the Swedes and Finns in the Russian Company's emploj built their 
group of cottages, and traces of the ruins may be found b the park- 
like reach. 

The Indinn River Park. 

K^otddmkaia ReUeha^ or Indian River, has been admired by 
ereiy Tisitor of the century. It rises in the Talley that opens behind 
the town, and is fed by the snow-banks of Veniown and the Tkrte 
Broiken^ or Valky MouniainM. In Sir George Simpson's time (1844) it 
was so crowded with salmon that a canoe could not be forced through. 
Malma trout are the best catch of sunmier weeks now, and salmon 
swim occasionally. By Executive proclamation of June 21, 1800, a 
strip of hmd 500 ft wide on the right bank and 250 ft wide on the 
left bank of Indian River, between the falls and its mouth, were re- 
served for a public park, and 10 acres of land beyond the Mission grant 
was reserved for a naval and military cemetery. It is a beautiful natu- 
ral park, and contains much of interest to the tourist— thickets of 
devil's club 20 ft high, thickets of salmon-berry and thimble-berry 
bushes, and a wealth of strange ferns and mosses. One path leads from 
the Govomor's Walk through the model village beyond the Mission to 
the fiver's bank, and two other paths! lead from the Governor's Walk 
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to the bridge speimiiig the ttretm abore its mouth. Manj side paths 
A verge from the main path akmg the left bank, which extends from 
the falls to the beach. At the latter point are the grares of Lisian- 
•kj*8 mea who were killed by ambuscaded Indians while obtaining 
- water for the ship in 1804. The path continues thence to JanutUnon 

On the right bank near the falls, the prostrate trunk of a cedar 10 
ft hi diameter, with a group of joung trees growing on its mossy ter- 
nee, Hes beside the path. The rustic seats, bridges, and the cleared 
path are part of public hnprorements made bj Lieutenant Gilman, U. 8. 
X. CL, hi 1884. His rustic bridge at the falls was destroyed by wood- 
cutlen, who allowed untrimmed trees to float down and jam above it; 
and the lower bridge was destroyed by flood. The DatU Road con- 
nects the old brewery above the falls and the Governor's Walk, cross- 
ing a high swamp covered with blueberry bushes and moroshkies 
(JMnff €kmnut9oru9\ a small ground beny. The Ctmdtrjf Road joins 
it near the beach. 

The Indian Village. 

The native village f rontfaig on the harbour N. of the wharf has been 
transformed since 1880, and does not contain one of the original lodges 
or great communal dwellings of old. Captain Glass had the village 
cleaned in 1881, and the houses numbered, for record and sanitary 
inspection. An ambition to display the highest number has caused 
each one to raise the figures on his doorway since such discipline was 
fdaxed. The silversmiths and basket-weavers often have choice pieces 
of their work in reserve, and the tourist readily pays a higher price for 
the privilege of purchasing on the premises, i/rt. Tom^ who is not a 
princess, but of commonest Yakutat stock and of an inferior totem, is 
po s s e sse d of great wealth in silver dollars, and is one of the shrewdest 
and largest traders in the Territory, owning schooners and branch stores. 
Extensive advertising has made her famous and raised the prices of her 
goods, but tfi^ of the romantic histories current have any foundation 
hi truth. 

A trail leads up the beach to the sawmill, and another across to 

Swan Lake. Gavan, or Harbour HiU^ N. of the village, is 2,200 ft in 

hei^t . 

THB 8ITKAN8 AND THEIR RECORDS. 

General Halleck's census of 1869 estimated the Stkans at 1,200. 
Oaptafai GhMt's winter census of 1881 found 840. The offidal census 
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of 1800 recorded 814 Tillagera in July, but residents say that there wet 
alwoTS more than 1,000 livinii; in the ranch in winter. 

The SUJkaiu are of mixed and common stoclc, descended from ont- 
casts, renegades, malcontents, and wanderers of many tribes. The 



original word *' 8heetlca *'— <A or </itf ^ a mountain, and tuktoan^ a Tillage— . 
is ireelj translated as ** the people living at the base of ttie mountain ** 
( Veraiavoi)^ and the true Shceil-a was the fortified Tillage of 800 people 
destroyed by Baranof and Lisiansky at the Point All other Tlingita 
looked d6wn upon them at that time, and a Hoonah or Kootznahoo 
child was most infliiltcd when called ** as great a blockhead ai* a Sitkan.** 
An old Kootznahoo told Liniansky that long, long ago, in a bay (Knt- 
lianskv) near Old Sitka, two orphan brothers of unknown origin lived 
alone in a world of plenty until Chat, the younger, ate a sea vegetable 
like the prickly cucumber. The elder knew it was the one forbidden 
fruit ; the abundance ceased, and the two nearly stanred. The bay 
was common hunting-ground to all tribes, and some Tisiting Stikines, 
pitying them, left them 8tikine wItcs of the Crow clan to teach tlicro 
bow to Htc in the changed world. All Sitkans of the Kaksatti, or 
Crow totem, are descended from this pair. The Kaksattis and the 
Kokwantons, or Wolf clan, about evenly divide the tribe now, the latter 
a iNmd of mixed Auk and Cliilkat stock, who came over from Uie 
Kootznahoo country in Baranofs time. 

. Until 1821 the Indians were not allowed to settle on the fort shore, 
and they kept to the harbour islands. Lutke (1827) first described the 
present ranch, the vast lodges with the totem's cfligy before the door, 
and the feast? and dances that went on at these signs of the Crow, the 
Wolf, and the Bear. Although the fort was strongly defended, 8,000 
warriors once appeared, demanded blankets, and began a dance 
that frightened the Russians into complinnco. In 1836 an epidemic 
of small-pox began, lasted for four years, and reduced all the tribes 
to one half their number. Long before the Rusnians came the great 
Crow had sent the same fatal disease as punishment for the contmual 
wars among the Tlingits ; but the medicine-men ascribed this epidcnuc 
to the white priests and doctor?, and, like the Salish, viewed baptism 
and vaccination as rites of evil effect. In 1856 the Sitkans attacked 
the fort, but were quickly subdued. 

They were displeased at the change of flags, puzzled by the lax rule 
of the new owner, and Katlcan told General Davis to put his soldiers 
in canoes if he expected to control the Tlingits. When the tix)ops left 
they enjoyed a season of lawlessness, but were quickly brought around 
by the man-of-war government. Schools and prosperous trade have 
transformed them, and they are but frontier fisheitnen, loggers, or 
boatmen, differing only in complexion and occavional speech from the 
average white backwoodsman. Their canoes are the only picturesque 
thing left them, and the winter dances are fast taking on the nature of 
historical phtys, representations of ancient times and customs. The 
berry feast in midsummer is often celebrated with spirit, and a water 
procession of decorated canoes carries the whole tribe off on a picnic to 
gather salmon^berries on favoured shorea. 
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LisiaiiBky made m Tocabulary of the ^tkah dialect^ and Dixon re- 
corded MTeral of their songs. Baron Wrangell wrote much of them, and 
Veniaminog compiled a TMuable ethnologiod work. He recorded their 
legends and folk-lore, and described their customs in detail Since the 
transfer ^e only ethnological work has been that of Lieutenant George 
T. Emmons, U. S. N., whose collections in the Museum of Natural H&> 
tory, Central Park, New York, and for the Alaskan section in the Co. 
lumbian Exposition at Chicago in 1898, embody all of TUngit art, and 
his note-books contain all of Tlingit reoofdand lore resulting from nine 
yeara' systematio study. 

The Ascent of VerstoTOl* 

The ascent of Verstoroi is the most profitable day's excursion around 
Sitka. The first shoulder, the Mwadain ofth$ Cron (2,697 ft), com- 
mands as fine an outlook as the rery tip of the Arrow-Head peak, and 
. may be reached by either of two trails, in two and a half or three hours 
from the wharf. No climber should attempt it alone or unarmed, as the 
way pussies woodsmen, and bears are numerous in the salmon season. 

The old Ruuian TraU starts from the ford of Indian Rirer at the 
end of the wood-road leading past the cemetery. It was cleared in the 
last decade of Russian rule, when an energetic Alpine Club member 
•caled and planted crosses on all the hdghts around the bay. During 
this offidaTs stay there was an epidemic of mountain-climbing, and the 
Russian women took part in the many picnics and dances oo the 
bdghts. The trail is now orergrown and blocked in many places, and 
ii longer than Kotter*9 TraU from Jamestown Bay. 

The climber may be rowed to the water-trough in Jamestown Bay, 
where JToifer's TraU begins, or follow the path leading from the Lisi- 
ansky grares on Indian Rirer through to the bay. At low tide short 
cuts may be taklen across the thick, slimy beds of sea-weed corering the 
rocky beaches. The same Executire proclamation that reserred the 
banks of Indian Rirer, reserred a tract of land 260 ft wide on dther 
side of the little stream feeding the U. S. S. JamedownU water-trough. 
The trail is about two and a half mUes to the Cross, a steq> and steady 
ascent, first following the stream to the logger's cabin. The dense 
underbmsh ceases at about the lord of 800 ft, and beyond ereiy- 
thing is corered with moss. At the timber-line are beds of yellow rio- 
lets and acres of heathery biyanthus and cassiopea, daisies, buttercups, 
anemones, and cyclamen. The riew of the Baranof mountains, Silrer 
Bay, the ocean, sound, and Mt Edgecumbe, with Sitka al one^a f eet» 
well lepay the climber who reaches the tall wooden Groea. 
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Venio9oi^ named beeaiue the Mumnit wm thought to be one Terst 
distant from the Castle, has also been known as Popoif Uomitain, the 
Ponoe, the Arrow Head, and Anchor Peak— the Utter becanse a snowj 
anchor is seen from the N. outlined near the summit The Verstoroi 
peak cannot be reached from the Jamestown side. The climber must 
circle around the snow-fields on the ralley side to reach the small plat- 
form 8,216 ft abore the bay. A record was left bj the W. U. T. sur- 
YCiyors who reached the top and took obfKsnrations in 1865, and the 
Jametlamn*9 officers erected a flag-staif , which each climbhig party re- 
plants. The peak is said to hare been split by an earthquake in the 
Ust century, exposing the smooth, triangular mass shaped like an arrow- 
head. By climbhig the slippery grass and biyanthus beds on the Croee 
side to the hanghu; hemlodi grore, one may see the great tent roof of 
Mt Crillon and tM triple peak of Mt Fairweather lying a hundred 
miles due N. 

Ezcursiona Im tke Bay and Yiciailr of Sitka* 

No other settlement in Alaska offers so much in its immediate 
neighbourhood as Sitka. The ascent of Verstoroi is the only land 
excursion possible from the town. All other trips inyolre cruises in 
canoe or in sail-boat, unless a launch is brought from Juneau or Killls- 
noo. Shumakoff, Clements, Frobese, and other local guides will under- 
take all arrangements for sportsmen, naturalists^ or puro pleasure-seek- 
ers. The usual rates are $2 a day for a canoe, and an additional per 
diem for each oarsman. Sail-boats with corered cabins cost $6 to $10 
a day. The regular day's wages for camp hands and others is $2. The 
guides expect more. 

The Harbonr Islands* — It is possible to make a canoe or fish- 
ing trip among the harbour islands during the steamer's regular wait 

JaponslUj opposite the Indian YtUage, is the largest of the 130 Har- 
bour Islands. It measures a mile in length and is a half mile in 
width. Its name, ** Japan,** was given because of the residence thero of 
the crew of a Japanese junk wrecked at this point in 1806. It was the 
site of a large native village in Baranof s time. In 1840 Captain Etholin 
built a magnetic and meteorological observatory, and reconis wero kept 
until the day of transfer. Oeneral Davis reserved all the harbour bU 
ands for military use, and Japonski was garrison, stock-yard, and naval 
coal station in turn. Michael Travers, '*Duke of Japonski,** lived 
there and cultivated vegetable gardens and hay-fields, until the recla- 
mation of the land for Government use in 1890 drove him insane, and a 
special agent was sent from Washington, D. C, to convey him to St 
Elizabeth's Asylum near that citv, the only rof uge of the kind available 
to Alaskan patients. The coal-sheds and powder-magazine aro the 
only buildmgs besides Trarers's cabin. iStholin's observatory was 
burned by the Indians when the troops left 
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Hof^ur Island lies S. of Japonski, and contains several Indian 
eaehei often mistaken for shamans* grares, and Aleutski Island beyond 
is the site of truck-gardens of a retired marine. The ship channel lies 
between AUutM and Kutkan islands, the latter the home of a chief 
eonrerted and baptized by Ycniaminoff, and who related to the latter 
much of the legend and folk-k>re he recorded. 

Makhnati (Rugged) IsUmd is the landmark for ships from the 
ocean. It was chosen for a light-house site in 1867, and Captain Beards- 
lee's wooden beacon on the seaward bluff is often taken for a shaman's 
srmve. Signal Island was the place for bonfires to light and lead ships 
m Kussian days. Tlie firing of a gun caused the beacon on the citadel 
roof to flash out, and men were in waiting to light the signal-fires that 
marked tlie course into the harbour. Departing ships were blessed by 
the Russian bishop in full canonicals, and deck, mainmast, flag, and 
crew were sprinklcKl with the jewelled holy-water brush. All small 
boats rowed tliree times round, singing a farewell, and nine cheers sped 
the ship as the sails filled. 

Sea bass may be caught at each flood tide oif the N. shore of Ja- 
ponski, and on the S. shore between it and the bold bluifs of Charcoal 
Island. Cod, flounders, aiKl sea trout reward the angler, and any na- 
tire boatman knows the best fishing-banks and trolTing-grounds and 
the times and places for salmon ^ runs.** Between Japonski and Sasedni 
Island, next beyond, W. of it, is a sea garden woith floating over to 
admire. The growths of sea-weed and submarine plants are of tropical 
luxuriance. Fronds as large as a banana or lysichton leaf crowd stems 
80 ft long; kelp lines 100 nnd 200 ft long arc coiled on the surface, 
and their ** orange heads ** fioat in groups. Coral and sponges are found 
in the bay, the teredo is as destructire as in the tropics, and strange 
drift is left by the ocean currents.' Sasedni^ W. of Japonski, is the most 
beautiful of the islands — the ** black beach '* on the S. W. shore com- 
manding the finest riew of Mt Edgecumbe. Beds of large blue-bells and 
thickets of salmon-berries are found on all the islands, and they are 
nesting-places of the olive-backed thrushes, whose song is a repeated 
** Te Stum f Te Dcum ! Te Dtum / ** in ascending notes of entrancing 
sweetness. Crows, the red- footed ** oyster-catchers,'* sidle over all 
Alaska beaches in search of dams, but find abalones on these islet 
shores, piy them off and carry them to the tree-tope to devour. These 
scavengers are guardian spirits and the great Crow is tutelary genius 
of the region. Deceased shamans and illustrious ones of the Crow 
dan are supposed to assume this form, and this reincamatioQ saves 
them from native shot or snare. 

Tke Ascent of Mt« Edgeenmbe* 

The climbing of this extinct volcano oo Kruioff Island involves an 
indefinite time, as one readies its base by launch or sail-boat after 
eroesing waters open to the heaviest swells when southeast winds blow. 
Fogs m frequent, and the waters are full of sunken rockf. Landing 
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on the Sitka side, there ie a hard tnunp for 6 or 7 roiles through a 
•wampj foreet to the actual slope. In favourable weather a better 
landing maj be made in a core on the ocean side, whence it is only S 
or 8 miles to sloping ground. Once out on the open lara and scorte U 
is but an easj walk up an incline, and the' crater Is entered by a gap In 
the southeast rim. The snow lear^ the slopes and crater entirdy In 
midsummer. Steam rises from many sulphur-crusted Ycnt-holes, and 
beautiful specimens of sulphur, kra, and rolcanic glass are obtained. 
Several women hare made the ascent hi recent years. 

After Tschirikow charted this mountain of St Lazaria it was next 
seen by Maurelle, the pilot of Ueceta and Bodega y Quadra's expedition 
sent out by the Spanish Viceroy Bucarelly. He entered **tbe great 
bay among mountains ** St Jadnth's day, August 16, 1776, named the 
peak San Jacinto and the bay Guadalupe. La P6rouse next saw 
this peak of St Hyacinth, and then Cook, May 2, 1778, named it Mt 
Edgecumbe, and the bay the Bay of Terrors. IHxon called the bay 
Nonolk Sound, and Marchand (1791) took his predecesrors to task for 
this renaming. '*Que gagneroit la Olographic k ce changcroent de 
nom f qu* y gacneroit VimfmoHel Cook ** f he exclaimed, when the natives 
made him understand that the bay was Tchin-Kitane (a useful arm). 
He did not record the native name — Tlugh^ or sleeping mountain. 

Two Kadiak hunters climbed the mountain hi 1804 and reported 
the crater filled with water. Lisiansky and Lieutenant Powalshin as- 
cended in 1806, and found **a bodin 2 miles in circumference and 40 
fathoms deep filled with snow," Julv 28d. Lisiansky estimated the 
height at 8,000 ft., with forest reachmg to within a mile and a half of 
the top. Lutke was told (1827) that the mountain was in eruption in 
1796 and 1804. In 1867 Professor Davidson estimated its height at 
2,866 ft In 1886 Processor William Libby, Jr., of Princeton College, 
climbed to the crater's rim and gave its height as 3,782 ft Tlic whole 
mountain, according to Prof. Libbey, is only a parasitic cone on a 
greater volcanic moss of which the CameCs Back, N. of Edgecumbe, was 
the chief vent-hole. The oval crater In the Camel's Back is 6 miles long 
and 8 miles wide, a basin 1,600 ft deep, with an internal slope of about 
60*. The level floor is covered with forests and open paries, with sev- 
eral lakes. The Camel's Back rose from the sea cycles ogo, and built 
around it the terraced platforms constituting Knizoff Island. Edge- 
cumbe was formed on its inert slopes only a few score centuries aga 

Sportsmen find many attractions within the 18-mile limits of the 
KnuBoff shores. There are bear and deer. There is a lake on the 
Sitka side where rainbow trout may be caught There are many clam 
beaches, and a bay where Captain Beardslee found as many sof t«hell 
erabs as hi those exceptional seasons when Massett Inlet and Prince of 
WaloB bays have been edged with broad windrows of cast-off shells. 
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SilTer Bay and the Sitka Mining District. 

SilTer Bar, or Serrtb renn ikof Bootka, tm named for a Siberian ex- , 
pkirer killed at Ckipper RiTor, is the KakeUe^ or '*lake belonging to / 
black fish-men ** of the natiTOS. It opens at the south point of James- 
town Bay, 2| miles below Sitka, and extends for 6 miles with a width 
of less than half a mile between mountains rising precipitously 2,000 
ft and more. Lakes on the south foot of YerstoToi feed Saw-miU Creek, 
The remains of the Russian crib dam and flume are on the bank a 
quarter of a mile from the mouth. The mill was burned by the In- 
dians after the departure of the troops. Malroa or Dolly Varden trout 
are to be caught below the dam, and in the farther waters the rarer 
beauties with the rainbow speckles abide. 

Hound J/offfilatn, at the turn of the fiord, is a symmetrical green 
landmark, with a lofty care on its east side into whid^ a eanoe may be 
rowed at high tide. Kahmpj/'e Land-Slide^ on the opposite mountain 
wall, marks where a Russian hunter in chasing a deer encountered a 
bear just as the earth trembled and the crust of the mountain slipped 
down into the water. The deer was caught by the branches of a tree 
at the water's edge, and Kalampy, while hangmg on the next tree, saw 
the bear drown. Bear Bay^ the first indentation on the east shore and 
home of a famous gi-izzly, holds a magnificent landscape cafion, three 
massiTO peaks ranging in echelon on one side with a massiTO broad- 
armed cross outlined by the snow on Kupolinaia^e summit— a symbol 
seen from the farthest end of Sitka Sound. A waggon-road leads up 
the cafion to a group of mines. 

At the extreme end of the bay the Silver Creek Fall shoots down 
SOO ft. in long rapids, the last leap of 60 ft. bringing it to tide-waters. 
From the wharf of the Stewart mine a road leads to the mill and tun- 
nels of a Taluable group of mines. There is fine fishing in Sakncn 
Creek, and trails lead to sereral mines, those of the Great Eastern 
Group lying on the diTide between SilTer Bay and Gloubokoe Lake at 
an eteration of 0,600 ft 

The 6Wi/tiut.— The Russian Fur CJompany's officers never wanted 
to discoTcr and made but half-hearted search for precious minerals, 
their charter pronding that any lands containbg minerals should be- 
long to the crown. Mining has been most disastrous to fur-trading 
interests, and opposed by such eferywhere. Baranof is said to have 
knouted a promyshlenlk who brought a pieoe of gold quarts from 
SilTer Bay, and discouraged prospeoting for all time. Frof. Blake 
reported to Mr. Seward, in 1M7, that there was little promise of 
precious netals **in the hard eongkiinerate or grit passing into aigil- 
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lite** in the immedUte neifffaboorbood of 8itluL In 1871 Sdwaid 
Dc^le found floet gold in %b% Slrer Bay aboree, vnoorered a quarts 
■trineer on Round Mountain, and another on Indian River. The Hakj 
and Bodgers lode, on Salmon Creek, was the fint worked bj garrieoa 
offieere. The Stewart Mill, on the neigfabooring claim, was buiU in 
1877, Mid the Bald Mountafai claims were worked for a few jeara. 
The Juneau discoreries drew miners away, and the district was Tir- 
tually abandoned. GoTemor Swineford*s energy caused a rerlTal «f 
mining interests hi 1886 ; other miDs were buih and work pushed, but 
a seorad lull ensued when he left, and for sereral seasons only pro- 
specting and assessment work was done. Differences among stodthold- 
ers and want of means have prereiited any of the mines befaig thor- 
oughly and systematically worked for any time. The tons of high 
grade ore taken out, and the rich specimens obtained, profo the ex- 
istence and quality of the lodes, ud the prosperity of the legkNi is 
but a matter of time. 

The Baranof Shore ioufh of Sifka. 

The tourist can risit The Redovbt, or Drashnikoff settlement, hi 
the Toyon*s, or Ounki Bay^ 12 miles S. of Sitka, and return in a day 
by canoe ; or one may go through to the Hot Springs in one day*s 
canoe trip, stopping at the Redoubt on the way. 

From Sitka the coarse leads for 8 miles through a mase of wooded 
islets to the mouth of the bay, that extends 4 miles as a narrow cation 
or rock cuttbg to the natural dam holdbg the waters of the Olou- 
bokoe Lake, or the '* Deep Sea.** Drashnikoff Peak rises at the end 
of the bay perpendicularly from the water 1,500 ft. The Russians 
had a fortified settlement and jail here, and cured their winter sup- 
plies of salmon. There were 2 flour-mills, a saw-mlll, tannery, church, 
and residence buildings, within a stockaded post, and substantial 
weirs in the rapids between the lake and bay. Lutke risited and . 
described the Redoubt in 1827, and Sir George Simpson in 1844. The 
buildings were burned by the natlTcs after the troops left Sitka, and 
the stockade destroyed. The pioneer Alaskan cannery established at 
old Sitka in 1878 was mored to the Redoubt, but closed in 1890 and 
for sereral seasons, and work conducted at Red Bay, 20 miles bek>w, 
where the catch of scTeral salmon streams could be centred. 

Gloabokoe Lake, 8 miles long and less than three-quarters of a 
mile wide, has a depth of 00 fathoms, and is chiefly fed by a Urge 
stream at the K. E. end. The stream may be ascended 8 miles, and 
trails lead from the banks to the mines on Bald Mountain and down 
the range, and orer the diride to Sabnon Greek and SilTer Bay. There 
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Ib a fine glacier on the mountain at the E. end of the lake, and the 
mountain walls rise precipitously on either side of the flooded cafion. 
From the 8. £. end of the lake a portage of a mile crosses a low diTide 
to Hot Springs, or Klukacheif Bay. The Bedoubt is an admirable 
' headquarters for sportsmen or anglers, and permission may be had to 
nse some of the abandoned cannery buildings for shelter. 

The White Snlpbvr Hot Springs. 

At the highest tide, a chain of intricate passes may be used by 
jBanoes, and sereral miles saved in the voyage from the Bedoubt to 
Hoi Springs Baf. It is worth several hours* delay to thread these 
labyrinths through the trees and rocks, and it furnishes the ideal 
water trip of the archipelago, bringing more of landscape beauty in 
range than any other three hours of canoeing. The Hot Springs cura- 
tive qualities were long known to the natives, and the bay was neutral 
( ground where all tribes met, but none built a permanent village. 

Lifiiansky discovered or explored the bay in 1805, and spent a 
week there. Lutke mentions his visiting the one house at the springs 
in 1827 and in 1837 Captain Belcher spoke of the saw-mills at 
*' Les Sources, or warm springs, which serves as a sort of llarrow- 
gate to the colony.*' Sir George Simpson enjoyed his stay in the 
comfortable quarters at the hospital In 1852 the natives attacked 
the settlement, burned the buildings, and drove the invalids to the 
woods. All of them reached Sitka, although compelled to cross the 
mountains in the dead of winter. The new stockaded post contained a 
hospital, chapel residences for two doctors, and a pharmacist, and 
there was daily communication by steam-launch with Sitka. There 
were gardens and hay-fields on the great cleared hillside, and the sub- 
terranean heat still forces a rich vegetation. The buildings were all 
burned by the natives after the departure of the troops from Sitka. 

By an oversight, the Hot Springs were omitted from the list of lands 
reserved for Government use, and this tract was taken up by a Sitka 
^ merchant, who has built a group of cottages and a rude bath-house. 

Arrangements for the use of these cottages may be made in Sitka, 
where the keys are kept A charge of 50 cents a night is made for 
each person sleeping in the hay-filled bunks of the cottages, using the 
oooking-stoves sad fire-wood. 

The White Sulphur Spring bubbles from a gem-like pool and 
eieviees among the rocks, and has a temperature of 155* Fahr. The 
other spring has a temperature of 122**! and both are impregnated 
with idpbur, Iron ehlofiae, and magnesia, Th^ are sovereign for 
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rheamatisiii and skin disctsM, and are said to be the meet TaluaUe 
•pringa medkiiiany of aaj N. of the Harrison Hot Springi on tbe 
Fraser RiTcr. 

The eitenaiTe meadowa and gardens cleared by the Russians aro 
reUpsing to wildernesses again, ami mosquitoes are as many and Tenona- 
oos as in Lisiansky's day. There is a Tlingit legend that the mosquito 
was orkinally a f^t spider, but an evil spirit threw him in the fire, 
where he shriToUed to his present siie and flew away, wiUi a coal of 
fire in his mouth, with which he retaliates upon mankind. Humming* 
Urds nest in the trees, and thrushes call from island to shore. 

The mountains behind the bay are full of game, and the blaek4ailed 
deer may be easily found, or lured by the tow, wailing sound made by 
blowing on a blade of grass held between the thumbs. Sporismen 
hsTe had bear-hunting in the dense berry thickets, and there are ser- 
oral trout streams near. 

One of the finest riews of Mt. Edgecumbe is from the Hot Springs 
hillside, the hyadnthine peak seeming to float enchanted beyond the 
kmg, island-dotted water foreground. The ball of the July sun dropa 
erenly within the crater*s edges, with the most superb oolour pano- 
rama that northern skies and sea can summon, and not an hour of the 
long-drawn summer sunsets should be missed by those who Tisit the 
steaming hillside by the ocean. 

*'To westward'* from Sifka to TTnalatka, along the 

Continental Shore. 

A steamer of the ybrth American Commercial Co. leaTCS Sitka for 
Unalaska upon the arriTal of alternate mail steamers from the 8ound 
during seren months in the year and on or about the 13th day of Jime, 
July, and August, when possible. TheTl C. S. S. Co. allow stop-orer 
privileges to those holding its excursion tickets, and the opportunity is 
given the tourist to see Mt St. Elias, a different scenic panorama, and 
the strange life in the farthest and most out-of-the-way region of the 
United States. The steamer calls at Yakutat, Nuchek, Kadiak, Karluk, 
Unga, and Sand Point, giring tourists opportunity to see ererything 
of interest on or near the route, within the 27 or 80 days scheduled for 
the round trip of 2,500 miles from Sitka. The fare, $120 for the round 
trip, includes meals and berths going and coming, board and lodging, 
at the N. A. C. Co.'s house at Dutch Harbour, UnaUwka, and the trip 
to BogosloT beyond Unakska. The steamer b staunch and well offi- 
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cored, and all the aooommodatioiie for tlie 8S eebin pMeengenareaboTe 
deck. In mideammcr imooth pMMgee may be expected. The Kadiak 
and Unalaaka legloos contafai the ddeat Riusian settlementa, but thej 
had no regoUr communication with the rest of the world until the 
estabiiahment of thia mail route hi 1 891. Up to that time eren criminala 
were aent to Stka for trial bj way of San Francisco. The tourist ser- 
▼ice was inaugurated hi 1898. Passage can be engaged only from the 
N. A. G. Go.*s agent at SitiuL 

Frona Silka to Takvlat. 

The westward steamer's course is direcUy out £rom the harbour to 
the open ocean and around Mt Edgecombe. Mt St Ellas has been 
seen £rom Salisbury Sound, at the K. end of Kruaoif Island, and on any 
dear day is Tiidble 160 miles at sea. 

There are but two indentetiooa in the plateau bordering the ocean 
. from Cross Sound to Takutet Bay, and these, LiiMya Bajf and Dry Bay^ 
haTO no commercial importance. 

The plateau supports four great peaks — ^Mt La P^rouse (11,800 ft), 
Mt Grillon (16,900 ftX Lituya Mt (10,000 ft), and Mt Fairweather 
(16,800 ft). The ChnXUm and Za PiniuH Glacier Job and front on the 
ocean for 2 miles just K. of Icy Cape. 

Utaya BaT> ^ miles K. of Cape Spencer, cuts in 6 miles to 
the base of Lituya Mt in T-shape, and the cross-piece is 8 miles m 
length. 

It presents the greatest dangers to nayigation. The tide enters in a 
bore, and it can only be run at slack water. La Pirouse lost two boats* 
crews in this bore in 1788, and erected a wooden monument to their 
memory on CenoUph Island within the bay. Dr. Dall surveyed the bay 
Uk 1874, described his entering with the tide as "sailing down-hill,*' and 
epitomiied ite scenery as " a sort of Yoeemite Valley, reteining its gla- 
ciers, and with ite floor submerged 600 or 800 ft** Lieutenant Q. T. 
Emmons explored it, and crossed overland to Diy Bay. He then learned 
the native legend of '* the two men of Lituya,*' who, assuming the shape 
of bears, sit at either side of the entrance holding a sail-cloth just be- 
neath the surface, and rudely tossing any incautious canoeman who 
paddlea across it Placer mining has been successfully conducted on 
the shores of the bay since 1889. 

Dry Bay is a shallow lagoon at the delte of the AUekh JUver, 
which rises near the Chilkat's source and flows in behhid Mt Fair- 
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Micd bj CupUim Gook. I( was •z- 
bgr dM Fimk L«li« SxpeditkNi of 1890^ 
■lai« dM oU tna «Mi bj KMtot^i GUIkiUi. This ^mU rhr«r b 

Talntet Bay, 4f Bitei aboff* Jkj Btj, b oidy mi fa wko tt i t ki n ol 
tiM CMMt cvriiK imrwd mm tO ■&■, and the whole Ibreo of tbe 
Berth FlMiSe evecpe inle it» fcaderteg bafiag diflkalt end daageraiie 
otalltfaMe. The boj alwqrB coBtafaM iMch fleefiiig ioe fiwi the gltt- 
den at ita heed, and a hcarj avf beeta «■ the 8t» Sttee ihofe. 

There b am iMfiaa TfDa^ tratfa gatew, and MoraTiaii miiaioB at 
J^nri Mmiffmwt, oppodle ghetaak Uead, where Beraaof eatabliahed a 
eoloajr of Snieriaa eonricta. Sereral ahipa wcfO bdh there^ bot the 
aasirea baraed the fort and BMaeacred tiM ecttlera. There waa great 
actteaMat hi imo at the Aecorcry of gold hi the UadMoad beaehei^ 
end Id 1WS-*86-'88 there were eoaeiderable aimfaig eaaqia. By odag 
theeeaw rotaiy hand amalguaatora aa ea Galilbniba gold beaehea, aa 
aw ch aa $40 a day to the bmb waa realbed. The Takatat diief ex^ 
acted lieMMM and royalty froai the aaprote ct ed Bilaera. A tidal wava 
beeped the beadi with whidrowa of dog-liah, which, deceybg hi the hoi 
aaonner ana, aoaked the eaada with oil and the aaerc a iy eould aol act. 
TheflBinenmoTedtoaiiewbcadi; a tidal ware waahed all the Mack aasda 
away, aad the camp waa abandoned. The lea baa since been reetoring 
the black sanda. A rein of good coal waa found a mile and a half in- 
land and 800 ft abore the bay, and, but for the dllBculty of hiding 
■hips in that bay, the coal problem would be solTed for aD the Sitkan 
region. Yalrotat Tillage contains some original Tlingit lodges, aad the 
Takutat women are the finest baskei-wearerB on the coast 

In 1890 Oaptam C. L. Hooper, U. a R. IL, pushed uto the head of 
Halaspina's JH^emekanimemi Bay^ 60 miles bojrond the pohit where the 
Spanish explorer represented the water-line as ending, and discorered 
the Dalton and Hubbard tide-water glaciera. In 1891 Prof. Russell ex- 
plored tho bay farther hi a canoe, and found It bendhig sharply south- 
ward and extending for another 60 milea to a lerel prairie country at 
the foot of Mt Fairweather. Prof. Russell charted the bay and 
Mta. Unana, Rnhamah, and Plata. 
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Mi. SU Ellas. 

Since Bering sighted tiie Bdikoi Shopka 0*great peali**) on St 
Eliu day, 1741, it has been the goal of many navigators and explorers, 
and their records of its height, latitude, and longitude are: 

ffeiffhi and PdiUim of Mi, 8L Ma$. 



irra 

1786 
17V7 
17B8 
1701 
17M 
1897 
1SI7 

1847 
IStO 
18» 



1874 
1877 

1888 



AvtuMiljr* 



1800 
1881 



Cook* 

LaP^roQse. 

Portlock and Dixon * 

Doagi«M * 

MAlimpiiia 

Vancouver 

Belcher 

liiiralan Ilvdroeraptaic 
Chart, 1878 

Tebcnkof (Notes) 

Tcbcnkof (Chart Vll) 

Bach. Can. Int<cln. . ....... 

Enf^lish Admiralty Chart 
«1» 

IT. 8. Coovt Survey 

Prof. Chad. Taylor, Lieut. 
C. E. 8.Wooat 

Lieut. F. Schwatka, Prof. 
William Libby, Jr., A. 
W. Seton-Karri 

W. n. Topham, Edwin 
Topham, Willfaim Wil- 
liams, George Broke . . . . 

Mark B. Kerr, topogra- 
pher I 

Prof. I. C. Ruwell (for 
National Geographic So- 
ciety) rr.... 

Turner, McGrath (U. S. 
Coast Survey) 



Hdgki. 



••••.. 



18,«Mft. 
17,8S1 ft. 



17,8S0ft 
16,088 •• 
16,068** 
16,708** 

14,070 *• 
18.M0±400 ** 



(estimated) 
18,600 ft. 

15,850 " 



18,100±100 '* 
18,160±l<)p ** 



60*16' 


• • « • 
00" 




60 
60 

• . . 


17 

• • • 1 


85 
80 

• . • 



60 81 00 

60 8d 80 

60 SI 80 

60 17 80 

00 SI 00 

60 80 45 



60 17 51 



140* 10* 00" 



140 68 17 
140 80 00 



141 60 00 

140 54 00 

140 64 00 

140 51 00 

141 00 00 
141 00 18 



140 55 80 



* No observations made. t Indians obllced them to turn back. 

1 New York Times Expeditton. Beached Chaiz Hills. No observations made. 
I Natinial Geographic Society *s Expedition, commanded l^ Prof. L C. 
Russell. 

It was reported as emitting smoke and vapour in 1889, and in 1847, 
at the time A the great Sitica earthqualce, fliame and ashes came from 
its summit 

The ascent of Mt St EUas oifers the longest snow-climb in the 
world outside of arctic or antarctic regions. The line of perpetual 
snow is at 8,000 ft Fuel and supplies most be carried from the start, 
and weeks spent in tents on the Ice. 

The members of the Topham EzpedltloD were all experienced Alj^e 
CInb ellmbers, and were tfarst to stand on Mt St Elias slopes. Tb^ 
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asoended from ley Bay to the rim of the crater oo the S. E. side, a 
point 11,460 ft by aneroid meamireroent. Mr. Williama, of New Lon- 
don, the only American of the party, left a tin box containing a United 
States flag as a record at that point The expedition of the National 
Geographic Society of 1890, under Prof. I. G. Russell, crossed Takutat 
Bay and reached a height of 9,600 ft on the E. face of the mountain 
on the KewUm Glacier, In 1891 Prof. Russell was sent again by the 
same society. Six Utcs were lost in landing in Uie surf at Icy Bay, and 
Prof. Russell reached the deration of 14,600 ft on the N. side of the 
mountain, when driren back br storms and scarcity of proYisions. He 
explored Uie plateau of the IMupina Glacier from lij Bay to Disen- 
chantment Bay on the return. 

The obeenratkms of the U. S. Goast and Geodetic Society par^ in 
1892 were for the purpose of continuing Messrs. Turner and McGrath*s 
work on the intematkmal boundary line, and establishing the longitude 
of Mt St Elias. It is now definitely accepted as within the United 
States lines, and as a natural comer-stone or monument sufficiently 
marking the line of the 141st meridian. 

The full accounts of the later expeditions to Mt St Elias sfaice 1867 
will be found in the following publications : 

Karr, H. W. Sbton. ** Shores and Alps of Alaska.** London: 
ProceedingB of Royal Geog. Soa, London, vol. IX. 1887. 

Kerr, Mark B. Scribner's Magazine, March, 1891. 

LiBBKT, Prof. William, Jr. Bulletin Am. Geog. Soo., New Tork, 
1886. 

RussKLL, Prof. IsRAXL G. Gentury Magazine, April, 1891, and 
June, 1892. Natl. Geog. Soc. Magazine, Washington, D. G., May 29, 
1891. Am. Journal of Science, March, 1892. Thirteenth Annual Re- 
port, Director of U. S. Geol. Survey, 1892. 

ToniAM, H. W. Alpine Journal, London, August, 1889. 

Williams, William. Scribner's Magazine, April, 1889. 

Wood, G. E. S. Gentury Magazfaie, July, 1882. 

Conlinenlal Alaska* 

While the steamer waits at Yakutat, there is in full riew the mag- 
nificent line of the St Elias Alps towering in the sky aboTC the low, 
green forest land. Upon leaving, the ship skirts along the front of the 
Malatpina Glaeitr^ which borders the ocean for more than 60 miles, 
with the sea breaking fully on its ice-cliffs in places. Mt St Ellas, 
Mt Gook, and Mt Vancouver are easily distinguished by their great 
height There is no break in the mainland mountain panorama from 
Edgeeumbe to Makushin, 1,260 miles, and in this respect the Toyage 
ii wiparallelM. 
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The Copper RiTer region was belieTed to be an El Dorado by tlio 
Rnssians, but their efforts to explore it failed. Rufus Serrebrennikof 
and his men were murdered before they had explored the riTer*s mouth. 

General Mi1es*s- first expedition under Lieutenant Abercrombie, 
U. S. A., in 1884, failed to ascend the river and come out by the 
Chilkat country. A second expedition, in 1885, was led by lieutenant 
H. T. Allen, U. S. A., who ascended the Copper, crossed the diride to 
the Tenana, sailed down that stream to the Yuktm, and explored the 
Kdtjfukuk RiTer before returning to 8an Francisco via St Michaels. 
His report ^Forty-ninth Ckmgrcss, second session, Senate Executive 
Document, Na 12M gives a detailed account of the trip; of the 
magnificent Miki CfUteUr, which fronts in ice-cliffs for 6 miles on the 
bauM of Capper River; of Wood*i CaiUm, 40 yards wide, with perpen- 
dicular walls ; and of the smoking cone of Mt Wrangel, which he re- 
duced from fabled height to an actual 17,500 ft No mountains of 
pure copper were found, nor anything to induce others to run the risk of 
starvation in the almost uninhabited country. In 1891 Lieutenant 
bchwatka and Dr. Hayes came out to the sea bv Copper River, after 
their great circuit of the interior from Taku Inlet to the Yukon and 
White rivers. 

Prinee William's Sound and its Great Glaciers. 

Nncbek, or Port Etches, is at the entrance of Prince William*s 
Sound, as Captain Cook named the Chugach Oulf when he keeled and 
mended his ships at Snug Comer Bay, 1778. Shelikoff came in 1783, 
and Baranof built the ships that took his first expedition to Sitka. 
The Russian trading-post was known as the Redoubt Constantino, and 
the furs of the Copper River country are brought to Nuchek, where 
there is a salmon-cannery and trading-post In 1892 the Victoria 
sealing fleet rendezvoused off Nuchek to meet their supply steamer 
Coqmiilam, revictual, and transfer their catch of Pacific sealskins be- 
fore venturing into Bering Sea. Captain C. L. Hooper, with the reve- 
nue cutter OmnHf surprised them in Uie act« and the CoquUlam, with 
her valuable caigo, was seised and taken to Sitka for a tidation of 
U. S. revenue laws in transferring cargo without authority of the cus- 
toms district 

Tke Ckngack Alps surrounding Pk'ince William*s Sound hold 
some of the grandest scenery of the Alaska coast, and tiie tide-water 
gUeUrt In the r ec e ss es of the sound even surpass those of southeastern 
Alaska. Yanoouver describes the gknimily magnificent sound, and Mr. 
Whidby felt the ground shake when 6 miles away £rom the falling ic^ 
PkPot Davldfon had a glimpse of the ke falls fai 1887, and Russian Offi* 
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oen told bim of ooe glacier that showed a peculiar roae-red tint in a 
oertain light. Dr. Dall Tiaited the aound in 1874, and declared the gla- 
eial landscapes the finest of their kind. Mr. 8eton-Karr makes reference 
to them in his " Shores and Alps of Alaska.** The dangers of narigation 
deter large Tossels from attempting cruises in the unsttrreyed waters, 
and the fioating ice menaces canoes, so that the number, size, moTement, 
and general features of these Chngach ice streams await exploration. 

Cook's Inlet and the Kenai Peninsnla* 

Cook's Inlet extends inland 160 miles between the Ahwka or 
Chignik range and the mountainous Kenai Peninsula. Sheltered by the 
great barrier on the west, its shores enjoy a different climate from any 
of the coast region south of it, and the warm, cloudless summers won 
Gook*s Inlet the name of the Summer-land from the Russians. The 
best agricultural land lies along the Kenai shore of the Inlet, and the 
Russian company established five colonies of their pensioners in this gar- 
den spot, where they raised crops and cattle, and still continue to do so. 

The Inlet is renowned for its scenery, which Captain Cook was first 
to extoL He discovered the great estuary during his search for a pas- 
sage to Hudson Bay, passing the south point of Kenai Peninsula on the 
birthday of the Princess Elizabeth, May 21, 1778. The mainland point, 40 
miles across from this Cape Elitaheih^ was named for J)r. Douglass, Canon 
of Windsor. Captain Cook took possession in the name of His Majesty, 
and buried coins and records in a bottle at Possession-Point at Uie head 
of the Inlet, and Vancouver searched for these records in vain. Cook 
did not name the place on his map, referring to it as the Great River 
in his text Lord Sandwich wrote in ** Cook*s River** after the great 
navigator's death. Cape Elizabeth is 660 miles from Sitka and 1,670 
miles from San Francisco. 

Co€tUFidd», — Portlock mentioned the coal-veins in Graham or Eng- 
lish Harbour, near Cape Elizabeth, in 1787, and the Russians afterward 
worked them on a considerable scale, and exported much of this lignite 
to California previous to the discovery of the Vancouver coaL Tram- 
ways, stone piers, and decaying buildings are memorials to the im- 
mense sums sunk by the Russian company and some San Francisco 
merchants who shared in the enterprise at Coal Harbour in Chugachik 
or Kaehemak Bay, Recently, interest in these coal-mines has been re- 
vived, and also in the old works near Fort Kenai, where the equal of 
Nanaimo coal was promised. 

Fort Kenai, the old Redoubt St. Nicholas, was garrisoned by 
U. S. troops for a few years after the transfer. There aire two trading 
stations and three canneries in the Inlet, and king salmon weighing 100 
pounds are often caught Gold was found fai small quantitiei by a 
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RnMiaa engineer in 1855, and proBpectora are camped at many places 
along ahore every summer. 

TIm Yolcanoet* — Gook*a Inlet ia the finest Alaskan pleasure- 
ground for scientists, sportsmen, anglers, artists, and yachtsmen,' and 
its dinuite enhances all attractions. A chain of active volcanoes ex- 
tends along the W. shore. Iliamna, the great volcano of the Inlet 
(12,066 ft), was named Miranda, the Admirable, by the Spanish navi- 
gators. It is snow-clad, but steam and smoke issue from two craters 
near the summit, and when arrested for any time frequent earthquakes 
are felt Iliamna was ascended by a party sent from the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Sciences at St Petersburg in 1862, and by several parties of 
U. S. officers while the garrison was maintained at Fort Kenai, 40 miles 
distant across the Inlet There was an eruption in 1854, and in 1809 
climbers found running lava near the lower crater, a vast* oval bowl 
full of sulphur crystals, and were driven from the upper crater by the 
volumes of dense black smoke. Many hot springs occur on the slopes, 
and the heat furnishes a luxuriant growth of trees in the valleys and 
ravines. The natives have many superstitions concerning it. 

Gorralya, or the Redonbt (11,270 ft), stands N. of Iliamna, 
and smokes and steams on a lesser scale. It was in eruption in 1867, 
and ashes fell to a depth of one inch and a half on Kadiak Island, 165 
miles away. 

Avgiiatin, on an island near the mouth of the Inlet, is a sym- 
metrical cone whose fires are extinct 

A trail leads from the native village in Kamishak Bay, S. of Ili- 
amna, for 7 mites through a gap in the mountains to a chain of lakes 
dischai^ng at the end of 15 miles into Iliamna, the largest lake in 
Alaska. Iliamna Lake, 90 miles long and from 80 to 40 miles 
wide, is an inland reservoir or hatchery of king salmon, who use the 
Kvichak River as their highway to Bering Sea. This chain of water- 
courses and the short portage are used by hunters who dome over from 
Bristol Bay to the sea-otter rookeiies along the Cook Inlet and Sheli- 
kofF shores. 

Either shore offers unlimited opportunities to sportsmen. The 
only herds of wild reindeer remaining in Alaska aro in the regions 
along the Alaskan and Kenai ranges. The big brown bear of Cook's 
Inlet has world-wide fame, and these monsters are the great prizes of 
native hunters. Moose, caribou, mountain-goat, mountain-sheep, and 
deer are found. There are many trout streams besides the salmon 
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riTeri on the B. shore, and wild fowl hamit tlie marahM in thai mum 

Tho finest wsterfalls in Aluke leap from the eUlTs skmg the Inlet, 
and the alternation of snow-peaks, Tolcanoes, forested slopes, and fer- 
tile prahrles oontinually eharm the eje. There are glaciers in the 
mountains on either shore of the Inlet. Those facing the Kachemak 
Bay coal-mines were explored and named by the Russian scientists la 
1852, and their map showing the Orewingk^ the WoumuienM^ the 
DwiMn^ and the SSid glaciers Is included fai the Gletscher-Karte, 
of Berghaus*s Physikal AtUs. 

TIDES. 

The Inlet is swept by tremendous tides, and there are strong tide 
rips at the entrance and at the Fordand9 beyond Fort Kenai. In 
TWna^tn Arm^ or Resurrectioo Bay, there is a tide fall of 20 and 27 
[ ft, and the tide enters in a huge bore or ware. Bzpert canoemea 
I take adyantage of and ride the bore safely, and are swept rapidly on 
[ their way by its aid. 

The natlres, the Chugachs, like the inhabitants of Prince William 
Sound, are Indians of Athabascan stock. They are not a canoe peo- 
ple, and differ as much from the TUngits on one side as from the Es- 
quimaux on the other. 

Kadiak aad the Great Salmoa Caaaeries* 

The densp forests of the Northwest Coast finally cease at the line 

of the Kenai Peninsula, and there are but scattered groTcs on the 

Kadiak Islands. Beyond that line the shores are coTcred with grasses, 

shrubs, and thick mosses, that, freshened by perpetual fog and rain, are 

so brilliantly and intensely green as to dazzle the eye. The dug-out 

canoe disappears at this forest edge, and boats of sea-lion or walms 

hide stretched over driftwood frames replace them. The bidarka^ a 

narrow shell pointed at either end, carries one or two men, who sit 

each in a small hatch furnished with an apron that fastens around his 

body, and these bladders ride the roughest seas safely. Women and 

children are even packed beneath the oarsmen*s feet for short foyages, 

Lutke called these bidarkans the '* Cossacks of the sea,** and Billings 

wrote, *' If perfect symmetry, smoothness, and proportion constitute 

beauty, they are beautiful beyond anything that lerer beheld.** Thej 

hare also the oomiak^ or large open walrus-hide boat, as a family and 

trading.canoe, and these two craft, with slight modifications, are la ase 

from Kadiak around to the arctic coast. 
10 
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In 1860 three Russian sailors deserted from Kadiak and reached 
Shoalwater Bay, Wash., in bidarkas. In 1884 two Danes went from 
Kadiak to San Francisco in a bidarka 19 ft. long, making the 1,600 
miles to Victoria in 106 days' paddling, with frequent camps at night 
along the coast. In 1892, a 12-ton schooner was blown off Karluk in 
a storm, and the one man navigated the 2,000 miles to San Francisco in 
20 days, a feat which matches the bidarkans* record. 
• Lisiansky was told that the Kadiak Islands were once separated by 
only the narrowest pass from the peninsula's shore. A huge Kenii 
otter attempted to swim through and was caucht fast. Its struggles 
widened the Shclikoff Strait, and pushed Kadiak out to its present pos- 
session. By traditk>n, the original inhabitants were descended from a 
dog. There is one legend of a man and a dog bdng set adrift on a 
stone that finally turned to an island. Another tells that the daugh- 
ter of a great chief living north of " the peninsula of Alaxa V was ban- 
ished in wrath with her dog husband and whelps. The dog tried to 
swim back but was drowned, and the pups fell upon their grandfather, 
tore him to pieces, and ruled in his stead. Lisiansky found the Ka- 
diakers in the lowest stages, sitting on the roofs of their sod huts or 
on the beach, like herds of animals, gazing at the sea in stupid silence. 
The want of oral intercourse proved their estate, but the courteous ex- 
plorer said that '* their simplicity of character exceeds that of all other 
people." He built ke hilts for the Christmas of 1804, the Aleuts and 
Kadiakera went crazy over toboganning, and the natives came from the 
farthest pohits to watch. 

Afogmak, the northern island of the group, was declared a Fish 
and Timber Culture Reserve, by Executive proclamation of December 
84, 1892. 

The steamer calls on both E. and W. trips at the headquarters of 
the N. A. C. Co. for the Kadiak regk>n on Wood Island near St. PauL 
The furs of Copper River and the Kenai region reach those warehouses. 
There are large ice-houses on the island, whence caigoes were shipped 
to San Francisco previous to the perfecting of the ice4nachine. The 
owners of the latter paid the Kadiak company a subsidy to withdraw 
from competition, but ice was regularly stored year after year, and the 
agent ruled patriarchally over a model village, virtually surrounded by 
a park and game preserve, 

81 Paal (population, 496), on the N. B. shore of Kadiak Island, 
was the first liMdquarters of Shelikoff's and Baranof s fur-trade, and, 
as their early capital and older home, was the boast of the Russians la 
Sitka's better days. It is the headquarters of the A. C. Co. in this 
rogkm, and furs to the value of $800,000 are shipped yearly. There 
WM a garrisoB of U. & troops here lor a fbw yearn after the trtnafer; 
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The Shuuifia Island ud Ike Co4 Fisheries. 

Bering landed on this group m 1741 to bory Shamagm, ooe of his 
crew ; and Stdler, the nataraKst, who aeeoDpaaied that eipeditioo and 
first classified the Padfie fishes, BMotiou the cod. Gaptam Gook and 
other narigaiors referred to the cod ; and Senator Sumner laid great 
stress oo the raloe of these cod banks in his farewell qMech, thereby 
causing sereral New England eod>fishing co mmun ities to protest against 
the purchase of Alaska. Prol Dsridson reported the Shumagin cod 
banks — since named the DaTidson Banks — in 1867, and twenty years 
later the Fish Commission steamer .^jftefrost began its work of sounding 
and mapping the banks on either side of the Aleutisn Islands. Orer 
10,000 square mOes of cod bsnks were sanreyed in three years. J^fpoJ" 
Idand, opposite Unga, is the headquarters of the eod-fisUng fleet, sad 
there are large warehouses at MmmholA Hmrhomr and Pir^ Com for 
salting and storing fish. The Indnsliy is eoBdueted by San ftaiidseo- 
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liflli-dealen, and the ood are taken there to be cured. The dry California 
dimate ia said to be the reason for that prooesa not resulting as aatia- 
factorlly as on the Atlantic coast A colony of Gloucester fishermen 
rounded the Horn after the troubles on the Great Banks in the Atlantic, 
and many others hare followed, but the immediate profits of sealing orer- 
shadow cod-fishing for the time bebg. The extinction of the fur seal 
will give the cod-fisheries a greater folk)wing and importance; men 
will depend upon more certain wages and employment, and cod will in- 
crease in numbers, as each seal is said to consume in one summer cod 
equalling fai ralue the price of a raw sealskin. The pack of Shumagin 
cod for 1890 was ralued at $500,000, and for all the seasons from 1867 
to 1890 at a total of more than $8,000,000. 

A eoai-mine on Unga Island furnishes fud for local consumption 
here and around Kadiak, and the Apollo Gold Mtne^ on the same 
island, has been a payhig concern from the start The outer shores of 
the Shumagins are haunts of the seaotter. 

The Aliaska Penlnsnla* 

From Gook*s Inlet to the beginning of the Aleutian chahi the £. 
shore of the Aliaska Peninsula is a precipitous mountain range rising 
abruptly from the sea. These dangerous shores are haunts of the sea- 
otter, and in several places salmon streams connect with mountain lakes. 
There are canneries and trading stations at Chignik Bay, Wrangell, 
Portage, and ParlofF Bays. A railway 18 miles in length connects 
Portage Bay with HertHdetn Bay and the Bering Sea shore, and brings 
coal from the mines owned by the Alaska Commercial Company to ship- 
ping wharves. This is regarded as the most valuable coal deposit in 
Mmthem Alaska. 

Belkofaky, at the foot of the volcano Ht Pavloff, is the centre of 
the sespotter trade. The village of 186 people mahitafais a handsome 
Greek church, and there is a Government school 

A century ago sea-otters were plentiful akmg all the Alaskan coasts, 
but persistent hunting has nearly exterminated them, and they now 
take refuge on the stonniest and most dangerous shoies, and live m beds 
of floating kelp. The hunters lie in hidwg on the rocks for days in 
order to creep upon or surround their game, or they may happen upon 
an otter while it sleeps floating on the water. Onlv natives were allowed 
to hunt otter, and firearms were thus prohibited on the otter-grounds 
until 1878, when the Secretary of the Treasury allowed white men mar- 
ried to native women to be considered natives in ngard to the privileges 
ef hmtii^ whidi '^pul otten al a disoount and women al a pfemium*** 
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Th« Alratian IiUndi. 

The acTenty Wlanda of the Aleutian diain Ue like natnial ateppiog- 
alQiiea tnm the point of the AUaaka Pattinaufai for 1,000 aulea toward 
the Kamchatka ahora, and AU««, the laal in line, Ilea bagroad the mm 
hundred and eightieth Bneridlan and within the Baato i n haaaiqiharaL 
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Tbe^ are <|iiick to Improfe cdocalSoiiftl adTuiUges, umI Aleut women 
better cfawe poeeeie many •ocompUshments. The older women 
ezqttiaitelT fiiie btiketi. dgar-eaeee, etc, from the dried grames 
hat the ivpply el thia work dhnfaiiahee each year. 

Mmd, tiie Unt of the Aleutianii, contains two rolcanoes, 
BMahaWiia (8,9M ft), and /Vvmncio, or Deatmction (5,626 ft). 
Bhlahaklfai b the meat syaunetrical and perfect cone along the whole 
'^Padfte Rfaig of Fire,** tapering evenly ttom eea-lerel to the sharpcBt 
point, from which a emoke pennant always floats. The sea beats at its 
'base, and the snowy cone retains its white coTering to within 2,000 
ft of the sorf the year round. It was in eruption hi 1826, and in 
1827 opened a new crater and rained ashes far and wide. The perpet- 
■al mirt and Tapour fai the atmosphere defeat photographers* efforts to 
seonre sharp negatirea tnm a moving ship. 

Utdm&k J\m and Akuiau Pam are the usual ships* entrances to 
Bering Sea. Between the two lies the island holding the volcanic peak 
of Akmirn^ 8,988 ft in height 

Vaalaaka, the most important island of the Aleutian chain, is 
mountainous throughout, with the volcanic mass of Mahuhin^ 6,961 
feet, at ite northwest end. 

Diitcli Harbo«r,on the north shore, fronting Akutan Pass, is the 
headquarters of the North American Commercial Co., and tourists by 
their mail steamer from Sitka wait here while the vessel refits for the 
return cruise. 

Captain Cook twice repaired his ships at this harbour in 1778, and 
here met bmyloff, commander of the Russian factory on the other side 
of the island. - He gave tlie great navigator much information as to 
local names, which the latter received with caution. Here Cook wrote : 
"^Tbey (the Aleuts) call it by the same name Hr. Staehlhi gives to his 
great island, that is AUuehba, Stachtan Nitada, as it is called on the 
modem maps, is a name quite unknown to these people, natives of the 
islands, as well as Russians, but both of Uiem know it by the name of 
America.** Then later Cook wrote: ** I have already observed that the 
American continent is here called by the Russians as well as by the 
islanders Alatddca^ which name, though it properly belongs only to the 
country adjoining Unimak, is used by tlwm when speaking of the 
American continent in genml, which uiey know perfectly well to be a 
great Umd.** 

Ili«liiik, ** the curving beach,** more commonly known as Una- 
laaka, population 817, one mile below Dutch Harbour, is port of entry 
for all shipa passing in or out of Bering Sea and the metropolis of all 
the region ^'to westward.** The U. S. commissioner and deputy-col- 
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; I lector reside here. The Greek charch is second in size and importance 

to the cathedral at Sitka, and the bishop for a time resided here. Be- 
sides the Russian parish school, there are a Government day-schod and a 
Methodist mission. It is headquarters for the Alaska Commercial Co., 
which occupies the old fort of the Russian Company. The ships of the 
Pacific arctic whaling fleet call here for water, coal, supplies, and mail, 
transship cargo, leare and receive news of the ice line, the position, and 
caich of each whaler. In 1891, 1892, and 1893, during the mocftcs vt- 
v«fi<ft, it was headquarters of the United States and British fleets en- 
gaged in the Bering Sea patrol, and lines of captured sealers often 
waited at anchor. 

There is direct communication with Sitka, 1,260 miles, by monthly 
mail steamer, from April to October, and frequent commimication with 
San Francisco, 2,100 miles, by traders* supply steamers, which take pas- 
sengers under certain conditions. 

Excvnions Dtom Unalaaka* 

Mrs. Shepard*s ** Cruise of the Rush '* shows how agreeably time may 
be passed on this northern isle, and suggests minor excursions to the 
miniature forest, the waterfall, and the cave near Dutch Harbour. The 
wealth of wild flowers carpeting all the hillsides is the delight of every 
visitor, and none weary of the beautiful harbour and the landscape 
wealth around. Those travelling by the Sitka steamer will find them- 
selves the guests of the N. A. C. Co. at their Dutch Harbour establish- 
ment, and every arrangemenLis made for those wbhing to hunt, fish, 
botanize, or climb. 

BogosloT volcano, with its sea-lion rookeries, is the great point of 
attraction, and a day*s excursion to this island of St. John the Theo- 
logian is included in the tour from Sitka by the N. A. C. Ca's vesscL 
It lies in Bering Sea some 40 miles W. of Unalaska harbour, and roee 
from the waters in 1796 after a day of rumbling, thunder, and violent 
explosions, accompanied by much sulphurous gas and dense smoke. 
The rocky mass grew after a similar demonstration in 1806. It con- 
tinued to grow for a quarter century, often showing a light at night and 
darkening the sun with its smoke by day. There were disturbances in 
1888, the year of Erakatoa*s great eruption, and showers of fine ashee 
fell from concealing clouds that finally lifted and disclosed a second 
peak joined to the first by a sandy isthmus. Ship Rock, 86 ft high, 
stood on the isthmus. The earthquakes of 1889-'90 left only a thread 
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of this isthroiis, and in 1891 it had sunk beyond loiindingB, Ship Bock 
bad wholly disappeared, and a new peak was in action. The npper parts 
of these peaks bare been too hot for one to climb, and the intense heat 
and steam are rotting away the rocks, that drop continually. Sea-lions 
swarm on the rocks and ledges along shore, and myriads of birds have 
their nests on the warm rocks. A landing is usually made and oppor- 
tunity given for all to gather specimens and sourenirs of the yisit, cook 
tggt orer the steam-Jets, and put the rolcano to other practical uses. 

Opportunity sometimes oifers for a circuit of the island by sea, and 
is an excursion much enjoyed. Makashiu Ilarbovr, on the W. coast, 
where Glottor and his Russians first landed in 1767, is some 80 miles 
from Unalaska. The great mountain is easily climbed from that side. 
Prof. Blake, Lieutenant Hodgson, and Dr. Kellogg, of Prof. Davidson's 
expedition, climbed Makvsliin, 6,961 ft, September, 1867, and found 
** a crater 2,000 ft. broad by estimate, and filled with snow, in the north- 
western portion of which was an orifice giving vent to ckrads of smoke 
and sulphurous fumes.** 

The volcano of Vaevidof, 8,000 ft, on Unimak Island, S. W. of Una- 
laska, attracts attention. Barlea^ on the little island of the same name 
at the K. E. end of Unalaska Island, is an Aleut village of as extraordi- 
nary neatness and cleanliness as the show villages of Holland. 

The Bering Sea and Shorea 

The Nnshegak and KaskokTim Riven* 

Bering Sea was described by Prof. Davidson as **a mighty reser- 
▼6ir of cod,** and a large cod bank extends all along the W. side of the 
great peninsula. The Nushegak River reaches the sea at BritUA Bay^ 
on whose shores are four large salmon canneries, and the king salmon 
of the Kvichak and Kushegak average from 40 to 60 pounds* weight 
On this side of the peninsula all the coast people are Innuits or Esqui- 
maux (em qui mtoMx), differing entirely from Aleut, Tlingit, and the 
Tinneh or Athabascan tribes of the interior. They live in under- 
gnmnd huts, wear the loose parka or hooded smock, and sldn boots, 
and use dogs as draught animals. The Russians made few attempts 
and had no success in civilising or Christiahiiing them. There is now 
a Moravian missum at Garmel on the Kushegak, and one at Bethel on 
the Knskokvim, with Government contract schools at both places. 

Xmkohnm Aiy is the Fundy of this coast^ the tide rising 60 and 
60 ft, and rushing in in a great bore or wave. The Kuskolnrim is the 
Mooad great river of the Territory, and navigable for 900 miles from 
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lU mouth. Well-popuUted Etquimaax Tillaget line ita baalifl, and the 
natlTM have an abandant food supply in the aalroon, white-fiffh, leala, 
and beluga, or white whale. Proepectora hare found gold on all theae 
Weatern riyen, and the fur-trade is considerable, the Kuskokrim 
country furnishing the finest black bear slchis in Alaska. 

Tke PribrloT or Seal Islands* 

These four rolcanic islands lie 220 miles K. W. of Unalaska, Tailed 
in perpetual mists and fogs of the summer season, and ringed round 
with drift ice in the winter. They are treeless, eorered with moss and 
grass, and brilliant wild flowers in their season. The odours of the 
rookeries, where hundreds of thousands of seals gather annually, and 
the Blaughter-giounds, where millions of seals hliTe been killed for a 
century, is peroeired far at sea, and, with the baTkiog of the animals, 
are often the mariner*s only guide in those dense and protracted fogs. 
Only Goremment ressels are allowed to approach or enter the har- 
bours. 

SI Paal, the larger island, is 12 miles long and from 6 to 8 miles 
wide, and its Tillage is the headquarters of the K. A. G. Co., leasing the 
seal fisheries. SI George, 80 miles N., is a little smaller, and between 
them lie the tiny Otter and Walrus Islands. The 400 Aleuts inhabit- 
ing the islands are gathered in tidy Tillages, with Greek churches and 
school-houses. The islands are a GoTcmment reserTc, and are leased 
for terms of twenty years by the U. S. Treasury Department For 
oTer a century they have yielded more wealth than any gold-mine, but 
with the settlement of the Northwest Coast their prosperity has dimin- 
ished, and the seals will be exterminated as ruthlessly as those of the 
antarctic 

For forty years Siberian traders hunted for the fabled island of 
Amik, where they belicTed the " sea bears** liTed. In 1786 Gerassim 
FribyloT heard the barking through the fog and found the fur-seals* 
summer home. Two million seals were killed within a year, and the 
reckless slaughter so nearly exterminated the herds that Resanof or- 
dered killing stopped for five years, when the rookeries regained their 
numbers. Baranof used the PiibyloTs as a bank. The sealskin, then 
Talued at $1 Mexican, was the unit of currency, and regularly taken in 
payment for any commodity by American traders, who exchanged them 
at Canton for silk and tea. In 1886 the islands were ringed with ice 
into midsummer, the seals oould not land, and tlie pups bom in the 
surf died with their mothers. The herd was again nearly extinct, and 
Baron Wrangell stopped the killing until the rookeries had regabed 
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their numbers. Sir George Simpeoo (1S44) found the company taking 
200,000 and 800,000 tikhkB annually, and tlie market bo overstocked 
that the sldns did not pay for earning. In similar situations before as 
many as 700,000 and 1,000,000 skins were thrown into the sea to keep 
pricet vp, and in Baranof s time improperly cured skins were thrown 
away in as great numbers. 

THB SEAL ISLAND LEASES. 

The Talue and importance of these islands were not appreciated at 
the time of the transfer. No protectkm was aiforded in 1868, and 
seren concerns enjoyed free seding that season. In 1869 they were 
declared a Goremment reserre and guarded by soldiers, and in 1870 
the ishuids of St. Paul and St. George and the seal-fisheries were leased 
for twenty years to the Alaska (>Nnmercial Co., of San Francisco, 
which had previously bought all the buildings and the good- will of 
the Russian American Fur Co. throughout iUaska. They were per- 
mitted to kill 100,000 seals each year, 80,000 on St. Paul and 20,000 
cm St Geoqse, for an annual rental of $56,000, a tax of $2.62^ on 
each skin, and 56 cents on each gallon of seal-oil. The lessees fur- 
nishfd fad and certain rations to the Aleuts, provided schools and med- 
ical care^ and paid them 40 cents for each sldn taken. A special Treas- 
ury agent resided on the islands each season to protect Government 
internts, and guards prevented any killing on Walrus or Otter Islets. 
At the expiration of their lease the A. C. Co. had paid $5,056,565.67 
to the Trmury, or 4 per cent interest on the sum paid for all Alaska. 

The A. C. Co. was believed to have divided from $900,000 to $l,• 
000,000 profits each year between 12 original stockholders. Holding 
also the lease of the Comandorski Islands from Russia, they controlled 
the sealskin supply of the world ; and having 86 other trading stations 
in Alaska, they monopolized land furs as well. Salmon canneries and 
eoal-raines added to the profits of this most remarkable commercial 
company, whose preserves were not invaded nor monopoly threatened 
vntil toward the end of the Pribylov lease. By their management 
salted sealskins rose in value from $2.50 to $8 in 1868, to $10 and 
$18 in 1884, and to $30 in 1890. 

In 1890 a twenty-year lease was awarded to the North American 
Commercial Co., of San Francisco, for an annual rental of $100,000, a 
tax of $9.62 on each 100,000 skins taken, the islands then to return 
over a million a year to the Government, or 14 per cent on Secre- 
tary Seward^s investment. Pelagic sealing and rookery raiding by the 
Victoria fleet had so diminished the heiS that the lessees were only 
permitted to take 20,000 skins the first season, and for three seasons 
while the seal questmn was a matter of diplomatic discussion only the 
tmwwmiB sufficient for a food supply for the natives were killed. 

CALLORHINUS UR8INUS, THB FUR SEAL. 

flor half the year the Aleuts and foxes have their islands undis- 
twbed. In Xay the *' sea bears ** swim through the Aleutian passes 
nflcr ft iiz months* circuit of a kite-shaped track whose lower loop is 
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in the latitude of Los Angeles. They are followed as they sweep dose 
along the Northwest Goast by the increashig fleet of sealing sdioonersi 
whose hunters secure about one seal out of ten shot At the roolcer- 
ies, polygamous families herd hi little groups on the rocks, and the 
patriarch stays at home with the little black pups idl summer, while 
the mother seals swim even 200 miles in search of their daily 10 and 
20 pounds of cod or salmon. They are timid creatures, and at any 
strange noise they rush to the water. The keeping of a pet dog kwt 
one Russian manager $100,000 in one season by the depopulatfon of 
a rookery. No fire-arms, whistles, or bells are allowed on the island. 

The seal's fur is in best condition immediately on arriral, but he 
assumes a new coat in August, which is in fine condition when about 
to leare at the end of September. Only male seals from two to four 
years of age are killed. These bachelors herd alone, and the Aleuts 
running between them and the water in the early morning drive them 
slowly to the killing-ground, where they are despatched by a blow on 
the head, quickly bled, and the skins taken to the salting-house. Ex- 
cept as the Aleuts make use of the flesh and blubber, the carcass goes 
to waste. The cool, moist climate prevents these killing-grounds from 
causing an epidemic, and by the next spring the hollow, bird-like bones 
are lout in the grass and earth. 

The salted skins are sent to London, the fur-market of the world, 
auctioned off, and prepared for use. These perfect *' Alaekas ** com- 
mand first price, and ** Victorias ** — the poachers* riddled, torn, and 
slashed skins — inferior prices. Seven London firms, employing some 
10,000 workmen, finish sealskins at a cost of 7 shillings each. No 
machines have been able to supplant the many hand processes requir- 
ing the greatest skill and nicety. The skins are worked in sawdust, 
cleaned, scraped, washed, shaved, plucked, given from 8 to 12 coats of 
dye with a hand-brush, washed, and freed from any remaining grease 
by a bath of hot sawdust or sand. The Chinese began plucking and 
dyeing fur-seal over a century ago to furnish an imitatk>n of seaK>tter. 
French furriers have insisted on the darker dyes, but the strong nut- 
gall and acid render the skins less durable than when dyed to the 
bright brown of 80 years ago. Finished skins pay a duty of 20 
per cent on re-entering the United States. 

THB BERING SEA QUESTION. 

As sealskins rose in value and the seafaring population increased 
on the Northwest Coast, pelagic sealing and poaching had their rise. 
A first poacher went from San Francisco in 1872. A revenue cutter 
was soon detailed to cruise in Bering Sea and seize such craft. The 
sealers then took out British papers and made Victoria their home 
port, and by 1879 brought in and reported 12,600 skins to the Cana- 
dian officials. In 1886 they brought in 88,907 skins; the rookeries 
were openly raided ; three Canadian vessels were seized ; the British 
minister at Wai^hington protested, and the Bering Sea QuetUon arose. 

In 1887 six Canadian vessels were seized, and in the brief and argu- 
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meat prepared by A. K. Dulaney, U. 8. District Attorney at Sitka, the 
first formal plea was made that Bering Sea was an inland water, a 
more elautum — no part of the Pacific Ocean ; and that the United 
States and Russian boundary line from Bering Strait to Attn Island 
enclosed protected seal waters within which the United States had com- 
plete jurisdiction by Tirtue of rights obtained from Russia. 

In 1890 OTer 100 schooners trailed the PribyloT herd up the coast ; 
and while the lessees of the islands could only take 20,000 skins, 60,- 
000 skins were brought into Victoria. Schooners boldly raided the 
rookeries, and the Aleuts battled with the crews. 

June 16, 1891, after erery schooner had cleared from Victoria, 
Great Britain agreed to the modus mvtndi proposed by the United 
States, whereby all sealing in Bering Sea by citizens of either national, 
ity should ceaf e. The joint patrol of gunboats and cutters warned 
73 and seized 6 schooners in Bering &a. Commissioners from the 
i I United States and Great Britain Tisited the islands and met in confer- 

ence at Washington, in February, 1892. The modus vivendi was re- 
newed for another season, and a treaty of arbitration negotiated. The 
s^ureof the supply steamer CoquiUam off Nuchek prerented the 
Victoria fleet from inradinff Bering Sea to any extent duiing 1892. 

The tribunal of arbitration met in Paris, March 28, 1898. Its mem- 
bers were: Justice John M. Harlan and Senator John T. Morgan, arbi- 
trators for the United States ; Lord Hannen and Sir John Thompson, 
for Great Britain; Baron de Courcelles, for France; Gregers Gram, 
for Sweden ; and the Marquis Venosta, for Italy. Hon. John W. Fos- 
ter appeared as agent for the United States ; Hon. E. J. Phelps, J. C. 
Garter, Frederick Coudert, H. W. Blodgett, and R. Lansing, as counsel. 
Hon. G. H. Tupper appeared as agent for Great Britain, and Sir Charles 
Russell, Sir Richard Webster, Mr. C. Robinson, and Mr. W. H. Cross 
as counsel 

The arbitration covers the following pohits : 

1. What exclusiTO jurisdiction in the sea known as the Bering Sea, 
and what exclusive right in the seal-fisheries therein, did Russia assert 
and exercise prior and up to the time of the cession of Alaska to tiie 
United Stotes? 

8. How far were these claims of jurisdiction as to the seal-fish- 
eries reongnized and conceded by Great Britain ? 

8. Was the body of water now known as Bering Sea included in the 
phrase ** Pacific Ocean ** as used hi the Treaty of 1826 between Great 
Britain and Russia, and what right, if any. In Bering Sea was hdd and 
•iclusivelv exercised by Russia after said treaty ? 

4. Did not all the rights of Russia as to jurisdiction and as to the 
seal-fisheries in Bering ms, east of the water boundary, in the treaty 
between the United Sutes and Russia of the 80th of March, 1867, pass 
unimpaired to the United States under that treaty ? 

6. Has the United States any right, and, if so, what right of pro- 
teetioD of property Inthe far^eals freauenting the islands of theUniUMl 
States in Bering Sea, when rach seals are found outside the ordinaiy 
thicMnOe limit? 

i . . 
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Otlwr fthiaig la Beitaf Ueau 

tkM 900 EMptenz MUMge to ttdit oi ALIMAap and & 
•ad newljaD the faduOiitaBti of the ktterMnd ^Bed of 
■torvmtioB in 187a-*79. Polar boon ooom dova to tiMOO idoadf cm the 
iee4kwi, and tMr f^ooqr wiolerJdDod ikiaii ofoiagiDg fraoi 18 to If 
ft in lcBga^ briog fraoi $tO to $M in tndo. 

ftU Miehaero, OS aa klaDd ia Kortoa Sooid, 90 rnOco K. of Om 
Tokoa'o BMNrtli, ia Boaimgrpiil tMadqoartani for llio FiiAmi and Aretio 
rcgioM» and futhort tra^ag-poai of tlM A. G. CSoi MiMri oad 
frai^ozdiai^ fraoi alupo to Kghtdmi^ lifcr ateoBMra, aa whli ito 
■nay Boodia ao ooTigablo aUp-chaaael faito tlM Tokoa boo boca 
foondy and ban eztcad for 100 arfka fiooi aboro. Thero aro 1^70 
flrfloa of oaTigatifla b o i ooe a 8t ¥ifhaoh and For^-lClo CSreek, at the 
crooiiiig of tbo fartenMUioBol bouodaiy liae oa tbo Tofcoa. Thero aro a 
Swo^ah oiinioa aad ochool fai Soriom S omU, aad a Ooagr^gitioaol 
litrion and odiool at the bige Eeqoiinaoz viUa^ joet bdoar Giye 
Pmuieo/WtUi. 

Tbo Biireao of Bdocatioii, fai order to {.-tmdo a fotno food oop- 
plj for tbo natifoe, baa oetabJiahod a reiadeer fun at Port (3amM^ 
bringmg the dooMstieated aumab fraoi tho Sboriaa aide aad trahi-. 
ing Imuiit boja to can for theoL 

Beriaf Strait* 

Beriag Strait, dhriding the ooatinento of Aaia and North Ainer. 
ica, is 86 miles wide between East Gi^ie and Gi^ie Prince of Walea, 
with the three Diomede Islands standing midway. The shallow water 
and upward current preront any great icdwrgs floating down through 
this strait, and the ice to northward baa rardy been seen to ezoeod 
60 ft in height abore tho water. There are no ^acien on cither tho 
Bering or Arctic coast hence no iod>ergB, but only packs aad floea. 
The JetmndU passed through this strait in 1879 and sunk oif tho 
Siberian coast ; and Nordenskj61d brought the Peya successfully through 
from the Atkntic hi 1880. Eugene Sue's Wandering Jew is deseribod 
as stsnding on the Siberian promontory and oonTorsing across tho 
waten with the unknown feoude on Gi^ie Prince of Wales; aad telo- 
gn^h cables and railway bridgea bavo boea plaaaed to eoaaeet tho 
coatincnts at thia pofait 
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In fhft Aretie Ooeaa. 

The Arctic Circle is drawn across the water just abore the capes, 
and the true Lmi of Ae Midrnghi Sum is cd tered. The shores of Kot> 
aebM Somd are the same marsh siid tundra, covered with summer wild 
iowefB, as seen along all the coast from the point of the Aliaska Pen- 



The Pedllc Arctic is the Umi wkalimshifrmimd left The Pacific 
whaling fleeti which numbered 600 Tcssels a century sgo, includes but 
00 BOW. There are 10 steam whalers, and thejr obtsin fuel from the 
coal-Teins at Gape Lisbume, discorered and used by Captain C. L. 
Hooper during his arctic cruises in search of the Jeatmette, The arer- 
age whaler is a dilapidated bark or brig, which with difficulty obtains a 
crew and can seldom be insured. A few of these whalers hare wintered 
off the month of the Mackenzie Rirer, in order to be on the ground in 
the spring. The crew go on shares, each man on board taking a per- 
centage of the season^s catch on his retnm to San Frsncisoa Oil is 
not the priie sought now, and the bowhead, or Kadiak whale, ranks the 
qiemiy since whalebone commands $6 a pound, and a single bowhead 
yields from $6,000 to $7,000 in bone. The whalers trade with Sibe- 
rian snd Alaskan natlTCS, and a rerenue cutter patrols the Arctic each 
season to see that liquors and fire-arms are not introduced; to aid and 
rescue whalers when necessaiy ; to giro them communicatkm with the 
worid below, and to administer justice. 

Point Banrowy named by Beechey in 1826, which corresponds in 
ktitnde to the North Gape of Norway, is 600 miles E. of Bering Strait, 
and the most northern point of Alaska and of the continent A U. S. 
signal station was maintained there for two years, as one in a chain of 
Arctic stations maintained by European governments for magnetic and 
meteorological obsenrations. A refuge station was next built, 50 out 
of 87 whalers having been wrecked near that point, and the crews of 
18 whalers preferring to go down with their ships in 1877, than to 
chance the slower death in small boats or on shore. A GoTomment 
school and Presbyterian mission was built in 1890 to care for the Es- 
quimaux settled around the station. It is visited and revictualled an- 
nually by the revenue cutter. 

A first pleasure tourist visited the arctic whaling ground in 1891, a 
New York yachtsman paying $26,000 for the three months* cruise in 
a Japanese steamer charteredat Yokohama. Its presence created almost 
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as great an excitement as the Confederate priTateer Shmumdoah when 
it appeared among the New Bedford fleet in 1865, captured and burned 
36 whalers, and sent three to San fVandsoo as cartels. The Shenan- 
doak made but one port in the thirteen months after learing Glasgow. 
It was the only Teasel that carried the Confederate flag around the 
world, and carried it for six months after Appomattox. It risited erery 
ocean sare the Antarctic, carried its anchors at its bows for dght months^ 
ran 88,000 statute miles, and nerer lost a chase. A Melbourne whaler 
warned and sared many Yankee ships, and the SkeMmdoak hunted for 
the Australian ship in rafai, else Shmandoak claims might hare aggre- 
gated more than $6,000,000. 

DemarcatioB PoiBt^ 600 miles E. of Point Barrow, is the inter- 
national boundary line, where ** the meridian Une of the Ulst degree in 
its prolongation reaches the Froien Ocean.** 

Beyond lie the Northeast and the Northwest Passage, in search for 
which two generations of explorers sacrificed their liTes. The country 
** b^ond the north wind " still lures, and scientist, mariner, and firesido 
tourists dream of the place where latitude stope, longitude oentersi 
time ends and time begins, and where the fun eirdes arouBd tlM earn- 
iky brooding abore the pole. 
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T.W. Ifamtiw of ft T«9^i ia H. H. a Bmnb ia the 

ItU. 

rAHL yiiniii cT a Tty^pi ia H. H. & Mptar 

Jamo. Thi AeenMl cT Mi am and LmI T«fig0 is the 

INmr. riiiiw T«fig0 MOTBi the W«rii ia IW-'St. 

T I ■iiwiii ■,€■■■■ H,¥^WL Ti9i«ML Umkm^mt. 
La Kmam^ Jbab ftiip^i ▼•fitf* ««Mi the Worli. 



Im fteMMTioL T«ji«t ««Mi the Wwld, ISOt-'ft. 
1814. 



LvTKi» FteaoB PAmtiol Toyt^ uto«r d« Moaie. Fluii^ 18SS. 
MABOun, Bmn. V«y«^ aroMd tbe Wtrid. Wiittea ^ a P. 



MEiiBB» Jouu Toyagei^ Loadoa, 1T90. 

Pdolb. Qnecft Chariolte Islaadi. Loodoa, 187i. 

FNOtocK, NAnuioiL. VcTage aiwnd tbe Worid. Loodoa, 1789. 

SDrnoK, Sr GwomuL KamtiYv of a Jowner trond tlM WorUL 

London, 1847. 

(Sir OeoTM SUnpeon wm« Oovcfwv of tkt Hodno Bur CooiptnT, and in 
i8M^^ TWtod •11^ statloM of kto cioH|nB7, tkt SpuUk eolootes Id CftU- 
fonia, tkt RwftUui nttteMMta In Koctk AMrica, and ilwcd to Bwopo 
^ wj of Silwrlo.) 

Tamooutsk, Gbokob. a Vojmgo of Diseofwy to the North Podfie 
Ooeon and around tba World, perfomad in tbe Tcan 179a-'88. 
1788. 



(Praf . Doll hM collod otteatloa to tkt tmet that there is no Uognfhj of 
VanoooTW. The date of his hiith is not kaoirB. He was mldshiiMBaB with ' 
CiDtola Cook oo his third and last Toyage. WhQe soperioteodiBg the pahli- 
cauoa of his wngtm in London, Yanoonw was challenged bjr a Tooag ofllcer 
whoahehaddlsdpltneddvtecacniise. Old and fe&e, he was anwiUinf 
and anahlo to aMSthito, nor Whi tUnk the OBHclBa of nafal aathorily war- 
U 
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' ranted a dud m defence. Hie Miellant meeting him In Bond Strpct after the 
refneal to flsht, etrnck VanooBTer in the face and publicly Insulted him. The 
old oflleer, nominated and chagrined, failed rapldlr, and died Hay 10, 17t)6, 
Jnat before his rvywm were imblished. He ia Doned in the churchyard at 
Ham, near Blchmona, Bnmj, Dr. Dall has found reference to the challense 
to the duel in a atory of Charles Reade, ** What has become of Lord Camei- 
focd^s Body f **— Harper's Weekly, Mi^ «, 1879). 

YoM Stabhuh, J. Aeooaat of the New Kortbem Archipelago. Lon- 
don, 1774. 

(Thia (a the first published account of Bering's, Tehirikow's, and other Rus- 
sian diacoveries on the coaat of North America.) 

WiLKn, Charles, U. S. N. NnmtiTe of the U. S. Exploring Expe- 
ditioo, 188S-'42. 

Badlajc, Alizakder. The Wonders of Alaska. San Francisco, 1889. 

Ballou, Maturin IL The New El Dorado. Boston, 1888. 

Bancroft, Hubert Home Works. History of the Northwest Coast, 
Tols. xxtU and xxtUI. History of Washington, Idaho, and Montana, 
ToL xxxL History of British Columbia, toI. xxxil History of Alaska, 
ToL xxxiil 

Bbardsleb, Lister A. Letters in Forest and Stream in 1879, signed 
** Piseco.*' Report on AfTairs in Alaska, Congressional Document. 

Bbll,W.H. The Stickeen RiTor and its Glaciers. Scribner*s Monthly, 
April, 1^79. 

Brioos, Horace. Letters from Alaska. Buifala 

CoLLis, Mrs. Seitiiia M. A Woman's Trip to Alaska. New York, 
1890. 

Dall, William H. Alaska and its Resources. Boston, 1870. The 
Coast Pilot of Alaska, 1 888. Partial List of Books, Maps, and Charts 
relating to Alaska and the Adjacent Region. (A quarto Tolume of 210 
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Datidsov, Oeoroe. Coast Pilot of AUska. 1869. 

Dawson, Georoe M. 3Ionograph on the Queen Charlotte Islands in 
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Elliott, Hemry W. Monograph on the Seal Islands. Census Report, 
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FiNCK, Henry T. The Pacific Coast Scenic Tour. New York, 1890. 

Glate, E. J. Pioneer Pack-Uorses in Alaska. Century Magazine, 
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Greenuow, Robert. The Northwest Coast 

(Mr. Grecnhow was Librarian of the Department of State at the time the 
Oregon question rose to prominence, and his booic Is almoet the argument 
of the United States case, containing a rS$umi of all the early history of 
the region.) 

Hallock, Charles. Our New Alaska. New York, 1886. 
Hire, 0. C. Alaska Illustrated. Milwaukee, 1889. 
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Ibtiico, Wabhinoton. Astoria. (Contains a sketch of life at Sitka 
during Baranofs time.) 

Jackson, Rct. Sheldon. Alaska. (A brief sketch of the first mlsskm 
work.) 

Karr, H. W. SnoN. The Shores and Alps of Alaska. London, 1887. 
Proceedings of Royal Geographic Society, toL is, 1887. 

Mayne, R. C. Four Years in British Columbia and VaneoaTer'i la- 
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and Northern British Columbia. Report of U. S. National Museum 
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NicnoLLs, Henry E., U. S. N. U. & Coast Pilot of Alaska. 1898. 
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ihe Eleventh Census Report, 1890.) Internal Commerce of the United 
States. (Published by Bureau of Stotistics, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment) U. S. Census Report, 1880, and U. S. Census Report, 1890. 

(Mr. Fetroff gathered materials for H. H. Bancroft's History of tbe North- 
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eeries down to the year 1841.) 

PiERPOiNT, Edward. From fifth ATcnue to Alaska. New York, 1888. 

Ray, R. C, U. S. N. The Coast of British Columbia. U. S. Hydro- 
graphic Office, 1891. 
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and wrote the TdaoMS pertaining to Oregon.) 
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TWO NOTABLE BOOKS OF FICTION. 



A New Book by Rudyard KipliHg. 

MANY INVENTIONS. 

By RUDYARD KIPLING. 



Containing fourteen stories, se¥eral of which are now published for 
the first time, and two poems. 

laao^ 450 pages. Cloth, f i*50. 



By thi aui/ior of "yf Social Departure " and **An American 

Girl in London** 

THE SIMPLE ADVENTURES 
OF A MEMSAHIB. 

A new book by SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, 

Author of ** A Sodal Departure ** and ** An American Girl in Loodoa." 

The brilliant story of Mr. and Mrs. Browne's quaint and delightfully 
humorous experiences in India. 

With many Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 
zamo. Cloth, $1.50. 
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THE UNITED STATES 

XEE EiBTH AM ITS DTIABITAirTS. 

By ^US^E RECLUS. 

PdlUKl by B. O. RAVBNSTEIN, F. R. G. S., and 

A. H. KBAN, RA: 

■ 



Thk new Tolame is deTcied to the United States, and ii 
issoed at a most timely season. Now that so much more atten 
tion is bebg paid than erer before to the marvelous growtt 
and development of this portion of the New World, the author! 
tative and masterly work of Bedos's will be found especially 
wmrthy of attention alike by the student, the statistician, anc 
thegi^ieral reader. 

In oommon with all the preceding volumes of the series, thii 
one upon ^The United States " describes in detail mountains 
seas» lakes, riveriy tides, cnrrents, soils, resonroes, and natura 
wealth ; climate^ natural history, geology, and social and polit 
ieal conditions ; the nature and the extent of the trade and com 
meroe of the country ; the origin and language of the abo 
rigiiies and the leading facts of their history, their superstitions 
beliefs^ religions, peculiar modes of life, etc 
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History of the People of the 

United States, 

FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE CIVIL WAR. 

* 

By JOHN BACH MoM ASTER. 



To 1m eonpleted in fsw% ▼oilmaaffc Yolfl. I» Ilf and XH 
ready* 8¥o» elottit ^fiki top» 984(0 eaeh. 

TN the ooune ot this narrativa much is written of wan, oonspiraoies, and robelliona ; 
-^ of PrcsidentM, of Congresees, of embassiea, of treatieH, of the ambition of polit- 
ical Icatlen, ani of the riiie of itreat paniea in the nation. Yet the histoiy of the 
people is the chief themo. At every stage of the splendid profrress which separates 
the America of Washington and Adams from the America in which we IItc, it has 
been tlic author's purpose to describe the dress, the occupations, the amusements, the 
literary canons of the times ; to note the changes of manners and morals ; to tnioe 
the growth of that humane spirit which abolished punishment for debt, and reformed 
the diKciplino of prisons and of jails ; to recount the manifold improTemonts which 
in a thounand ways have muliipliod the conveniences of life and ministered to tho 
happiness of our race; to describe the rise and progress of that long series of 
mechanical inventions and discoveries which is now the admiration of the world, 
and our just pride and boost ; to tell how, under the benign influence of liberty and 
peace, there sprang up, in tho course of a single century, a prosperity unparallelod 
in tho annals of human afiuirs. 

** The plcMlgc given by Mr. McMsster, that * the history of the people shall be the chief 
theme/ is punctiliously and satisfactorily fulfilled. He carries out bis promise in a com- 
plete, vivid, and deli;;htfu1 way. We should odd that the literary execution of the work is 
worthy of the Indcfstigable inunetry and unceasing vigilance w ith which the stores of bistor- 
icoi material have been accumulated, weighed, and sifted. The csrdinsl qualities of style, 
lucidity, animation, and energy, are everywhere present. Seldom indeed has s book In 
which matter of sulwtantial value has been so happily united to attractiveness of form been 
offered by an American author to bis fellow-citisens.^*— JV«tc; York Sun. 

**To recount the msrvelons progress of the Americsn people, to describe their life, their 
literature, their occupations, their amusements, is Mr. McMaster*8 object. His theme Is an 
important one, and we congratulate him on his success. It has rsrely been our province to 
notice a book with so many excellences and so few defects.**— iVinff York Herald, 

*\ . . The author^s pases sbound, too, with illnstrations of the best kind of historical 
work, that of unearthing hidden sources of Information and employing them, not after the 
modem style of historiou writing, in s mere report, but with the true artistic method. In a 
well-digested nsrrative. ... If Mr. McMastcr finishes his work in the spirit and with the 
Umioughoess and skill with which It hss begun, it will take its plsce among the dassiea of 
" literature."— CftHsMon C^tofi. 
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RECENT ISSUES IN 

APPLETONS' TOWN ANC 
. COUNTRY LIBRARY. 

Each 12mo. Paper, 60 cents; doth, $1.00. 

i 

! 8Ilf GULARLY DELUDED. By the author of ** Ideala.** 

j THE VOICE OF A FLOWER. By E. Gerakd, joint author of '* > 

^ SensitiTe Plant" 

GAPrN DAVY'S HONEYMOON. By Hall Cainb, author of " Th< 
Deemster," etc.. 

A LITTLE MINX. By Ada Cambridge, author of " The Three Mis 
Kings." -Not AU in Vain/' etc. 

CHILDREN OF DESTINY. By MoiXY Eluot Sbawell, author o 
•• Throckmorton," " Little Janris," etc. 

DR. PAULL^ THEORY. By Mrs. A M. DiEHL, author of ** Thi 
Garden of Eden/* etc. 

COMMANDER MENDOZA. By JuAN Valera, author of ^'Pepit 
Ximenez/' ** Don Braulio/' etc. 

STORIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. A Volume of Short Stories b; 
Thomas Hardy, W. E. Norris, Mrs. Oliphant, Grant Allen 
J. M. Barris, W. Clark Russell, Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, an< 
James Payn. With 27 Illustrations. 

IN THE 8UNTIME OF HER YOUTH. By Beatrice Whitbh 
author of ** The Awakening of Mary Fenwick/' «* Part of the Property,' 
etc. 

'* Admittance to Appletons* Town and Country Library is a sufficient reoommen 
dafion for any novel, for we know of no series that has been kept so free from trasl 
or sensationaUsm.'*~W/A0/iy Argus, 

** The pubUsbers of the Town and Countiy Libraiy have been either paiticularl; 
sagackxis or very fortunate in the selection of the novels that have thus far appearei 
in this excellent series. Not one is ladcing in positive merit, and the majority ar 
mndi above the average fiction of the day. Any person who likes a good stonr wd 
toM can buy any issue in the Town and Country Librsiy with the utmost coimdeno 
of finding something well worth whiIe.'*»i9#x/«M Beacon. 

'* Eadi is fcnr a story-vrriter of experienoe, and affords a few hours of agieeaU 
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D. APPLETON & CO.! 



TO ADVERTISERS. 



\ 



The attention of the proprietors of Hotels and Summer Resorts, Railroad and 
Steamship G>mpanies; and all who desire to reach the very best class of Travelers 
and Tourists, is called to the following publications of D. APPLETON & CO., 
as admirably adapted for that purpose. 

Full paiticulars will be made known by addressing 

HENRY W. QUIN, 

%AdviriisingT>iparimiHi^ D, AppiiioH 6* Co., 

I, 3, dt 5 Bond Strut, New YotK. 



APPLETONS' GENERAL GUIDE-BOOKS TO THE 



V UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

Illusiratid, Two yolumis, 

NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE STATES, 

WESTERN AND SOUTHERN STATES, 

And coinpUU in Oni Volume, 



APPLETONS' HAND-BOOK OF SUMMER RESORTS. 

Oiii Volume. Paper, 50 c/w/i. 

A clear, compact, and readaGHe account of the great Watering-Places and 
leading Resorts of the Summer Tourist. 

GUIDE TO CANADA. 

Two Volumes, 

Giving full descriptions of Fishing and Shooting Grounds, Resorts, etc 
A new bookf wiib Maps and Illustrations, 

APPLETONS* GUIDE-BOOK TO ALASKA AND THE 

NORTHWEST COAST. 

Including the shores of Washington, British Columbia, Southeastern Alaska, the 
Aleutian Islands, the Seal Islands, Bering Sea, and the Arctic Ocean. 

By Miss EUIA iLUWkVKKH ^CVV^UwOWS., 

M^iU Maps and lllusi faiion%. A niosi UUr wU«i at^d xir»\tu«,\s»% Vii^ 



Appletons' Guide- Books. 



APPLETONS' GENEKAI. GUIDE TO THE UNITED STATES. Compiled 
on the plan of the famous lUiedelcer Hand-Books of Europe. With numerous maps and 
illustrations. l*he latest edition contains a special chapter oo the Columbian Exposition. 
In three sepnrate forms : 

New England and Middle States and Canada, i vol. Cloth, $1.35. 

Southern and Western States, i vol. Cloth, J>i.a5. 

One volume complete, comprising both of the above, lamo. Flexible morocco, tuck, $a.5o. 

APPLETONS' EUROPEAN GUIUE-ROOK. A complete Guide to the Continent 
of Europe. Egypt, Al^ria. and the Holy Land. With Maps, lUustrtitioBs, and a Vocab- 
ubry of Travel-l'alk in English, German, French, and Italian, a vols., lamo. Flexible 
morocco, gilt edges^ $5.00. Either volume sold separately,- $3.00 each. 

Vol. I. England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, France, Belgium, and Holland. 
Vol. 11. Switxerland, Germany, luly, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Greece, 
Egypt, Algeria, and the Holy Land. 

APPI.ETONS' HAND-BOOK OF AMERICAN SUMMER RESORTS* With 
Maps, lllustratio:is. Table of Railroad Fares, etc. large lamo. Paper, 50 cents. 

APPI^ETONS* HAND-BOOK OF AMERICAN WINTER RESORTS. For 

Tourists and Invalids. With Maps, Illustrations, etc. Large lamo. Paper, 50 cents. 

NEW YORK II^r^USTRATED. Conuining 143 Illustrations of Street Scenes, Build- 
ings, River Views, and other Picturesque Features of the Metropolis. With Maps. 
Large Svo. Paper, 50 cents. 

APPLETONS' DICTIONARY OF NEW YORK AND ITS VICINITY. An 

Alphabetically Arranged Index to all Places, Societies, Institutions, Amusements, etc. 
With Maps. Revised annually. Fifteenth year. Paper, 30 cts. Flexible doth, 60 cts. 

APPLETONS' CANADIAN GUIDE-BOOK, Part I. Eastern Canada and New. 
foundland. Kv Prof. Charles G. D. Robertt. With numerotia Illustrations, Maps, etc. 
lamo. Flexible doth, $1.35. 

APPLETONS* CANADIAN GUIDE-BOOK, Part II. Western Canada-t. e., 
from Ottawa and Montreal to the Pacific Ocean. Uniform with Part I. With numerous 
Illustrations, Maps. etc. By Ernest IngersoU. tamo. Flexible doth, $1.35. 

APA^LETONS* GUIDE-BOOK TO ALASKA. Uniform with the Canadian Guide- 
Books. Ry Miss £. R. Sckimore. With Maps and Illustrations, .lamo. Flexible cloth. 

CAUFORNIA OF THE SOUTH. The Physical Gee>RTai;hy, Climate, Resources, 
V Roiites of Travd, and Health Resorti of Southern California. By Waller Liadley, 
M.D., and J. P. Widoey, M.D. With Maps and muMroos Illuatratioiis. lamo! 
CkMh, $a.oo. 

*"*TJ^"?r^* ^^.''W^.A^* ^ ^'^"^ ^"^ Tourists and Settlers. By James Wood 
Davidson, M. A. With Railway and County Map printed in Colors, and lllustratioBf. 
lamo. Ck>th« $f .a5. 

APPLETONS* GUIDE TO MEXICO. With a chapter on Guatemala, and an Eng. 
ItthSpantsli Vocabulary. New editipn, 1893. By Alfred R. ConkKng. With a Railway 
Map and lllnstratioas. ismo. Cloth, I1.50. 
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A FINE IS INCURRED IF THIS BOOK IS 
NOT RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON 
OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. 
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A prominent Uivine of Charleston, S. C, write*: 
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I veiy willinclybear testimony to the value of Tarrani*s Sbltibr Apbribnt. It hat been 
An use in my family many years. I never travel without it, and have found it of specirl value as a 
(preventive or cir ective otSen-Sickptess, I have been enabled by its use to relieve many who were 
wuflering from this most di tressine m^ilady, and who have found other remedies inefieciive. 
« "Ch/qlbstok, S. C, /><-rw^r 3, 1883.'* 



/ 



*'U. S. Navt Yard, Portsmouth, N. H., Commandan r's, Afay a6. 1884. 
I \ " It gives me pleasure to express my perfect satisfaction with the wholesome enects of Ta** 
rant's Seltzer Apbkibnt. I have had occasion to use it in almost every part of the world. 

"OSCAK T. SAWYER, Stertimryr 



Sold by Druggists generally throughout the United State$^ and by 

NEWBERRY & S0». 1 and 3 Kinsr Edward Straet, LONDON. 
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THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IFTHIS BOOK IS NOT 
RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON OR 
BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORI^WER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 
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